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The  famous  blind  sleuth,  Captain  Dun¬ 
can  Maclain,  stalks  killers  through  three 
mysteries  this  time.  With  his  two  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  as  guides,  and  the  reader  hot  on  the 
wrong  scent,  Maclain  covers  the  field  with 
such  skill  you’ll  wind  up  wondering  who’s 
blind  —  you  or  Maclain? 


By  BAYNARD  KENDRICK 
Author  of  Out  of  Control,  Lights  Out,  etc. 


From  the  murders  on  the  mountain-top 
estate  of  Tom  Ward,  movie  magnate  —  to 
the  sound-filled  backstage  of  an  Opera 
House  where  a  woman  lies  stabbed  —  to  a 
Staten  Island  mansion  where  death  trails 
a  young  girl.  .  .  .  Here  are  three  perfect 
crimes,  three  expertly  concocted  novelettes 
that  show  all  the  fingerprints  of  that  proven 
mystery-master,  Baynard  Kendrick. 

And  here’s  a  detective  whose  methods 
are  always  as  unexpected  and  as  intriguing 
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The  Silent  Whistle 


IT  IS  SAFE  TO  SAY  THAT  A  FLAWLESSLY  PLANNED  MURDER 

has  never  been  committed.*  There  are  classic  examples 
of  unsolved  crimes — Elwell,  Star  Faithful,  and  Dot  King 
— but  their  flawlessness  was  not  planned.  Their  very 
spontaneity  gave  them  a  pattern  of  shattered  glass  which, 
like  Humpty  Dumpty,  could  never  actually  be  entirely 
pieced  together  again. 

The  more  meticulous  the  planning,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  blemish.  Perfection  is  a  hard  taskmaster. 
Let  the  prospective  killer  think  it  has  been  attained,  and 
he  or  she  has  obviously  overlooked  Fate.  Fate  in  a  murder 
is  the  unpredictable,  the  crazy  coincidence,  the  illogical 
instant  of  forgetfulness.  Fate  is  the  invisible  flaw. 

Captain  Duncan  Maclain  played  Fate  at  Rancho  Santa 
Fe.  He  had  no  business  to  be  there. 

Tom  Ward,  head  of  the  great  Ward  Pictures  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  shooting  a  series  about  a  blind  man  and  a  Seeing 
Eye  dog.  He  had  persuaded  Maclain,  an  old  friend,  to 
visit  him  and  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  When  Ward’s 
private  six-seater  took  wing  for  the  West,  the  captain 
and  Schnucke,  his  dog,  were  passengers. 

Ward’s  secretary,  Harry  Vance,  had  met  them  at  the 
San  Diego  airport,  and  had  driven  them  over  mountain 
roads  through  a  pouring  rain  to  Ward’s  walled-in  retreat 
at  Rancho  Santa  Fe. 
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“This  will  let  up  tomorrow,”  Vance  had  told  the  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  clipped  incisive  tone  of  a  man  who  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  got  it. 

But  the  press-trained  California  climate  had  failed  to 

Week-end  guests  arrived  on  Friday,  the  following  day. 
Maclain  had  met  Loletta  Conklin,  a  rising  young  starlet, 
and  Gerard  Cruthers,  her  quick-witted  agent,  who  stuck 
nettles  into  the  dinner  conversation  by  injecting  remarks 
of  devastating  irony. 

In  spite  of  the  foul  weather,  Harry  Vance  drove  off 
to  Los  Angeles  just  before  dinner,  bound  on  some  er¬ 
rand  of  Ward’s.  Paula  Vance,  Harry’s  wife,  put  up  a 
decent  amount  of  stereotyped  protestations  about  the  un¬ 
expected  desertion. 

Tom  Ward  laughed  it  down. 

The  captain  knew  that  Paula  was  in  her  early  thirties 
— voices  were  his  unfailing  guide  to  ages.  He  knew  that 
she  was  tall,  slender,  and  well-formed — facts  gleaned 
from  holding  her  arm  and  walking  beside  her  down  the 
length  of  the  hall.  He  learned  more  about  her  when, 
after  the  second  Martini,  her  languorous,  husky  voice 
began  massaging  Cruthers’  vanity  as  they  sat  at  the  bar. 

After  dinner,  Ward,  Paula,  and  Loletta  settled  down  to 
gin  rummy.  Maclain  found  that  Cruthers  was  a  chess 
addict  and,  smiling  a  little  inwardly,  led  him  off  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  in  the  library. 

It  was  nearly  ten  when  Harry  Vance  returned. 

“He  couldn’t  have  made  L.  A.  and  back,”  Cruthers 
commented  idly.  “It’s  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  he  left 
just  before  eight.” 
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“The  motor  of  his  car  was  missing  when  he  drove  in,” 
said  Maclain.  “Probably  the  rain.” 

They  were  on  another  game  when  Harry  Vance  drove 
off  a  second  time,  using  Tom  Ward’s  car. 

“He  means  to  get  to  Los  Angeles  or  bust,”  Cruthers 
remarked,  staring  at  the  departing  lights  through  the 
sluicing  pane.  “Ah  me,  the  power  of  movie  dough!  It 
buys  vassals  and  slaves,  blondes  and  bananas,  and  makes 
hacks  out  of  writers.” 

“So  I’ve  heard,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Bishop  to 
bishop’s  fourth.” 

At  the  captain’s  request,  he  had  been  assigned  to  a 
guest  cottage  of  two  large  three-room  suites  separated  by 
a  hall.  Ward  had  warned  him,  with  some  misgiving,  that 
the  French  doors  opening  from  the  bedroom  led  onto  a 
narrow  balcony,  and  that  the  railing,  while  strong,  was 
not  too  high.  Ward’s  mountain-top  estate  was  completely 
walled  in  from  the  curious,  and  the  rear  of  the  cottage 
formed  part  of  the  encircling  wall. 

“Slip  off  that  balcony,”  Ward  said,  “and  you’re  a 
goner.  It’s  four  hundred  feet  straight  down  onto  jagged 
rocks.” 

“I  don’t  step  off  things,  Tom,  without  knowing  where 
I’m  going,  and  the  distance  doesn’t  disturb  me.  I  could 
kill  myself  just  as  easily  with  a  twenty-foot  drop.” 

“But  not  as  messily,”  Ward  had  assured  him.  “Why 
don’t  you  stay  in  the  house  with  the  rest  of  us,  where 
Rollins  can  wait  on  you?” 

“Because  I  don’t  want  to  be  waited  on.  Besides,  there’s 
more  room  here,  and  I  like  Schnucke  to  sleep  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  with  me.  I  prefer  the  privacy.” 
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“Have  it  your  own  way.”  Tom  Ward  shrugged  his 
heavy  shoulders.  “But  be  careful  of  that  balcony.  There’s 
a  telephone  by  your  bed  if  you  want  anything.” 

The  captain  lay  awake,  curled  into  a  comfortable 
position  reading  a  braille  book  tucked  under  the  covers 
beside  him,  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  the  blind.  Schnucke 
came  in  once  from  her  bed  in  the  adjoining  dressing 
room,  disturbed  by  wind  against  the  French  windows, 
and  the  rain’s  continuous  fall. 

The  captain  stopped  his  reading  to  put  one  hand  about 
her  cold  nose  and  say: 

“Go  on  back  to  bed  or  I’ll  pull  all  your  teeth  out  and 
feed  you  hard  bones.” 

Schnucke  wrinkled  her  mouth  derisively  and  touched 
her  tongue  against  his  palm.  Then  she  trotted  off.  She 
was  up  again  almost  immediately  and  back  in  the  room, 
aroused  by  the  noise  of  an  incoming  car. 

Captain  Maclain  touched  the  braille  figures  on  his 
traveling  clock  beside  the  bed  and  found  it  was  half  past 
one. 

He  heard  the  motor  cut  off,  and  the  garage  doors  close. 
Farther  away  from  the  cottage,  Ward’s  two  fierce 
Dobermans  barked  a  sharp  challenge  from  their  kennels, 
and  stopped  suddenly  as  if  somebody  had  shot  them  with 
a  magical  gun. 

Schnucke  whined  softly. 

“Lie  down,”  Maclain  said  more  sternly. 

He  returned  to  his  reading,  went  through  four  lines, 
and  let  his  finger  lie  idle  on  a  single  word. 

The  universe  was  regulated  by  patterns.  Certain  events 
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were  inevitably  and  mathematically  followed  by  others. 
Duncan  Maclain,  blinded  in  World  War  I,  had  learned  in 
twenty  years  to  translate  the  normal  happenings  of  exist¬ 
ence  into  a  rhythm  of  sound.  When  a  beat  was  missing, 
it  soured  the  composition  and  put  the  song  off-key. 

A  man  had  come  in  late,  driven  through  gates,  and  put 
his  car  away.  The  front  gates  had  opened  and  closed. 
That  was  normal.  The  motor  had  been  cut  off.  The 
garage  door  had  been  closed.  Dogs  had  barked  and  quit, 
although  the  stopping  was  a  trifle  abrupt.  But  a  vital  point 
was  missing.  The  driver  had  not  left  the  car. 

A  gravel  path  led  from  the  garage  to  the  house,  and 
passed  the  cottage  door.  The  lawn  was  soft  and  wet,  and 
unlikely  to  be  used  for  walking.  Unless  the  late  arrival 
had  planned  to  spend  the  night  in  the  blustery  grounds, 
footsteps  were  needed  up  the  gravel  path  to  spin  the 
wheel  around. 

Maclain  lay  still  and  waited. 

There  was  wind  in  the  trees,  the  rustle  of  palm  fronds, 
the  slap  of  rain,  the  tick  of  his  watch  and  clock, 
Schnucke’s  breathing,  and  his  own.  The  accuracy  of  his 
hearing  was  important  to  Duncan  Maclain.  Before  he 
could  sleep,  he  must  unearth  some  logical  reason  for  that 
wedge-shaped  slice  of  silence  cut  from  his  pie  of  sound. 
Rather  than  he  awake  until  morning,  it  was  better  to  go 
and  find  out  things  for  himself,  even  if  he  and  Schnucke 
quietly  had  to  drown. 

He  got  up  and  put  on  pants,  shirt  and  shoes,  with  his 
senses  still  under  their  receptive  strain.  Rubbers  and  rain¬ 
coat  were  in  a  closet  in  the  hall.  With  Schnucke  at  his 
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side,  he  counted  his  memorized  steps  from  the  door  of 
his  room  to  the  closet,  located  his  scant  protections 
against  the  weather,  and  put  them  on. 

The  wind  was  from  the  back  of  the  cottage.  When  he 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  outside,  he  felt  almost  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  storm.  His  feet  found  the  gravel  path. 
Turning  right  in  the  direction  of  the  garage,  he  followed 
it  along. 

The  Dobermans  started  to  bark  again,  and  the  captain 
silently  cursed  them.  Their  yapping  echoed  back  from 
the  high  stone  wall,  multiplying  itself  into  a  series  which 
obliterated  all  other  noises.  Blanketed  by  the  canine 
racket,  for  all  Maclain  could  tell,  the  grounds  might  be 
full  of  people  cautiously  moving  around. 

“Vance!”  he  called  softly,  and  the  Dobermans  in¬ 
creased  their  hubbub  in  answer. 

Schnucke  checked  his  progress,  warning  him  that  the 
garage  was  close  at  hand.  As  his  rubber-soled  feet  left  the 
gravel  walk  for  a  cement  ramp,  a  small  cylindrical  object 
rolled  beneath  his  toe.  The  captain  stooped  down,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  ground  with  his  fingers,  and  found  a  whistle. 
He  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  raincoat  pocket.  Pressed 
close  to  his  leg,  Schnucke  stood  trembling. 

“Forward,”  Maclain  ordered,  but  his  dog  refused  to 
move,  mutely  warning  him  of  danger  beyond  her  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“You’re  worse  than  a  nervous  old  lady,”  the  captain 
told  her.  “If  you  don’t  want  to  come  along  with  me,  stay 
here  and  lie  down.” 

He  released  the  guiding  brace  and  with  outstretched 
hands  took  three  steps  forward.  When  his  fingers  en- 
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countered  the  door,  he  recognized  it  as  the  type  which 
swung  upward.  Without  much  difficulty  he  found  the 
handle  lower  down.  The  counterweighted  door  opened 
easily  with  a  sound  of  well-oiled  springs.  Water  was 
dripping  from  the  rain-drenched  car,  making  a  soft  per¬ 
sistent  patter  on  the  floor.  The  barking  Dobermans  quit 
again,  as  abruptly  as  before. 

In  the  welcome  silence,  Maclain  stood  still  and  listened. 
The  radiator  cracked  sharply  as  it  cooled.  Testing  each 
step,  as  a  man  might  walk  on  a  quaking  bog,  the  captain 
circled  the  sedan.  Using  the  bottom  of  his  raincoat,  he 
opened  the  left  hand  door. 

His  right  hand  moved  out  through  the  darkness,  found 
a  head  of  thinning  hair,  moved  to  a  forehead,  nose  and 
mouth,  traveled  down.  Over  the  face  of  a  dead  man! 

Maclain  withdrew  his  hand  and  closed  the  car  door 
softly  by  pushing  it  with  his  knee.  Holding  his  fingers 
rigid  before  him,  he  retraced  his  route  until  rain  beat  in 
his  face  again. 

There  he  knelt  close  to  Schnucke.  He  groped  around 
until  he  found  a  puddle  of  water,  and  slowly  cleaned  his 
fingers  on  the  ground. 

Steps  were  coming  down  the  gravel  path.  Maclain 
came  erect  as  a  flashlight  clicked.  Tom  Ward’s  voice 
broke  an  instant  of  silence. 

“I  told  you  you’d  get  lost  if  you  tried  to  stay  in  the 
cottage.  I  suppose  you’ve  been  walking  your  dog.  Well, 
this  isn’t  the  cottage.  It’s  the  garage  you’re  going  in.” 

“I’m  not  going  in,”  said  Captain  Maclain.  “I  just  came 
out.” 
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“What’s  the  matter,  Dune?”  Ward’s  question  was 
weighted  with  alarm. 

“Murder,”  Maclain  said  tersely.  “Vance  has  been  killed 
with  a  hunting  knife.  He’s  still  in  back  of  the  wheel.” 

Ward  sucked  in  his  breath  and  then  started  forward. 

“Watch  your  step,”  the  captain  advised.  “It’s  slippery 
in  there,  even  with  rubbers  on.” 

“I’ll  have  to  watch  more  than  my  step,”  said  Ward. 
“The  hunting  knife  is  probably  mine.  I  carried  one  in  the 
car  pocket,  and  Harry  was  using  my  car.” 

“That  ought  to  make  juicy  reading,”  said  Maclain. 
“You’d  better  get  to  a  telephone  and  call  a  radio  car.” 

“Are  you  sure  he’s  dead?” 

“Look  for  yourself,  if  you  want  to.  But  don’t  touch 
anything.  Things  are  bad  enough  as  they  are.” 

Tom  Ward  went  in  and  came  out  again.  “That’s 
Harry,  all  right.” 

“I  assumed  it  was,”  said  the  captain. 

They  slushed  together  up  the  gravel  walk  to  the  front 
of  the  cottage.  The  captain  stopped. 

“Holy  mackerel!”  Ward’s  words  were  trembly.  “I’ve 
bought  all  my  murders  on  paper,  Dune,  and  put  them 
on  celluloid.  What  the  devil’s  the  procedure  with  my 
own  knife  stuck  in  Harry?  Shall  I  wake  up  the  house?” 

“Let  them  sleep  until  the  police  come,”  Maclain  ad¬ 
vised.  “Will  your  dogs  search  the  grounds?” 

“They’re  devils,”  said  Ward.  “They  won’t  trail,  but 
they’ll  cover  every  nook  and  comer  in  five  minutes.” 

“Turn  them  loose,”  said  the  captain,  “and  put  them  on 
the  prowl.  Then  shut  them  up  again  when  you’re  satisfied 
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no  one’s  hanging  around.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  house  when 
I  get  some  more  clothes  on.” 

“Shouldn’t  I  come  with  you?” 

“You’re  wasting  time,”  the  captain  said  softly.  “The 
dogs  may  find  something  if  you  hurry.  Set  them  on  the 
prowl.” 

Ward’s  footsteps  left  the  path,  headed  for  the  kennels, 
and  were  lost  in  the  mushy  lawn.  Maclain  went  into  the 
guest  house,  shut  out  the  storm  behind  him,  and  disposed 
of  raincoat  and  rubbers. 

Schnucke  was  not  herself.  Trained  to  gentleness,  the 
fierce  bark  of  the  Dobermans  had  frightened  her.  Instead 
of  her  usual  swift,  confident  pull  forward,  she  kept 
hanging  back,  straining  her  brace  against  the  push  of  the 
captain’s  hand. 

“Phooie!”  said  Maclain,  his  sharpest  word  of  discipline 
to  his  dog. 

It  moved  her  on,  but  she  still  walked  reluctantly,  guid¬ 
ing  him  to  his  apartment.  He  could  have  done  without 
her  help,  for  he  had  already  mastered  every  inch  of  the 
way.  Instead,  he  clung  to  her  brace,  following  along  with 
a  stride  which  was  casual  with  unconcern. 

Light  as  the  rustle  of  a  bird  in  twigs,  cloth  had  whis¬ 
pered  ahead  of  him,  brushing  against  the  wall.  The  cap¬ 
tain  analyzed  it  without  losing  a  step.  His  hearing  located 
its  position  with  the  accuracy  of  six  years  of  rigorous 
training,  which  had  taught  him  to  draw  a  gun  and  hit  an 
object  the  size  of  a  coffee  can  at  its  fall. 

Many  of  Maclain’s  unfortunate  antagonists  had  found 
him  as  deadly  efficient  as  an  automaton.  He  was  as  accu- 
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rate  in  his  fighting  as  he  was  in  his  typing,  and  a  blind 
typist  dare  not  make  a  mistake,  for  he  can  never  erase. 

In  addition,  the  factor  of  possible  attack  was  a  stimu¬ 
lating  puzzle  to  Duncan  Maclain.  His  four  remaining 
senses  tuned  themselves  like  overdrawn  strings,  in  the 
presence  of  peril,  leaving  no  room  for  the  distracting 
element  of  fear. 

Overheld  breath  was  exhaled  guardedly  two  feet  from 
him. 

The  captain’s  long  right  arm  snapped  out  with  the 
speed  and  force  of  a  circling  bullwhip,  scooping  a  shak¬ 
ing  figure  out  of  an  angle  of  the  hall.  Wet  silk  slithered 
helplessly  in  his  arms. 

“Please!  You’re  hurting  me.” 

He  recognized  Loletta  Conklin’s  voice  and  loosened 
the  crushing  grip  which  held  her  against  him. 

“I’m  sorry.  You  startled  me,  Miss  Conklin.” 

Her  body  went  limp  for  a  second,  and  the  captain 
tightened  his  arm  about  her  waist,  fearing  she  was  going 
to  fall.  He  led  her  through  the  nearest  door  and  into  his 
bedroom,  found  the  light  switch,  and  pushed  it. 

“What’s  happened?”  she  asked  weakly. 

“Quite  a  lot,”  said  Captain  Maclain.  “What  were  you 
doing,  hiding  there  in  the  hall?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  after  a  moment.  “I  got  fright¬ 
ened,  I  guess.” 

“At  what?”  He  towered  above  her  slight  figure  like 
some  unreadable  Nemesis,  dominating  and  tall. 

“At  nothing,  I  guess.”  She  stepped  back  and  sank  into 
a  chair.  “I  went  out  to  meet  Harry.” 

The  captain  perched  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
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and  took  out  cigarettes.  His  strong-lined  face  was  ques¬ 
tioning,  but  not  unfriendly. 

Loletta  struck  a  light  for  herself  and  Maclain  and  re¬ 
peated  with  more  confidence: 

“I  went  out  to  meet  Harry.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  captain  through  smoke. 

“Well,  I’d  waited  up  to  talk  to  him,  and  I  heard  him 
drive  in.  He  was  a  long  time  coming  to  the  house  so  I 
went  out  to  meet  him.  Then  you  came  out  with  your 
dog.  I  stood  still  on  the  lawn  until  you  went  into  the 
garage.  When  I  started  back  to  the  house,  Tom  Ward 
came  out,  so  I  ducked  in  here,  that’s  all.” 

“It’s  not  enough,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Harry 
Vance  is  a  married  man.  You’ve  reiterated  that  you  were 
going  out  to  meet  him.  All  I  can  say  is  you  picked  a  most 
unfortunate  time.” 

“Unfortunate!”  she  sounded  more  angry  than  fright¬ 
ened.  “What’s  he  done  now?” 

“Somebody  killed  him,  Loletta.” 

Maclain  could  scarcely  catch  her  words. 

“Oh,  no!”  she  whispered  tensely.  “That’s  impossible! 
You  can’t  mean  what  you  say.” 

“This  would  be  a  bad  time  for  jesting,”  said  Maclain. 
“The  police  will  be  here  shortly.” 

“The  police?  You  mean  he’s  really  been  killed?” 
Words  tumbled  out  of  her  in  an  unchecked  flow.  “Some¬ 
body’s  got  to  help  me,  Captain!  What  am  I  going  to  say? 
Everything’ll  come  out,  and  they’ll  swear  I  killed  him!” 

“I  can’t  very  well  help  you,”  Maclain  put  in,  “with  a 
problem  I  don’t  even  know.” 

“That’s  true,  isn’t  it?  Terribly  true.”  She  took  a  deep 
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breath  like  a  swimmer  about  to  go  down.  “Harry  Vance 
was  driving  me  mad  in  his  own  persistent  way — deviling 
me  to  marry  him.” 

“Vance?” 

“Please  believe  me,  Captain.”  Loletta  took  herself  in 
hand  and  forced  her  voice  into  steadiness.  “He  wanted  to 
divorce  Paula.  They  fought  like  cats  and  dogs.” 

“You  never  encouraged  him?” 

“I  hated  him.”  The  disgust  in  her  tone  carried  weight. 
“But  I  had  to  be  pleasant.  I’m  in  love  with  Gerard 
Cruthers.  Harry  hated  him  for  it.  I’ve  starved  and 
worked  and  fought  my  way  up  in  this  picture  game.  I’ve 
done  it  in  constant  fear — because  Harry  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  me  that  could  cook  me  any  day.” 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  care  to  tell  me  what  it  was,”  Mac- 
lain  said. 

“What’s  the  difference?”  the  girl  flashed  out.  “It’s 
nothing  I’m  ashamed  of,  and  it’s  coming  out  anyway 
now.  I  was  married  and  divorced,  and  my  ex-husband’s 
serving  time  in  Alcatraz.  When  the  sob  sisters  pull  that 
one  out  of  their  typewriters,  little  Loletta  will  be  signed 
up  for  a  strip  tease  at  the  Camembert  Cheese.  Five  long 
years  of  grueling  torment  will  be  neatly  tossed  away.” 

“You  mean  that  Vance  was  holding  this  over  your 
head  to  make  you  marry  him?” 

“You’re  quick  on  the  trigger,  Captain  Maclain.  He 
wanted  an  answer  tonight  when  he  got  back  home,  or  he 
was  going  to  Tom  Ward.” 

“He  told  you  that?” 

“You  misjudge  him,  Captain.  Harry  was  never  crude. 
Harry  was  like  that  detective,  Mr.  Moto.  He  was  always, 
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‘Oh,  so  sorry.’  I  was  shaking  the  ink  out  of  a  fountain  pen 
to  sign  a  contract  which  would  bring  me  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  I  was  about  to  marry  Gerard.  Harry  didn’t 
want  me  to  pay  him  blackmail,  Captain.  He  just  wanted 
to  marry  me  and  get  all  my  money — and  me  along  with 
it.  You’d  have  to  have  known  Harry  for  years  to  under¬ 
stand  him.” 

“I’ve  known  his  type  for  years.”  The  captain  sighed. 
“Does  Cruthers  know  about  this?” 

“No.  And  don’t  think  what  you’re  thinking!”  She  got 
up  and  closed  her  fingers  tight  on  the  captain’s  arm. 
“There’s  no  way  he  could  have  found  it  out,  and  even  if 
he  had  he’s  not  a  killer.  He’s  good  and  decent,  and 
wouldn’t  harm  anyone.” 

“I  believe  you,  Loletta.”  The  captain  loosened  her 
fingers.  “Run  on  back  to  the  house  and  go  to  bed.  If  you 
meet  Tom,  tell  him  you  just  talked  with  me,  but  don’t  say 
anything  else.” 

“You’re  going  to  help  me?”  She  was  close  to  the  point 
of  breaking. 

“Whatever  happens,  I’ll  have  to  admit  somebody  did 
a  pretty  neat  job  tonight,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Dead 
or  alive,  I  don’t  like  blackmailers.” 

He  heard  Loletta  leave  the  cottage.  When  she  had 
gone,  he  went  to  his  raincoat  in  the  hall  and  took  out 
the  whistle  he  had  found  on  the  walk.  Putting  it  to  his 
lips  he  blew  gently.  The  whistle  made  no  sound. 

Maclain  restored  it  to  his  raincoat  pocket. 

Back  in  his  room  to  dress,  Captain  Duncan  Maclain 
was  reminded  of  a  silly  jingle  he  had  heard  as  a  boy. 
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I  went  downtown  and 
Bought  a  wooden  whistle. 

And  when  I  got  it  home 
It  wooden  whistle! 

“Did  you  call  the  police?,,  Maclain  demanded  the  first 
thing  when  he  joined  Tom  Ward  in  the  library  a  short 
time  later. 

“A  few  minutes  ago.  The  dogs  found  nothing  and  I 
shut  them  up  again.”  Ward  put  a  highball  in  the  captain’s 
hand. 

“It’s  none  of  my  business,”  the  captain  said  soberly,  as 
he  sipped  his  drink,  “but  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  the 
police  will  want  to  know.” 

“Shoot.”  Ward  swallowed  heavily  and  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 

“They’ll  have  an  idea,”  said  Maclain,  “that  for  a  night 
as  dirty  as  this,  Harry  Vance  was  doing  an  awful  lot  of 
motoring  around.” 

“That’s  not  hard  to  explain,”  said  Ward.  “He  started 
up  to  Los  Angeles  just  before  dinner  and  got  as  far  as 
Encinitas  when  the  car  broke  down.  The  filling  station 
man  worked  on  it  while  Harry  had  something  to  eat  in 
a  lunchroom.  He  got  up  the  road  four  miles  to  La  Costa 
and  the  motor  started  kicking  up  again,  so  he  came  back 
here  and  got  my  car.” 

The  captain  folded  his  hands  on  his  knee. 

“Easy  to  check  so  far,”  he  said. 

“It’s  all  easy  to  check,”  said  Tom  Ward.  “He  was 
going  to  town  to  turn  over  some  money  to  my  attorney, 
Harmon  Moffett.” 
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‘‘Something  urgent,  I  suppose,”  Maclain  suggested, 
“since  it  couldn’t  wait  until  morning.” 

“Quite  urgent,”  Ward  assured  him  dryly.  “Moffett’s 
buying  some  stock  for  me  which  is  on  the  rise.  The  Ex¬ 
change  opens  at  nine  in  New  York.  That  happens  to  be 
five  in  the  morning  out  here,  figuring  Daylight  Saving 
Time.  That  means  if  you  want  to  get  in  on  the  opening 
you  have  to  get  up  at  four.” 

“Did  you  say  Vance  was  taking  some  money?”  the 
captain  inquired. 

“Yes,”  said  Ward.  His  voice  was  lower  than  before. 

“How  much?” 

“Two  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

“In  cash?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ward.  “In  cash.  In  thousand-dollar  bills.” 

The  captain  heard  the  clink  of  Tom  Ward’s  glass  as 
he  set  it  down.  The  creak  of  a  chair  followed  as  Ward 
got  up  and  started  a  ponderous  pacing. 

“I  sold  some  bonds  in  New  York,  Dune,”  Ward  said, 
“and  got  cash  for  them.  It  was  a  delicate  matter  and  I  had 
in  mind  asking  your  advice  about  it.  I  probably  should 
have  told  you.  I’ve  been  hanging  on  to  a  block  of  Soviet 
bonds  and  I  held  them  too  long.  The  columnists  have 
started  clawing  at  so-called  Communists  all  over  Holly¬ 
wood.  I  have  no  use  for  Communists,  but  Moffett  advised 
me  to  buy  these  bonds  several  years  ago.  I  forgot  about 
them  or  I’d  have  sold  them  long  before.” 

“Sit  down,  Tom,”  said  Maclain.  “You  worry  me, 
pacing  the  floor.  Harry  Vance  had  this  money  with  him 
when  he  left?” 
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“Of  course.  I  told  you  what  he  was  going  for.” 

“What  was  it  in?” 

“A  locked  despatch  case  chained  to  the  steering  wheel. 
Moffett  and  I  have  the  only  keys.” 

“Was  it  gone  when  you  looked  in  the  car?”  asked 
Maclain. 

“Certainly,”  said  Ward.  “He  took  it  up  to  Los  Angeles 
to  give  to  Moffett.” 

The  captain  made  a  noise  in  his  throat. 

“What  are  you  grunting  for?”  Tom  Ward  asked 
quickly. 

The  telephone  trilled  in  the  comer.  Tom  Ward 
crossed  the  room  to  answer  it,  and  Maclain’s  keen  hearing 
caught  the  voice  of  the  operator  announcing  a  Los  Ange¬ 
les  call.  A  man’s  voice  clicked  metallically. 

“Something  must  have  happened  to  Vance,  Ward,”  the 
voice  said.  “He  hasn’t  shown  up  yet,  and  he  phoned  me 
almost  three  hours  ago.” 

“He’s  been  murdered,”  Ward  said  heavily.  “Don’t 
waste  time  talking.  Get  down  here  in  your  car.” 

He  hung  up  the  phone  and  his  steps  dragged  as  he 
came  back  to  the  fireplace. 

“Vance  must  have  been  killed  for  that  money,  Dune. 
He  never  got  to  L.  A.  That  was  Moffett  on  the  phone.” 

“I  could  have  told  you  he  never  got  to  Los  Angeles,” 
said  Captain  Maclain.  “He  left  here  at  half  past  ten  and 
was  back  at  one-thirty.  It’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
there  and  back.  He  didn’t  have  time.” 

“Then  where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  did  he  go?” 

“I  hear  a  siren,”  Maclain  said  thoughtfully.  “I’m  sure 
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the  answer  to  your  question  is  something  the  California 
State  Police  will  be  most  anxious  to  know.” 

Sergeant  Hammer,  of  the  State  Police,  was  a  youngish- 
looking  man  in  his  thirties.  Under  an  air  of  candor  and 
politeness  he  managed  to  conceal  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  procedure.  His  turtlelike  insistence  on  the 
correctness  of  every  fact,  and  his  card-file  memory  were 
nicely  covered  by  a  fatuous  smile. 

He  greeted  each  piece  of  information  with  a  satisfied 
nod,  as  though  the  great  state  of  California  had,  through 
him,  personally  thanked  the  giver.  The  greatest  depths  of 
his  inward  disapproval  produced  on  his  deep  bronzed 
face  no  more  than  a  tiny  frown. 

There  were  angles  about  the  murder  of  Harry  Vance 
which  the  sergeant  found  disturbing.  Tom  Ward  reeked 
of  money  and  political  connections.  The  neat  knifing  of 
Ward's  secretary  and  the  theft  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  called  for  more  than  usual  action.  It  also  called  for 
air-cushions,  kid  gloves,  finesse,  and  delicate  fondling. 
The  best  informed  officers  didn't  rush  into  an  estate  like 
Ward’s  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe  and  brashly  start  horsing 
people  around. 

Ward  met  the  sergeant  and  Trooper  Goetz  at  the  door. 
By  the  time  the  sergeant  had  looked  over  the  self-evident 
facts  in  the  garage  and  had  seen  that  the  spongy  lawn 
gave  no  indication  of  footprints,  he  had  also  heard  from 
Ward  about  Captain  Maclain,  who  had  discovered  the 
murder. 

The  presence  of  a  blind  investigator  on  the  scene 
meant  just  that  much  more  headache  to  the  logical  mind 
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of  Sergeant  Hammer.  Private  ops  might  have  a  place 
snooping  around  bedroom  windows  and  sniffing  cocaine 
in  whodunits.  To  have  one  who  couldn’t  even  see  mess¬ 
ing  around  a  knifing — 

“Were  you  expecting  anything  like  this?”  Sergeant 
Hammer  inquired  blandly. 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  asked  Ward,  starting 
an  inward  boil. 

“You  called  in  this  Captain  Maclain.” 

“I  called  in  no  one.  Maclain’s  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
twenty-five  years.” 

“I  was  just  wondering,  Mr.  Ward,  that  was  all.” 

The  sergeant  got  Headquarters  on  the  two-way  radio¬ 
phone,  and  reported  Captain  Duncan  Maclain’s  presence. 

“Don’t  underestimate  him,”  Headquarters  advised. 
“He’s  done  major  work  for  G-2.” 

“I  can’t,”  said  Hammer  unhappily.  “He’s  a  friend  of 
Ward’s.  But  this  isn’t  sabotage.  It’s  a  belly-sticking  with 
robbery.  Two  hundred  grand  in  cash,  and  that  ain’t  hay. 
What’s  happened  to  the  fingerprint  and  photo  crew?” 

“They’re  on  their  way.” 

The  sergeant  hung  up.  A  blind  man  and  a  dog  mixed 
up  with  movie  magnates.  Fate  had  certainly  concocted 
one  beautiful  stew. 

The  only  course  was  one  straight  down  the  middle, 
Hammer  decided  on  his  way  to  the  house  with  Tom 
Ward.  Whatever  his  ability,  the  blind  man  evidently 
played  ball  with  the  police  or  he  wouldn’t  have  gone  far 
with  G-2. 

It  still  didn’t  make  sense  how  he  had  discovered  the 
murder,  poking  around  in  a  garage  at  two  in  the  morning 
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with  only  a  dog  to  guide  him.  Just  plain  silly.  Yet  this 
Maclain  might  have  heard  things.  Sergeant  Hammer 
knew  that  the  blind  had  super-sensitive  ears. 

More  often  than  not,  things  which  were  overheard 
gave  the  breaks  in  a  murder.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  to  be 
friendly  and  let  Maclain’s  ears  work  for  the  state.  As  far 
as  Sergeant  Hammer  was  concerned,  that  was  the  only 
thing  a  blind  man  could  do. 

He  was  oil  and  honey  when  he  shook  the  captain’s 
outstretched  hand  in  the  library  and  sat  down. 

“This  is  a  nasty  mess,  Captain  Maclain,”  Hammer  be¬ 
gan.  “I  phoned  Headquarters  when  Mr.  Ward  told  me 
you  were  here.  They  had  some  nice  things  to  say  about 
your  ability.  Have  you  any  ideas?” 

“Plenty,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

He  left  his  place  by  the  fire  and  walked  unhesitatingly 
to  the  chess  table  under  the  sergeant’s  puzzled  gaze. 

Hammer  waited  while  the  captain  shifted  pieces  about 
until  he  had  completed  a  neat  seven-move  checkmate. 
With  growing  annoyance  Hammer  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Maclain  considered  his  questioning  through. 

“If  you  have  plenty  of  ideas,”  he  said  with  an  unusual 
note  of  asperity,  “I  wonder  if  you’d  mind  giving  me  one 
or  two.” 

The  captain  twisted  around  in  his  chair  and  crossed 
his  long  legs. 

“Ideas  are  merely  ideas,  Sergeant,  as  dangerous  in  a 
murder  investigation  as  a  six-year-old  boy  playing  with 
a  gun.  They’re  apt  to  go  off  and  hurt  somebody,  and 
they  slow  up  an  investigation.  If  you  have  any  questions 
you’d  like  to  ask,  I’ll  be  glad  to  answer  you.” 
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“How  many  people  are  here  as  guests?” 

It  was  Tom  Ward  who  answered.  “Gerard  Cruthers, 
an  agent,  Loletta  Conklin,  an  actress,  and  Captain  Mac- 
lain.” 

“Anyone  else  here?”  the  sergeant  wanted  to  know. 

“Rollins,  my  houseman,  and  his  wife  Freda.  They 
have  an  apartment  off  the  kitchen.  Then  there’s  Vance’s 
wife,  Paula.”  The  captain  heard  the  click  of  Ward’s 
strong  teeth  as  he  bit  the  end  from  a  cigar.  “There’s  a 
nice  little  job,”  Ward  added,  “telling  Paula!  I’m  rotten 
at  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  I’ll  leave  it  up  to  Maclain 
or  you.” 

“I’ll  pass,”  said  Captain  Maclain.  “After  all,  I’m  not 
here  in  any  official  capacity.” 

He  turned  back  to  his  chess  men  and  started  another 
solitaire  game. 

“I’m  not  fooling,  Dune,”  Ward  pleaded.  “You  have 
ten  times  more  tact  than  I  have.  Wake  Paula  up  and  tell 
her.  Her  room’s  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  the  last  door  on 
the  right.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  captain  with  sudden  decision.  “I 
will  tell  her.” 

He  got  up,  and  Schnucke  came  to  his  side.  Sergeant 
Hammer  watched  his  long  swinging  stride  as  he  touched 
Schnucke’s  brace  and,  under  her  guidance,  crossed  the 
library. 

“How  does  he  play  chess  if  he  can’t  see?” 

The  sergeant’s  low-spoken  question  was  carried  to 
Maclain  in  the  hall. 

“His  opponent  and  he  call  the  moves,”  Ward  ex- 
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“But  he  can’t  see  the  pieces.” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Ward  absently.  “He  remembers 
where  they  are.” 

“Sometimes  I  remember  too  many  things,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  reflected  as  he  walked  down  the  hall.  It  made  life 
complicated  and  a  bit  uncomfortable.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  cocktail  hour  that  afternoon  and  the  sound  of 
Paula  Vance’s  words  as  she  talked  with  Gerard  Cruthers 
in  the  bar. 

The  captain  rapped  on  her  door  and  waited. 

There  was  the  sound  of  another  automobile  on  the 
driveway  as  experts  from  Headquarters  arrived  on  the 
scene.  There  would  be  fingerprinting,  measuring,  and 
endless  angle  photographing  of  Tom  Ward’s  car. 

The  captain  knocked  again. 

“Who  is  it?”  Paula’s  husky  voice  asked  sleepily,  but 
the  captain  had  caught  guarded  footsteps  in  the  room 
before  she  spoke. 

“It’s  Captain  Maclain,  Mrs.  Vance.  Something  has 
happened.  It’s  essential  that  I  talk  to  you.” 

“Wait  until  I  put  something  on.” 

It  was  a  moment  before  she  opened  the  door.  The 
heady  fumes  of  liquor  struck  the  captain  as  she  said: 

“Come  in.  I  thought  at  first  you  were  Harry,  but  he 
has  a  key  to  the  door.” 

The  captain  went  inside  Paula  Vance’s  room  and 
Schnucke  led  him  unerringly  to  a  chair.  His  feather¬ 
fingered  touch  on  its  back  located  Paula’s  evening  gown. 
He  picked  it  up  and  held  it  out  to  her. 

“Do  you  mind?” 
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“Not  at  all.” 

Her  voice  was  inquiring.  She  took  the  dress  from  him 
and  Maclain  sat  down  without  saying  anything  at  all. 

“You  said  something  had  happened.”  Paula’s  note  of 
inquiry  had  changed  to  one  of  alarm. 

“It’s  serious,”  said  Maclain.  “Terribly  so.” 

“Harry?” 

The  captain  nodded. 

“Oh!”  cried  Paula.  “He  always  drove  like  a  fool.” 

The  captain  tightened  one  hand  uncomfortably  about 
his  knee.  It  seemed  unfair  in  a  time  of  stress  to  get  the 
impression  that  Paula  Vance  was  delivering  a  well-re¬ 
hearsed  line. 

“It  wasn’t  a  smash-up,”  he  told  her  steadily.  “He  was 
stabbed  to  death  in  Tom’s  car.” 

Bare  feet  pattered  toward  the  corner  and  a  bottle 
clinked  on  a  glass  edge.  Silk  swished  on  linen  as  Paula 
sat  down. 

“So  she  killed  him,”  said  Paula  Vance,  and  cut  off  her 
words  as  she  swallowed. 

“The  police  are  here,”  said  Maclain.  “If  you  know 
anything,  you’d  better  talk  to  them.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything,”  she  gasped,  and  half  choked. 
“I’m  talking  like  a  fool!  I  just  woke  up  and  this  thing 
startled  me.” 

The  captain  sat  silent,  sorting  the  sounds  in  the  room. 

“May  I  have  a  drink,  too?”  he  asked,  after  a  time.  “I 
couldn’t  help  but  hear  you  pour.” 

“I’m  sorry.”  She  gave  a  laugh  which  bordered  on  hys¬ 
teria  and  then  pushed  a  glass  into  his  hand. 

Maclain  got  up,  found  the  wall  and  followed  it  a  few 
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short  paces  to  a  bathroom  door.  Water  ran  sharply  from 
a  faucet. 

“The  police  are  going  to  ask  questions,  Paula.”  He  held 
her  by  the  blankness  of  his  stare  when  he  returned  to  the 
room. 

“Let  them  ask.” 

“I  can’t  stop  them,”  said  Maclain,  “but  I  can  give  you 
a  warning.  It  might  be  well  to  be  sure  you  know  the 
answers.  They  run  a  rigorous  school.” 

“I  hate  her!”  Paula  said,  with  such  sudden  force  that 
Schnucke  pressed  closer  to  her  master. 

“Hate  and  liquor  are  a  bad  combination.”  Maclain’s 
tone  was  frozen.  “There  are  only  two  other  women  in 
the  house,  Paula,  and  I  don’t  think  you’re  talking  about 
Rollins’  wife.  Neither  will  the  police.” 

“She  was  mad  because  Harry  had  her  number.  Why 
don’t  you  go  and  question  her,  the  little  murdering  fool!” 
Paula  demanded. 

Maclain  stood  up.  “I’ll  keep  them  away  from  you  as 
long  as  I  can,  Paula,  but  I’m  doing  it  for  Tom  Ward.  I 
happen  to  know  he’s  fond  of  you  and  that  he  gave  Harry 
his  job  on  your  account.” 

“Thank  you  for  nothing!”  She  began  to  cry. 

“Loletta  Conklin  didn’t  kill  Harry,”  Maclain  said 
stonily,  “but  you  can  make  an  awful  mess  of  things  for 
her  if  you  want  to  say  she  did.  I’d  think  it  over  if  I  were 
you.  Good  night.” 

He  paused  with  his  hand  on  the  doorknob. 

“You’d  better  put  away  the  cellophane  slicker  you 
wore  outside  just  now.  It’s  dripping  on  the  bathroom 
floor.” 
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He  went  out  into  the  carpeted  hall,  reached  behind 
him,  and  silently  closed  the  door. 

Voices  came  from  the  library  and  stopped  when  the 
captain  entered. 

“Did  you  tell  her?”  Ward  asked  awkwardly. 

“Yes,”  said  Maclain.  “She’s  taking  a  sleeping  draught. 
She’s  quite  hysterical.  I  hope  you  can  wait  until  morning 
to  question  her,  Sergeant.” 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  Captain.  Mr.  Ward 
wants  me  to  wait  until  his  lawyer  gets  here  before  I 
tackle  any  of  his  guests.  He’s  been  most  helpful.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  could  add  any  more.” 

“Possibly.” 

Maclain  pulled  up  a  straight-backed  chair  to  the  big  di¬ 
rector’s  table  which  dominated  the  center  of  the  library. 
Sitting  down,  he  found  a  stack  of  magazines  and  began 
to  lay  them  out  in  front  of  him,  grading  them  by  size 
in  a  mathematical  row. 

Sergeant  Hammer  began  to  fidget. 

“Well?”  he  finally  said  impatiently. 

“Possibly,”  Maclain  repeated  unperturbed.  “If  you  care 
to  tell  me  what’s  the  present  score.” 

“I  told  him  everything  I  told  you,”  Ward  stated  flatly. 

“You  might  repeat  it  again,”  Maclain  urged  gently. 

“I  told  him  I  had  a  block  of  Soviet  bonds  which  I  sold 
privately  in  New  York  for  cash  because  I  didn’t  want  a 
record  made  of  the  transaction.  A  movie  man  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  owning  Soviet  bonds  is  a  Communist  to  the  col¬ 
umnists,  and  I’m  not.  I  told  him  about  Harry’s  car  break¬ 
ing  down.” 
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“One  of  our  men  is  checking  that  right  now/’  said 
Hammer. 

“I  told  him  why  I  brought  you  out  here,  too,”  said 
Ward.  “Because  I  wanted  to  get  some  advice  from  you 
on  a  series  of  pictures,  and  because  I  wanted  to  discuss 
this  Soviet  bond  transaction  with  you  when  I  got  a 
chance.  You  have  a  lot  of  pull  with  the  papers  and  I 
thought  you  might  keep  me  clear  of  a  lacing  from  the 
press.” 

“Fm  afraid  after  what’s  happened  tonight,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  said  ruefully,  “that  idea  won’t  get  you  far.” 

The  sergeant  stood  up.  “You  refused  to  give  me  any 
of  your  ideas  earlier,  Captain,  and  ideas  are  what  I  need 
more  than  anything.  Vance  was  killed  right  where  he 
sat  in  that  car  seat.  He  hadn’t  been  moved.  What  do 
you  make  of  that?” 

“It’s  obvious,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Maclain.  He  shifted  the 
position  of  a  magazine  to  suit  him  better.  “Somebody 
might  have  laid  for  him  in  the  garage  and  murdered  him 
there.” 

“An  inside  job,”  said  Hammer.  “Somebody  that  knew 
Mr.  Ward  carried  a  sheath  knife  in  his  car?” 

“Lots  of  people  knew  that,”  said  Ward.  “I’ve  been  on 
hunting  parties  in  Mexico  with  Vance,  Cruthers,  Moffett 
and  a  dozen  more.” 

“There’s  a  flaw  in  it.”  The  captain  lit  a  cigarette  under 
the  sergeant’s  watchful  eyes.  “If  robbery  was  the  mo¬ 
tive,  then  the  murderer  must  have  known  that  the  money 
was  there,  and  if  he  knew  it  was  there,  he  knew  why 
Harry  Vance  was  going  to  Los  Angeles.” 
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Sergeant  Hammer  thought  it  over. 

“That’s  probably  true,”  he  said. 

“Then  why  did  the  murderer  wait  until  Vance  got 
back  without  the  money?  ”  Maclain  inquired. 

“You  don’t  know  that  he  got  back  without  the 
money,”  the  sergeant  declared  disgustedly.  “He  started 
for  Los  Angeles,  but  he  couldn’t  possibly  have  reached 
there.” 

“Right,”  said  the  captain.  “Mr.  Ward  and  I  decided 
that  before  you  got  here,  and  even  had  it  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Moffett  on  the  phone.” 

“Where  does  that  leave  us?”  asked  Tom  Ward. 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “it  leaves  us  here  and  there. 
We  don’t  know  where  Vance  went.  Consequently  he 
may  have  gone  any  distance,  from  right  outside  the  gate 
to  the  limit  of  a  three-hour  round-trip  capacity  of  the 

_  __  r> 

car. 

Sergeant  Hammer  snapped  his  fingers.  “Great  guns, 
Captain,  I  hoped  you’d  make  this  clearer!  Instead  of  that 
you’re  muddying  it  up  with  tar.” 

“The  facts  of  a  murder,”  said  Duncan  Maclain,  “are 
always  as  black  as  tar.  It’s  not  nice  to  sully  a  dead  man, 
but  Harry  Vance,  from  what  I  can  learn,  had  an  eye  for 
women.  He  might  have  been  deeply  involved  with  one. 
He  might  equally  well  have  picked  up  an  attractive 
hitch-hiker  a  mile  from  here  who  shoved  a  gun  in  his 
side  and  forced  him  to  drive  some  place  where  the  des¬ 
patch  case  was  cut  loose  from  the  wheel.  Still  under  the 
threat  of  death,  he  might  have  been  forced  to  drive  back 
here  and  was  murdered  when  he  got  home.” 

“It’s  too  pat,”  the  sergeant  said,  after  awhile.  “I’m  not 
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accusing  anyone,  I’m  just  thinking  out  loud  like  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  doing.  By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  anybody 
in  this  house  might  have  killed  Vance.  Suppose  he  was 
in  with  some  dame  who’s  staying  here.  Instead  of  going 
to  Los  Angeles,  he  waits  outside  for  her  and  after  every¬ 
one’s  asleep,  she  joins  him  in  his  car.” 

“That’s  preposterous,”  Tom  Ward  protested  coldly. 
“Miss  Conklin  isn’t  a  dame,  and  there’s  no  other  woman 
here  except  Paula,  Vance’s  wife.” 

“Maybe  it’s  a  man  instead  of  a  dame,”  Sergeant  Ham¬ 
mer  continued,  enrapt  in  his  own  logic.  “They  drive 
some  place  and  get  the  money  unchained.  Then  this  guy 
drives  Vance  back  here,  kills  him,  brings  in  the  dough 
and  goes  to  sleep  on  it  right  in  his  own  sweet  room.” 

There  was  a  noise  as  the  captain  stacked  up  his  maga¬ 
zines. 

“What  do  you  think,  Captain?”  Sergeant  Hammer  de¬ 
manded. 

“I  think  the  murderer  drove  him  back  here  to  give  you 
a  perfect  basis  for  your  shrewd  analysis,”  said  Duncan 
Maclain.  “But  not  at  the  point  of  a  gun.” 

The  sergeant  consulted  his  watch.  “Your  lawyer 
should  be  here  within  a  couple  of  hours,  Mr.  Ward. 
Meantime,  I’ll  have  Vance’s  body  removed.  We’ll  have  to 
have  an  autopsy.  Headquarters  will  also  want  to  go  over 
your  car.” 

“Take  it  along,”  said  Ward.  “I  never  want  to  see  it 
again.” 

“By  the  way,  Sergeant  Hammer,  if  you’ll  hand  me  my 
raincoat  on  the  chair  near  the  fire,  I  have  something 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  interest.” 
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The  captain  took  the  whistle  from  his  raincoat  pocket 
and  held  it  out  on  his  palm. 

“Where  did  you  find  that?”  Hammer’s  fingers  touched 
the  captain’s  palm  and  closed  on  the  whistle. 

“I  stepped  on  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  cement  ramp  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  garage.  I’m  afraid  any  fingerprints  have  been 
obliterated  by  my  handling,  and  the  mud  and  rain.  I 
found  it  before  I  knew  anything  had  happened.” 

“I’m  interested  to  know,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer  with 
marked  •  politeness,  “what  made  you  suspicious  in  the 
first  place  and  took  you  out  there  in  such  a  rain.” 

The  captain  explained. 

“I  might  ask  you  the  same  question,  Mr.  Ward,”  said 
Hammer. 

“The  dogs,”  said  Tom  Ward.  “They  are  trained  Do- 
berman-Pinschers — dangerous  even  to  me  when  they’re 
loose,  unless  I  have  a  whistle  like  the  one  you’re  holding. 
They  started  to  bark  when  Vance  drove  in  and  then 
stopped.  One  blast  of  that  whistle  will  silence  them.” 

“Did  you  hear  Vance  blow,  Captain?”  The  sergeant 
pivoted  quickly  on  Maclain. 

“He  couldn’t  have,”  said  Ward.  “It’s  a  supersonic 
whistle — above  the  range  of  human  ears,  even  those  of 
Captain  Maclain.  Yet  dogs  can  hear  it.” 

The  sergeant  placed  the  whistle  to  his  lips  and  blew 
in  it  sharply.  The  room  was  silent  except  for  Schnucke. 
She  pressed  close  to  the  captain  and  gave  a  yelp,  shrill 
and  staccato,  as  though  she  had  felt  a  sudden  pain. 

“Please,  Sergeant!”  Maclain  exclaimed  with  quick  an¬ 
noyance.  He  reached  down  a  steadying  hand  to  smooth 
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Schnucke’s  head.  “Those  whistles  hurt  a  dog’s  ears.  I  hope 
you  won’t  blow  it  around  her  again.” 

“Did  Vance  have  one  of  these  things  with  him  when  he 
left  here  tonight?”  Hammer  persisted. 

“I  believe  so,”  said  Ward.  “He  carried  one  with  him 
all  the  time — in  his  upper  left-hand  coat  pocket.” 

The  sergeant  left  the  room,  and  Maclain  heard  whis¬ 
pers  with  another  man  in  the  hall. 

“This  must  be  Vance’s,”  said  Hammer  when  he  re¬ 
turned.  “They’ve  searched  his  pockets,  but  no  whistle 
was  reported  as  found.” 

“The  murderer  took  it  from  Vance  and  used  it  to 
quiet  the  dogs,”  said  Maclain. 

“How  do  you  know  Vance  didn’t  use  it?”  Sergeant 
Hammer  sounded  friendly,  but  doubtful. 

“The  dogs  stopped  barking  after  the  garage  door 
closed,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Vance  didn’t  close  the 
door,  did  he?” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Ward  said.  “I  silenced  the  dogs  with 
my  own  whistle  when  I  started  outside.” 

“That  was  the  second  time  they  had  barked,”  Maclain 
reminded  him. 

Sergeant  Hammer  moved  toward  the  door.  “I’m  leav¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  men  here.  They’ll  let  me  know  when  Mr. 
Moffett  arrives.  I  have  to  go.” 

Ward  waited  until  he  heard  the  sergeant  close  the  out¬ 
side  door. 

“He’s  a  decent  chap,  Dune,”  he  said  then.  “Coopera¬ 
tive  and  all  that.  Some  of  them  would  have  rushed  around 
and  put  on  a  terrible  show.” 
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The  captain  laughed  leniently. 

“All  officers  aren’t  as  smart  as  the  genial  sergeant, 
Tom.  If  Vance’s  killer  is  in  this  house,  he’s  facing  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  to  do  with  bloodstained  clothes  and  a  wad 
of  money.  Anybody  here  who  sticks  his  nose  out  of  his 
room  won’t  be  stopped.  But  you  can  bet  your  life  he’ll  be 
watched,  wherever  he  may  go.” 

“You  mean  Hammer  thinks  someone  may  try  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  clothes  or  hide  that  money?” 

“I  wouldn’t  attempt  to  read  his  mind,  Tom.  The  ser¬ 
geant  and  I  have  both  discovered  one  thing  from  experi¬ 
ence.  This  isn’t  any  spur-of-the-moment  killing.  It  was 
cleverly  worked  out.  Hammer  and  I  both  know  that  a 
clever  killer  can’t  stand  non-interference.  He  has  counted 
on  turmoil  and  questioning.  Let  things  ride,  and  he  gets 
heady  with  success  and  simply  can’t  leave  well  enough 
alone.” 

Harmon  Moffett  arrived  at  dawn,  a  high-powered  legal 
light  as  streamlined  and  quietly  efficient  as  his  gray  and 
chrome  convertible.  Long  before  Sergeant  Hammer’s 
return  he  had  taken  over  what  the  sergeant  had  post¬ 
poned. 

Moffett  had  listened  without  comment  to  the  stories 
of  Ward  and  the  captain,  had  scratched  terse  notes  on 
a  pad  of  yellow  paper  before  him.  Then  without  furore 
he  had  gone  from  room  to  room  with  Tom  Ward.  One 
by  one  the  entire  household  had  been  aroused  with  Mof¬ 
fett’s  carefully  worded  explanation.  One  by  one,  each 
bedroom  in  the  house  had  been  searched  with  Ward  as 
a  witness,  and  more  notes  made. 
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At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  Hammer  ar¬ 
rived,  Ward’s  attorney  was  ready  for  him  with  a  tabu¬ 
lated  list  of  findings,  and  a  stunned  unhappy  group  of 
people  desultorily  eating  breakfast  in  the  bar. 

Moffett’s  greeting  to  the  sergeant  was  cordial  but 
careful.  The  captain  heard  it  from  a  corner  where  he  sat 
with  his  eyes  closed,  apparently  napping. 

“I  appreciate  your  waiting  for  my  arrival,  Sergeant,” 
said  Moffett.  “I’m  here  to  help  and  not  to  interfere.  I’ve 
taken  the  liberty  of  getting  statements  from  everyone 
present,  and  making  abstracts  of  them  for  your  conven¬ 
ience.  With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Ward’s  guests  I’ve 
made  a  casual  search  of  the  rooms,  and  found  what  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find — nothing.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Hammer.  He  took  the  yellow  sheets 
from  Moffett  with  a  rustle  of  paper,  and  called  a  police 
stenographer  from  the  hall.  “You  have  no  objection  if  a 
couple  of  our  men  look  over  the  house  themselves?” 

“None  at  all,”  said  Moffett.  “Everyone  in  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  Freda,  the  cook,  and  Rollins  is  here 
in  the  bar.” 

Cruthers  came  over  and  sat  down  by  Maclain.  There 
was  a  shuffle  of  feet  as  the  police  stenographer  arranged 
his  table. 

“I  think  Tom  Ward  bumped  him  to  get  publicity  for 
his  newest  star,”  the  agent  whispered  in  the  captain’s 
ear. 

Maclain  nodded  absently.  His  mind  was  focused  on 
the  problem  of  Loletta  Conklin.  The  girl  was  game.  He 
had  heard  her  talking  to  Cruthers  ov^t  the  coffee,  her 
voice  firm  and  assured,  without  a  trace  of  fear. 
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The  captain  lived  for  the  law,  but  sometimes  he  found 
its  workings  cruel.  He  had  no  desire  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
justice,  yet  he  knew  that  Loletta  had  not  killed  Harry 
Vance.  The  captain  had  held  her  in  his  arms  too  soon 
after  the  murder  not  to  know. 

The  captain  could  trust  his  fingers.  There  had  been  no 
blood  on  Loletta’s  hands  or  rainproof  coat.  The  drag¬ 
ging  up  of  her  past  could  have  no  object,  unless  it  was  to 
stain  Cruthers  with  a  motive  of  revenge.  Vance’s  murder 
already  had  a  motive — two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
cash.  The  captain  decided  he  would  keep  Loletta  in  the 
clear. 

“To  avoid  confusion,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer,  “I’d 
like  to  question  the  guests  one  at  a  time — in  your  pres¬ 
ence,  of  course,  Mr.  Moffett.” 

“The  matter  is  in  your  hands,  Sergeant,”  the  lawyer 
assured  him.  “I’ll  be  glad  to  go  out,  too,  if  you  wish.” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all.”  Hammer  adopted  his  most 
convivial  manner.  “I’d  like  you  to  stay  here.  I’ll  take  Miss 
Conklin  first.  The  others  can  wait  in  the  library,  if  that’s 
convenient.” 

Duncan  Maclain  got  up,  touched  Schnucke’s  brace, 
and  started  toward  the  door. 

“Not  you,  Captain,”  Hammer  said  quickly.  “I’m 
counting  on  your  help.” 

Maclain  swung  about  and  lifted  his  expressive  eye¬ 
brows.  He  waited  until  the  footfalls  of  Cruthers,  Ward, 
and  Paula  had  retreated  down  the  hall. 

“That  may  be  dangerous,  Sergeant,”  he  murmured. 
“I’m  super-sensitive  to  women  with  charming  voices. 
You  don’t  know  but  what  I’ve  already  warned  Miss 
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Conklin  not  to  tell  you  anything  that  she  wouldn’t  want 
anyone  else  to  hear.” 

“I’ll  chance  it,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer.  The  lines  on 
his  forehead  might  have  been  either  weariness  or  a  tiny 
frown. 

“Tell  me  when  you  want  me  to  start,”  said  the  police 
stenographer. 

“You  might  start  with  Captain  Maclain’s  remark,”  said 
Hammer  meaningly.  “And  after  that,  put  everything 
down.” 

“Pm  sure  the  captain  was  joking,”  Moffett  was  smooth, 
placating. 

“Far  from  it,”  said  Maclain. 

He  had  caught  a  hum  of  voices  outside,  decorously 
official.  New  developments  were  welcome.  They  would 
divert  the  line  of  inquiry  for  the  moment  and  give  the 
captain  time  to  form  a  concrete  plan.  Once  the  tenacious 
Hammer  smelled  blackmail  in  the  offing,  he  would  worry 
it  as  Schnucke  worried  a  bone. 

Two  troopers  came  in  and  deposited  their  discovery 
on  the  table  in  front  of  Hammer  with  a  metallic  rattle  of 
chain. 

“See  that  no  one  touches  that,”  the  sergeant  ordered 
the  police  stenographer.  He  got  up  and  went  out  with 
the  two  men. 

The  captain  put  a  cigarette  in  his  holder  and  lit  it. 
Things  were  breaking  in  an  unexpected  fashion.  He 
traced  the  sound  of  Hammer’s  voice  until  it  was  lost  in 
Paula’s  room. 

“That’s  something,  anyhow,”  Moffett  stated  guard¬ 
edly.  “It  looks  as  if  the  money’s  been  found.” 
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A  pencil  slithered  over  paper  as  the  impassive  police  re¬ 
porter  recorded  Moffett’s  remark.  Maclain  suppressed 
a  smile  and  held  his  tongue.  Quite  obviously,  the  thor¬ 
ough-going  stenographer  intended  to  get  everything 
down. 

Sergeant  Hammer  returned  alone,  and  silently  resumed 
his  position. 

“I  think  you’d  better  stay,  Miss  Conklin,”  he  said  after 
a  moment.  “I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  before  this  is 
mentioned  to  anyone  in  the  library.  For  your  informa¬ 
tion,  Captain  Maclain,  the  missing  despatch  case  has  been 
found.” 

“Thank  you,  Sergeant.” 

The  captain  found  a  tray  and  disposed  of  ashes.  Lo- 
letta  Conklin  climbed  to  a  stool  beside  him. 

“It’s  a  leather-covered  bag  about  half  the  size  of  a 
small  suitcase.”  Hammer  paused  for  the  stenographer’s 
benefit,  then  said,  “Get  this.” 

“Yes,  Sergeant.”  A  notebook  page  flipped  over. 

“It  has  staples  along  the  top.  A  chain,  still  intact,  runs 
through  them  and  is  fastened  by  a  padlock.  The  leather 
hasn’t  been  cut  open.” 

“It  can’t  be,  Sergeant,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  said  Moffett. 
“That  case  is  supposed  to  be  fireproof  and  burglarproof. 
It’s  steel-fined.” 

“Have  you  a  key?” 

“Two,”  said  Moffett.  “One  for  the  case,  and  one  for 
the  padlock  which  chained  it  to  the  steering  wheel.” 

“Suppose  we  open  it  now.” 

“You’ll  have  to  get  Mr.  Ward,”  said  Moffett.  “My 
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keys  are  in  the  apartment  in  Los  Angeles.  He  has  the 
only  others.” 

When  Tom  Ward  was  brought  in,  the  sergeant  said 
without  any  preliminaries: 

“We’ve  recovered  your  despatch  case,  Mr.  Ward. 
We’d  like  to  have  your  key.” 

“Where  did  you  find  it?”  asked  Ward,  with  ill-sup¬ 
pressed  excitement. 

“I’ll  tell  you  in  a  minute,”  said  Hammer.  “First  I’d  like 
to  have  the  key.” 

Chain  rattled  again.  There  was  the  click  of  a  lock  and 
a  clunk  on  the  table  as  one  of  the  leather  sides  dropped 
down. 

“Empty,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

“What  makes  you  think  that,  Captain?”  the  sergeant 
inquired. 

“It’s  just  a  pleasant  flight  of  fancy.  Murder’s  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  a  clever  artist  is  always  worthy  of  his 
hire.  At  least,  that’s  the  way  the  picture  unfolds  to  me.” 

“All  right,  Dune,  you  win,”  said  Ward.  “It’s  empty. 
Now  maybe  you  could  fly  off  into  another  flight  of 
fancy  and  figure  out  how  that  was  opened  and  taken 
from  my  car  without  a  key.” 

“It  wasn’t.”  The  captain  put  out  his  cigarette.  “The 
chain  and  the  lock  are  unbroken,  yet  the  despatch  case 
was  taken  from  the  car  and  opened.  Your  keys  are  in  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Moffett.  We  don’t  think  Ward  killed  to 
steal  his  own  money.  What’s  the  answer?” 

Sergeant  Hammer  made  a  grudging  admittance. 
“Somebody  else  had  a  key.” 
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“Two  keys,”  said  Maclain. 

“All  right,”  Hammer  conceded.  “Two  keys.” 

He  took  out  his  pencil  and  used  the  eraser  to  push  the 
despatch  case  farther  along  the  table. 

“We’ll  give  that  a  going  over  for  fingerprints  pres¬ 
ently,  and  see  what  we  can  see.”  He  turned  in  his  chair 
and  smiled  at  Ward.  “You  couldn’t  have  been  mistaken 
about  putting  that  money  in  there,  could  you,  Mr. 
Ward?” 

Tom  Ward  paused  in  the  process  of  decapitating  a 
cigar  with  his  thumbnail. 

“Pardon  me,  Sergeant,”  he  remarked  with  annihilating 
politeness,  “I  don’t  quite  get  you.  Are  you  speaking  to 
me?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer.  “I  asked  you  if  you 
were  sure  the  money  was  in  there.” 

“Two  hundred  thousand  dollars?”  Ward  waggled  his 
head  slowly  on  his  shoulders  and  finally  said  resignedly, 
“Believe  it  or  not,  Sergeant,  I  even  looked  twice.  Once 
when  Vance  left  the  first  time,  and  again  when  he  left 
the  second  time  and  I  transferred  the  cash  from  his  car 
to  mine.” 

“Then  the  money  was  in  there  when  Vance  left,” 
Hammer  remarked  unimpressed.  “I  see.”  He  picked  up 
the  yellow  sheets  of  Moffett’s  notes  and  began  to  study 
them.  “You  searched  Mrs.  Vance’s  room  this  morning, 
Mr.  Moffett?”  Hammer  didn’t  look  up. 

“Yes,  I  did,”  said  the  lawyer,  “but  not  too  thor¬ 
oughly.” 

“What  were  you  looking  for?” 

“I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  if  I  could  tell  you  that 
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there  were  no  blood-stained  clothes  about.  Mr.  Ward 
was  with  me.” 

“But  it  didn’t  occur  to  you  to  check  if  there  were  any 
blood-stained  towels  about.” 

Hammer’s  sun-wrinkled  eyes  came  up  from  the  paper 
and  fixed  the  lawyer  piercingly. 

“No,”  said  Moffett.  “Frankly,  it  didn’t.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you’ve  found  some?” 

“No,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer.  “Frankly,  I  haven’t,  but 
Trooper  Goetz  dug  up  this  despatch  case  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  soiled  linen  hamper  in  Mrs.  Vance’s  bath¬ 
room.” 

“Paula  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,”  said  Tom  Ward. 

“I’m  afraid,”  the  sergeant  continued,  “that  that’s  some¬ 
thing  she’ll  have  to  prove  to  me.” 

The  Dobermans  began  to  bark  again  outside. 

“Rollins  is  taking  them  their  breakfast,”  Ward  said. 

The  captain  reached  down  a  foot  and  tenderly  mas¬ 
saged  Schnucke’s  backbone  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe.  He 
had  been  hearing  sounds,  separate  from,  and  filtered 
through  the  screen  of  the  conversation. 

Maclain,  who  lived  in  the  dark,  was  listening.  The  sigh 
of  trees,  and  the  beat  of  rain  were  as  vivid  by  day  as  by 
night.  Other  sounds  were  as  vivid,  too.  But  once  again 
the  Dobermans  had  interrupted  him  as  they  had  done 
the  night  before,  killing  his  perception  with  their  yap- 
ping. 

He  slid  down  from  the  stool,  his  face  a  study  in  con¬ 
centration.  He  was  interested  in  the  sergeant’s  findings, 
but  there  was  something  more  important,  something 
more  vital,  too. 
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Maclain  stood  immobile,  oblivious  to  those  about  him, 
trying  to  catch  once  more  the  ominous  vibrations  which 
had  rasped  across  his  hearing.  Then,  like  a  last  feeble 
signal  from  a  sinking  ship,  the  disturbing  noises  were 
gone  forever,  lost  in  the  dogs’  melee. 

The  captain  moved  with  the  unleashed  snap  of  a  flexed- 
back  wire,  grabbing  the  startled  sergeant  from  his  place 
behind  the  table. 

“Quick!”  he  commanded.  “Don’t  talk!  Just  run!” 

Sergeant  Hammer  was  a  man  of  action.  With  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  tight  grip  on  his  elbow  they  raced  the  length  of  the 
hall.  Maclain  found  the  doorknob  and  turned  it. 

“No  time  to  waste!”  he  warned  again. 

They  went  back  four  steps,  charged  with  a  rush,  and 
smashed  in  the  bedroom  door. 

Hammer  took  the  room  in  five  long  strides. 

“I  was  certain  I  heard  someone  moaning,”  said  Duncan 
Maclain. 

“One  way  to  keep  from  talking,”  said  Hammer.  “Now 
it’s  suicide.” 

The  captain  came  up  beside  him. 

The  sergeant  held  out  an  empty  tumbler. 

“What  do  you  make  of  that?  The  glass  is  coated  with 
white  inside.”  He  lifted  it  close  to  the  captain’s  nose. 

Maclain  sniffed.  “Don’t  taste  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  probably 
cyanide.  Fast  as  lightning.” 

He  knelt  on  the  tiles  and  hunted  vainly  for  a  sign  of 
life,  but  all  of  his  keenness  could  not  find  a  trace.  Paula 
Vance  was  dead  on  the  bathroom  floor.  .  .  . 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  California  papers 
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were  on  the  spot.  Their  weather  departments  compro¬ 
mised  by  announcing  that  a  series  of  heavy  mists  were 
filling  the  land  of  sunshine  with  a  great  nocturnal  gloom. 
Gobs  of  water  were  sloshing  down,  setting  a  hopeless 
task  for  the  windshield  wipers  on  Sergeant  Hammer’s 
radio  car. 

“This  case  is  a  dead-ender,”  Hammer  remarked 
morosely  to  Captain  Maclain  beside  him.  “It  beats  me 
what  you  hope  to  find,  tearing  around  the  countryside 
on  such  an  afternoon.” 

“Landmarks,”  said  Maclain.  He  cranked  the  right- 
hand  window  up  a  bit  tighter  and  muttered,  “Oh  what 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?” 

“A  murder  case,”  Sergeant  Hammer  informed  him, 
“where  at  the  time  the  corpse  gets  skizzled  with  a  bowie 
knife,  everybody  within  twenty  miles  is  safe  in  bed  and 
asleep,  instead  of  tucked  into  raincoats  and  busy  running 
around.” 

“It’s  the  running  around  that  interests  me,”  said  Mac- 
lain. 

The  sergeant  glanced  at  him  sideward.  “You’re  talking 
about  Paula  Vance  now,  I  suppose.  I  thought  Cruthers 
cleared  all  that  up  this  morning.  He  admitted  readily 
enough  that  she  crossed  the  patio  and  paid  a  visit  to  his 
room.” 

The  captain  asked  a  question.  “What  do  you  think  of 
him?” 

“Smart,”  said  Hammer,  “and  crazy  about  the  Conklin 
girl.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I’m  inclined  to  believe  his  story. 
The  perfect  gentleman  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think 
he  did  just  what  he  says — patted  the  slightly  stewed  Mrs. 
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Vance  on  the  shoulder,  gave  her  some  fatherly  advice 
mixed  with  another  drink,  and  sent  her  back  home.” 

“It  gives  him  a  good  alibi,  anyhow,”  Maclain  remarked. 

“Yes,”  said  Hammer,  “and  the  dead  woman,  too — if 
it’s  true.” 

The  sergeant  slowed  down. 

“Here’s  Encinitas.  It  took  us  just  over  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  house.  Now  what  do  you  want  to  do?” 

“Check  the  lunchroom  where  Vance  had  something  to 
eat  last  night,  and  the  filling  station  that  worked  on  his 
car.” 

“They’ve  already  been  checked,”  said  Hammer  dryly. 
“We  do  a  little  police  work  in  California,  too.” 

“Of  course — I  might  have  known,”  said  Maclain, 
properly  chastened.  “Then  no  one  in  either  place  saw 
him  use  the  phone?” 

Hammer  looked  at  his  notebook,  then  shut  off  the 
motor  and  without  a  word  got  out  of  the  car.  Maclain 
had  time  for  a  cigarette  before  he  returned. 

“No,”  said  Hammer,  taking  up  things  where  they’d 
left  off.  “Nobody  saw  him  use  the  phone.  Where  to 
now?” 

The  captain  leaned  back  and  thoughtfully  smoothed 
his  brow. 

“If  you  left  Tom  Ward’s  house  at  halfpast  ten  in  the 
rainstorm,  would  you  take  this  road  to  Los  Angeles?” 

“Vance  took  it,  if  that’s  what  you’re  driving  at,”  said 
Sergeant  Hammer,  with  a  slight  air  of  tolerance.  “He 
telephoned  Moffett  from  Carlsbad,  five  miles  farther  on, 
that  he’d  been  delayed.” 

“Moffett  told  us  that,”  said  Maclain. 
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“Well,  it’s  true,”  Hammer  assured  him.  He  started  up 
the  motor.  “You’re  thinking  of  something  else,  too,  aren’t 
you?” 

Maclain  nodded. 

“This  morning  the  Los  Angeles  police  checked  the 
telephone  charge  sheet  at  the  Elvira  Apartments  in 
Hollywood,”  the  sergeant  said.  “At  ten  minutes  past  two 
last  night,  Harmon  Moffett  placed  a  house-to-house  call 
to  Rancho  Santa  Fe.  There’s  also  a  record  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  office  of  that  long-distance  call.  Where  do  ypu 
want  to  go  now?” 

“I  feel  like  Greta  Garbo,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

“And  I  feel  like  Charlie  McCarthy.  Somebody’s  mak¬ 
ing  a  dummy  out  of  me  and  I’d  like  to  know  who!”  Ser¬ 
geant  Hammer  turned  the  car. 

“If  a  few  more  people  are  killed  off  in  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours,”  said  Maclain,  “it  will  certainly  narrow 
things  down.” 

They  drove  half  a  mile  in  silence. 

“What  makes  you  think  Paula  Vance  was  killed?” 
asked  the  sergeant. 

“She  had  a  hang-over,”  the  captain  said  succinctly. 
“And  her  headache  seltzer  was  loaded.” 

“She  picked  a  good  time  to  drink  it — right  after  that 
despatch  case  was  found.  Maybe  she  loaded  it  herself.” 

“Only  poisoners  drug  innocent  doses,  Sergeant.  If 
you’ll  think  back  into  criminology  you’ll  find  that  it’s 
rare  for  a  suicide  to  dilute  his  poison  with  medicine,  or 
anything  else.  People  who  want  to  kill  themselves  aren’t 
so  fancy.  They  whip  themselves  up  to  a  point,  and  swal¬ 
low  the  stuff  straight.” 
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“That’s  a  point  I’ll  add  to  my  collection.  I’ve  never 
heard  it  mentioned  before.” 

The  sergeant  drove  on  slowly,  his  forehead  wrinkled 
in  a  frown. 

“Are  you  familiar  with  the  Gross’  formula,  Captain 
Maclain?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“Very.  The  seven  prime  factors  which  have  to  be 
answered  in  solving  any  crime:  Who?  When?  Where? 
How?  Why?  and  by  whom?” 

“All  right,”  said  Hammer.  “I’m  going  to  take  your 
word  for  it  and  say  there  were  two  murders.  We  know 
who — Harry  Vance  and  his  wife.  We  know  what — 
they  were  murdered.  We  know  where — both  at  Rancho 
Santa  Fe.  We  know  when — one  at  one-thirty  last  night, 
and  one  early  this  morning.  For  Harry  Vance  we  know 
why — two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For  both  of  them 
we  know  how — Vance  was  killed  with  a  knife,  and  Paula 
was  poisoned.” 

“Which  leaves  three  factors  missing  out  of  a  possible 
fourteen,”  Maclain  reflected  aloud.  “And  possibly  only 
two  factors  missing  if  the  same  person  committed  both 
murders.” 

“That,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer  grimly,  “is  drawing 
darn  close  to  what  newspapers  like  to  call  the  perfect 
crime.  I’m  going  to  hazard  a  stab  at  why  Paula  Vance 
was  poisoned.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  hazard  anything,”  said  Maclain. 
“She  knew  something  which  would  implicate  Harry’s 
killer,  but  she  didn’t  intend  to  tell  it  right  away.  Maybe 
she  thought  it  would  serve  her  own  ends.” 

“How  do  you  get  that?” 
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“Whoever  put  that  poison  in  her  headache  stuff  didn’t 
know  when  she  would  take  it.  Consequently,  her  mur¬ 
derer  didn’t  care  when  she  took  it.  Since  there  wasn’t 
any  hurry,  Sergeant,  there  must  have  been  plenty  of 
time.” 

The  radio  car  began  to  climb  into  the  hills  back  to 
Rancho  Santa  Fe.  After  a  short  distance  Hammer  said: 
“Harry  Vance  liked  money,  didn’t  he?” 

“Don’t  we  all?”  countered  Maclain. 

“He  had  something  on  the  Conklin  girl,  Captain.” 

“Oh,”  Maclain  exclaimed  artlessly.  “Are  we  back  to 
Loletta  Conklin  again?  ” 

“I’ve  never  left  her,”  said  Hammer.  “That  is,  not  very 
far.  I  thought  you  might  have  heard  that  she’d  been  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“Your  police  records  are  most  complete,”  applauded 
Maclain. 

“If  you’ll  tell  me  something,  I’ll  give  you  my  word 
that  I  won’t  release  it  to  the  press  or  implicate  the  girl.” 

“That  sounds  fair  enough,”  said  Maclain. 

“What  was  he  trying  to  make  her  do?”  asked  Ham¬ 
mer.  “Pay  him  cash?” 

“Nothing  quite  so  obvious,  Sergeant.  He  wanted  to 
divorce  his  wife  and  marry  her.” 

The  radiotelephone  began  to  crackle  and  blared  out 
with  a  call  to  Sergeant  Hammer.  The  sergeant  reached 
for  the  mike  and  said: 

“Hello.” 

“The  woman  was  killed  with  cyanide  of  mercury,”  a 
voice  from  Headquarters  announced.  “We’ve  started  a 
routine  check  and  already  have  some  information.  It’s  an 
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ingredient  of  Prussian  blue  and  might  be  found  around 
the  paint  department  of  a  studio.  That’s  all.” 

Hammer  replaced  the  mike. 

“You’re  a  clever  man,  Captain  Maclain,  and  you’ve 
been  a  lot  of  help  to  us.  We  appreciate  it.” 

“You  sound  as  though  you’re  going  to  make  an  arrest,” 
Maclain  said  thoughtfully. 

“Strangely  enough,  I’m  not,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer. 
“We’ve  one  more  thing  to  do.  Find  the  money  and  we 
can  close  our  files.” 

“That’s  pretty  smart  work,”  Maclain  commented. 

“I’m  rather  proud  of  it  myself,”  said  Hammer.  “When 
I  get  back  to  the  house  I’ll  tell  you  a  few  things  we  found 
that  you  missed.”  He  gave  an  amiable  laugh  and  closed 
his  strong  fingers  over  the  captain’s  biceps.  “When  you 
get  back  to  New  York  you  can  tell  them  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Police  Department  put  one  over  on  you.” 

“If  the  police  weren’t  good,  I’d  always  be  helpless, 
Sergeant,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

“And  so,  Mr.  Ward,  I’m  going  to  have  to  disturb  you 
just  a  little  more,”  Sergeant  Hammer  concluded  a  short 
time  later  in  the  bar.  “We’ve  thrown  our  whole  force 
into  this  to  clean  it  up.  Nothing  remains  now  except  to 
find  the  money,  and  we  believe  it’s  here  on  the  premises. 
As  soon  as  we  locate  that,  we  can  turn  it  over  to  you.” 

Cruthers,  sitting  close  to  Maclain,  said  under  his 
breath: 

“I  wish  he’d  quit  looking  at  me.  If  he’s  going  to  buy 
drinks  for  the  house  why  doesn’t  he  get  back  of  the  bar?” 
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“I’d  like,”  Tom  Ward  rumbled,  “to  know  just  where 
we  are.” 

‘Til  make  it  brief,”  said  Hammer.  “First,  let  me  say 
that  we  found  a  duplicate  set  of  keys  which  shows  how 
the  case  was  removed  from  the  car.” 

“Where  were  they?”  asked  Moffett. 

“They  were  in  a  handbag  that  belonged  to  Paula 
Vance.”  Hammer  turned  to  Ward.  “How  long  have  you 
been  sending  money  back  and  forth  in  that  despatch 
case?” 

“Several  years.”  Ward  spoke  low,  filled  with  the  calm 
of  disillusionment.  “Not  much  money  though.  Stocks 
and  bonds  occasionally,  private  papers,  and  contracts  that 
I  didn’t  want  the  press  to  hear  about.  Until  the  contract’s 
signed,  there’s  nothing  quite  so  sacred  as  the  salary  of  a 
movie  star.” 

“Anyhow,”  said  Hammer,  “we  found  the  keys  this 
morning.  In  themselves,  they  didn’t  get  us  far.  We 
thought  that  Harry  Vance  was  murdered  in  the  garage. 
There  was  a  matter  of  minutes  involved.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Moffett.  “Where  do  you 
now  think  he  was  murdered?” 

The  sergeant  was  silent  a  minute  before  making  his 
point. 

“He  was  killed  down  the  road  somewhere.  Without 
moving  him  from  the  seat,  he  was  driven  into  the  garage. 
The  murderess — ” 

“I  don’t  believe  it!”  said  Tom  Ward. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Ward,”  the  sergeant  continued,  “but 
everything  fits  into  place  without  a  flaw.  Harry  Vance 
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loved  money,  and  evidently  needed  it,  for  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  hold  something  over  Miss  Conklin’s  head  to 
make  her  marry  him.” 

“Go  ahead,”  Loletta  blurted  out  miserably.  “Tell  him 
the  whole  thing,  Captain.” 

“Wait,  Miss  Conklin,”  Sergeant  Hammer  said  quietly. 
“You’re  not  mixed  up  in  this  at  all.  Harry  Vance  in¬ 
tended  to  divorce  his  wife.  They  fought  bitterly.  We 
found  some  letters  to  her  from  a  man  in  San  Francisco. 
We  don’t  need  to  go  into  it,  but  I’ll  say  this  much.  Vance 
had  also  found  them — he  had  written  a  most  uncompli¬ 
mentary  word  across  the  face  of  one  in  his  unmistakable 
scrawl.  The  last  of  those  letters  arrived  yesterday.  When 
Harry  left  his  wife  last  night  he  must  have  been  in  a 
terrible  state  of  mind.  We  don’t  believe  he  had  any  in¬ 
tention  of  meeting  Mr.  Moffett  in  Los  Angeles.” 

“Then  why  did  he  phone  me?”  asked  Moffett.  “He 
called  me  from  Carlsbad  that  he  was  on  his  way.  Said 
he’d  been  delayed.” 

“We  checked  that,”  Sergeant  Hammer  informed  him. 
“Maybe  he  intended  to  see  you  later,  but  at  the  time  it 
was  an  obvious  stall.  We  intend  to  prove  the  following 
facts:  That  he  came  back  here  after  the  household  re¬ 
tired—” 

Maclain  spoke  up  with  a  question. 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  for?” 

“To  get  the  duplicate  keys  he  had  left  with  his  wife.” 
Sergeant  Hammer  soft-pedaled  his  air  of  triumph. 
“That’s  why  he  phoned  you,  Mr.  Moffett.  He  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  to  steal  the  money  when  he  first  started  out.  He 
had  several  drinks  in  Carlsbad,  and  got  to  thinking  how 
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easy  it  would  be  to  get  rid  of  Paula  if  he  had  that  fortune. 
She  got  the  idea  quickly  enough  when  he  returned  and 
got  the  keys.  If  that  much  money  was  at  hand,  Paula  in¬ 
tended  to  be  in  on  it.  Her  husband  couldn’t  shake  her, 
and  they  drove  off  together.” 

“And  what,”  asked  the  captain  meekly,  “actually  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  car?” 

“They  stopped  outside,”  said  Hammer,  “a  quarter  of 
a  mile  down  the  road.  We’ve  even  found  the  spot.  We 
occasionally  get  breaks.  A  small  tree  was  knocked  down 
as  a  car  was  backed  around.  It  kept  the  rain  off  a  hand’s 
breadth  of  tire  tracks  which  check  with  the  tread  on 
Mr.  Ward’s  car.” 

His  voice  grew  uncompromisingly  stem.  “Paula  Vance 
knifed  her  husband  and  disposed  of  her  bloodstained 
clothes.” 

“Have  you  found  them?”  asked  Moffett. 

“No,”  said  Hammer,  “but  we  will.” 

“Then  maybe  you’ll  find  the  money  with  them,”  sug¬ 
gested  Maclain. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer.  “If  she  had 
left  the  money  with  her  clothes,  she  would  have  had  to 
go  back  and  get  it  again.  That’s  why  I  think  she  brought 
it  here.  She  left  the  car  in  the  garage,  closed  the  doors 
and,  wearing  only  her  slicker,  ran  across  the  lawn  to  her 
room.” 

“That’s  not  bad,”  Maclain  conceded.  “She  might  easily 
have  taken  off  her  slicker  before  she  killed  him  in  the 
car. 

“You’re  the  one  who  gave  us  the  idea,”  said  Hammer. 
“That  slicker  was  wet  when  you  heard  it  dripping  in  the 
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bathroom.  She  hid  the  despatch  case  in  the  hamper,  hid 
the  money  somewhere,  and  dashed  across  the  patio  to  Mr. 
(Druthers’  room.” 

“My  vanity  is  badly  hurt,”  said  Cruthers.  “I  thought 
she  was  paying  me  a  social  call.” 

“She  was  establishing  an  alibi  of  sorts,”  said  Hammer. 
“It  ran  the  time  so  close  that  it  nearly  had  us  fooled. 
That’s  why  I’m  certain  Vance  was  dead  before  she 
brought  him  in  here.  She  figured  cleverly  that  we’d  take 
out  the  elapsed  time  necessary  to  murder  him  in  the 
garage.  The  reason  the  captain  didn’t  hear  her  footsteps 
was  that  she  cut  across  the  soft,  soaking  lawn.” 

Tom  Ward  got  up  heavily  and  shoved  back  his  chair. 

“I  think  your  theory  is  preposterous,  Sergeant,  but 
God  help  me,  I  may  be  wrong.  It’s  just  that  I  can’t  believe 
it.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Tom.”  Harmon  Moffett  reached  out 
a  hand  and  tugged  at  Ward’s  sleeve.  Ward  sat  down. 
“The  sergeant  hasn’t  quite  covered  everything.  In  fact, 
I’d  say  he’s  missed  something  vital.  Why,  having  done 
all  this,  and  apparently  successfully  concealed  the 
money,  did  Paula  Vance  suddenly  decide  to  kill  herself 
this  morning?  What  went  wrong?” 

“She  was  murdered,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer. 

Rain  beat  against  the  windows  with  a  sudden  increase 
of  the  storm. 

“Who  killed  her,  Sergeant?”  asked  Captain  Maclain. 

“A  dead  man,”  said  Hammer  slowly.  “The  only  man 
who  knew  of  her  addiction  to  headache  seltzer.  He 
loaded  that  bottle  before  he  left.  That’s  what  brought 
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him  back  here  at  first — to  see  if  his  wife  was  dead.  That’s 
why  he  came  back  the  second  time.  He  hoped  she’d  be 
gone.  Then  he  could  take  the  keys,  secure  Mr.  Ward’s 
money  and  vanish  into  the  night.” 

“I’ll  mark  the  files  closed  when  you  find  the  money,” 
said  Duncan  Maclain. 

“Even  if  we  don’t  find  it,  Mr.  Ward  won’t  be  out  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer  with  his  friendly  smile. 
“Vance  was  bonded  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.” 

For  four  straight  hours  they  took  the  house  apart  and 
put  it  together  again.  Maclain  went  down  to  the  cottage 
and  dozed  while  Ward,  friendly  but  uncommunicative, 
entertained  a  group  of  favored  reporters  in  the  bar. 

Dinner  was  over  before  the  last  of  the  police  and  press 
had  gone. 

“Let’s  drop  it,”  said  Ward,  when  Hammer  had  finally 
departed.  His  deep  bass  laugh,  which  Maclain  had  missed, 
rang  out  a  trifle  forced.  “You’re  not  going  back  tonight 
in  this,  are  you,  Harmon?” 

“Not  if  you  have  room  for  me.” 

“There’s  another  apartment  in  the  guest  cottage  with 
Dune.”  Ward  pulled  out  a  card  table.  “We’ll  let  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  Cruthers  shout  out  their  chess  in  the  library.  You 
and  I  will  take  on  Miss  Loletta  Conklin,  the  little  girl 
who  will  one  day  be  Ward  Pictures’  greatest  star,  at  gin 
rummy.” 

“Mr.  Ward!”  Loletta  said  weakly. 

“Thanks,  Tom,”  said  Cruthers.  “I  take  it  that  means 
you’re  going  to  sign.” 

“I  like  girls  with  tough  jaws,”  said  Ward.  “Loletta’s 
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been  taking  it  on  the  chin  ever  since  she  came  down  here. 
Maybe  the  contract  will  cheer  her  up.  After  all,  I  invited 
her  here  to  have  a  little  fun.” 

“You’re  pretty  swell,  Tom,”  said  Cruthers. 

He  touched  a  hand  to  Maclain’s  elbow  and  together 
they  went  to  the  library. 

“And  you’re  pretty  swell,  too,  Captain  Maclain,” 
Cruthers  remarked  over  the  chess  board.  “What  sort  of 
magic  did  you  work  on  Tom?” 

“I’ve  known  him  a  long  time.”  The  captain  smiled. 
“He’s  full  of  sentiment,  and  just  as  full  of  hard-headed¬ 
ness.  I  pointed  out  that  a  man  who  had  just  lost  two 
hundred  thousand  might  possibly  make  it  back  quickly 
if  he  signed  up  an  actress  who  had  plenty  on  the  ball.” 

“Pawn  to  the  King’s  fourth,”  said  Cruthers. 

Somewhere  in  the  hills  close  to  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  a 
coyote  broke  loose  with  his  mournful  yapping  call. 

Tom  Ward  came  to  the  door  at  eleven,  and  poked  his 
head  in. 

“Loletta’s  going  to  bed,”  he  said.  “Could  you  drop  in 
my  study  for  a  minute,  Dune,  when  you’re  through  with 
your  game?” 

“We’re  practically  through  now,”  said  Cruthers.  “As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I’ll  quit  while  I’m  still  whole. 
That  makes  three  for  you,  Captain,  and  no  errors.”  He 
stood  up.  “I’ll  see  if  Loletta  is  still  in  the  bar.” 

Ward  started  on,  and  hesitated. 

“I  thought  I’d  better  tell  you  that  I’m  letting  the  dogs 
out  tonight  before  I  turn  in.  You  can  pass  it  on  to  Lo¬ 
letta.” 
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“I  wouldn’t  go  out  in  that  if  they  were  shooting  ‘Zieg- 
feld  Girl’  in  the  fountain,”  Cruthers  threw  over  his 
shoulder  on  his  way  to  the  bar. 

Moffett  joined  Ward  and  Maclain  in  the  study.  Leather 
creaked  as  he  sank  down  wearily  in  a  chair  beside  Ward’s 
flat-topped  desk. 

“Did  you  bring  a  bag?”  Ward  asked  his  attorney. 

“Yes,”  said  Moffett.  “It’s  in  the  back  of  my  car.” 

“Give  me  your  keys  and  I’ll  have  Rollins  take  it  down 
to  the  cottage.  Maclain’s  in  the  back  apartment,  so  you 
take  the  front.”  Ward  rang  for  Rollins. 

A  fire  was  crackling  brightly  at  the  captain’s  right. 
Schnucke,  at  his  feet,  kept  getting  too  warm,  and  push¬ 
ing  closer  against  him.  Maclain  got  up  and  moved  his 
chair  back  nearly  to  the  wall.  Rollins  came  and  went. 

Ward  sat  drumming  his  heavy  fingers  on  the  desk  top. 
“Harmon,”  he  finally  said,  “I’m  worried  as  the  devil.  The 
police  claim  Paula  committed  that  murder  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house.  If  that’s  true,  she  got  the 
money  after  the  murder.  Then  why  can’t  they  find  it? 
It  can’t  be  far.” 

“The  bonding  company’s  liable  anyhow,”  Moffett  said 
calmly. 

“Don’t  try  to  mammy-palaver  me!”  Ward  burst  out 
with  a  quick  flash  of  irritation.  “I  know  you  when  you 
start  walking  a  fence.  That  grinning  ape  of  a  sergeant 
doesn’t  think  there  was  any  money.” 

“Why  should  he  think  that?”  asked  Moffett. 

“Because  he’s  a  policeman,  and  he’s  sure  that  if  there 
was  any  money  it  would  be  here.  Well,  they’ve  even 
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scoured  the  cliffs  below  the  back  wall  and  they  can’t  find 
it.  The  bonding  company’s  going  to  want  proof  of  loss, 
and  I  haven’t  got  it,  and  there  you  are.” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Tom,”  Moffett  soothed.  “The  bond¬ 
ing  company  can’t  pull  a  stunt  like  that.  I  even  have  a 
receipt  made  out.” 

He  stopped  and  took  a  wallet  from  his  inside  pocket. 
Maclain  heard  a  paper  slither  across  the  massive  desk. 

“It’s  on  my  stationery,  all  signed  and  ready  to  give  to 
Harry.” 

“Well,  what  good  is  that?”  asked  Ward  disgustedly.  “I 
don’t  want  your  receipt.  Harry  never  got  there.  I  might 
as  well  burn  it.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Tom,”  Maclain  put  in.  “Have  Mr. 
Moffett  write  ‘Canceled’  across  the  face  of  that  receipt 
and  sign  it.  You  and  I  can  witness  it.  I  can’t  see  what  it 
says,  but  my  signature’s  good  to  prove  that  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  here  at  this  time.” 

“And  what  then?”  asked  Moffett  curiously. 

“We’ll  turn  it  over  to  the  State  Police  in  the  morning,” 
said  Maclain.  “If  the  bonding  company  tries  to  fight, 
they’ll  not  only  have  to  prove  that  Tom  didn’t  lose  his 
money,  but  they’ll  also  have  to  prove  collusion  with  you, 
Mr.  Moffett.” 

“Collusion?”  asked  Ward. 

“Yes,”  said  Moffett.  “The  captain’s  right.  They’ll  have 
to  prove  that  I  was  waiting  up  in  Los  Angeles  to  give 
a  phony  receipt  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a 
man  whom  you  sent  up  with  an  empty  despatch  case  at¬ 
tached  to  the  steering  wheel  of  the  car.” 
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“Three-way  collusion,”  said  Maclain.  “There’s  also  the 
dead  man  who  saw  the  money  put  into  the  case.” 

“His  testimony  won’t  help  much  now,”  Moffett  sug- 

“But  his  telephone  call  will,”  said  Maclain.  “We  can 
prove  that  he  phoned  you  from  Carlsbad,  a  few  miles  up 
the  line.” 

“Mark  it  canceled,”  said  Ward,  “and  I’ll  give  it  to 
Moonface  tomorrow.” 

He  shoved  the  receipt  across  to  Moffett.  Maclain  heard 
the  scratch  of  a  pen. 

Ward  came  around  the  desk.  “Here,  Dune,  give  me 
your  hand.  You  can  witness  it  on  the  back.” 

The  captain  wrote  down: 

I  was  present  when  this  piece  of  paper  was  delivered 
to  Tom  Ward  by  his  attorney,  Harmon  Moffett,  in  the 
office  of  his  house  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe. 

He  dated  it,  put  in  the  hour,  and  signed  it  “Duncan 
Maclain.” 

There  was  a  loud  rap  on  the  door.  Tom  Ward  took  the 
note,  looked  at  it,  and  then  put  it  in  his  pocket  as  he  said: 

“Come  in.” 

“It’s  Mr.  Cruthers,  sir.”  Rollins  sounded  disturbed  for 
the  first  time  since  Maclain  had  known  him.  “He’s  found 
something,  sir.  He’d  like  to  speak  to  you  and  Captain 
Maclain  in  the  bar.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Ward,  and  moved  quickly  after  the 
servant. 
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“I  can  stand  just  so  many  bodies,”  said  Moffett.  “The 
next  time  you  get  involved  in  killings,  Tom,  drop  me  a 
postcard  and  tell  me  where  you  are.” 

In  the  bar  Cruthers  conducted  Maclain  around  to  its 
end. 

“Step  around  in  back,  Captain,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  he 
said.  “I  have  something  I’d  like  you  to  pass  on.”  When 
they  stopped,  Cruthers’  voice  said,  close  to  Maclain: 

“Loletta  turned  in.  I  decided  to  mix  a  drink  before  I 
went  to  bed.”  He  placed  something  moist  and  sticky  in 
the  captain’s  hand.  “That  was  shoved  down  back  of  some 
bottles  underneath  the  counter.” 

“In  the  name  of  all  that’s  holy!”  exclaimed  Ward’s  hor¬ 
rified  voice.  “What  have  you  stumbled  on  now?” 

The  captain  twisted  the  roughness  of  cloth  between  his 
fingers  and  raised  it  to  his  nose. 

“No — don’t!  ”  Cruthers  said  very  sharply,  but  he  spoke 
too  late.  Maclain  had  casually  touched  it  with  his  tongue. 

“We’re  all  a  bit  unnerved,  I’m  afraid,”  said  the  captain. 
“I  don’t  quite  know  what  that  is,  but  I’ll  make  a  guess.  It 
looks  and  feels  very  much  like  a  towel  soaked  with  blood, 
but  the  bleeding  came  from  a  bottle.  Offhand  I’d  say  it 
was  Chambertin,  Vintage  Twenty-nine.” 

Cruthers’  discovery  lightened  the  tension  which  had 
gripped  the  house  all  day.  The  agent  said  good  night, 
and  departed,  humming  a  little  tune.  Maclain  and  Ward 
returned  to  the  study. 

“What  are  you  looking  for,  Harmon?”  Ward  asked 
the  lawyer  as  they  came  in. 
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“A  whistle,”  Moffett  answered.  “I  found  one.  There 
are  a  couple  more  in  there.” 

The  captain  heard  the  closing  of  a  desk  drawer. 

“I’m  glad  you  thought  of  it,”  said  Ward.  “I  intended 
to  give  one  to  you  and  one  to  Maclain.”  He  opened  the 
drawer  again  and  put  a  whistle  into  the  captain’s  hand. 
“Don’t  forget  those  Dobermans.  One  blast  will  stop  their 
charge.  Two  sends  them  back  to  the  kennels.  I’m  going  to 
let  them  out  after  you  and  Moffett  are  in  the  cottage.” 

Close  by  the  captain’s  chair,  Schnucke  yelped  sharply. 

“If  you  were  trying  your  whistle,  Mr.  Moffett,  it 
works  all  right,  but  please  put  it  away,”  said  Maclain.  “It 
hurts  my  dog’s  ears  and  makes  her  terribly  nervous.”  He 
stood  up.  “Are  you  coming?  I’m  going  to  turn  in.” 

“I  want  him  to  look  at  the  Conklin  girl’s  contract,” 
said  Ward. 

“I’ll  run  along,”  the  captain  said. 

The  Dobermans  expressed  their  disapproval  of  his 
progress  to  the  cottage,  but  quieted  down  again  as  he 
closed  the  door.  There  were  moments  when  powers 
slightly  greater  than  those  possessed  by  ordinary  mortals 
seemed  bestowed  on  Duncan  Maclain.  Such  moments 
worried  him.  He  liked  the  tangible — objects  he  could 
touch,  sounds  he  could  hear,  the  pleasant  tang  of  taste, 
and  the  sharp  interesting  odors  of  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  which  could  be  classified  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

Abnormal  prescience  was  confusing.  It  touched  the 
captain  as  he  hung  up  his  raincoat  and  disposed  of  his 
rubbers  in  the  closet  in  the  hall.  Some  unpleasant  climax 
was  imminent,  and  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about 
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it.  Its  unpalatable  premonition  had  spread  like  moisture 
through  the  rain-filled  air. 

The  captain  had  an  impression  of  fighting  against  the 
inevitable,  like  a  man  resting  his  puny  weight  on  the  side 
of  a  building  to  stop  the  threatened  crumpling  of  a  wall. 

He  went  on  to  his  room  and  undressed  slowly.  Then 
he  sat  down  at  a  desk  and  tumbled  a  fifty-piece  jigsaw 
puzzle  into  a  pile  before  him. 

The  happenings  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  were  all 
in  his  possession,  all  together,  but  the  captain  found  them 
inert  and  lifeless.  Sergeant  Hammer  had  adroitly  assem¬ 
bled  them  into  a  picture. 

The  captain  admitted  that  the  picture  was  pretty,  but 
it  didn’t  make  sense.  It  clashed  in  his  fertile  imagination, 
as  though  the  sergeant  had  assembled  two  separate  jigsaw 
puzzles  and  miraculously  made  them  into  one.  The  out¬ 
come  was  pretty,  yes,  but  startling — like  a  Baldwin  loco¬ 
motive  rushing  over  tracks  on  a  stormy  sea  while  a  kanga¬ 
roo  in  a  rowboat  towed  it  ashore. 

“Schnucke,”  said  the  captain  as  he  reached  into  the 
pieces  before  him,  “I’m  losing  my  grip.” 

She  trotted  up  sympathetically  at  his  tone,  and  rested 
her  head  on  his  knee. 

His  vital  fingers  began  to  sort  and  reject  with  machine¬ 
like  rapidity  until  he  found  two  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
which  fit.  Hooking  them  together,  he  tenderly  patted 
them  down.  He  was  never  quite  able  to  explain  the  satis¬ 
faction  he  derived  from  matching  two  small  pieces  of 
wood  cut  into  irregular  design.  Somehow  it  supplied  him 
with  the  glow  which  a  lover  of  art  might  find  in  produc¬ 
ing  matched  color. 
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Perhaps  it  renewed  his  assurance  in  the  infallible  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  touch.  He  knew  that  sometimes  it  brought 
him  the  plausible  answer  out  of  chaos,  proving  again  that 
two  and  two  always  made  four,  and  that  five  and  four 
made  nine. 

Harry  Vance  had  never  reached  Los  Angeles.  He  had 
been  killed  in  or  near  the  grounds  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe. 
Therefore,  he  couldn’t  by  any  chance  have  turned  over 
the  money  to  Moffett  in  Los  Angeles. 

That  was  two  and  two. 

The  captain  sorted  out  two  other  pieces  and  put  them 
together.  Llis  fingers  traced  the  contour  and  he  smiled 
into  the  darkness. 

Harmon  Moffett  was  Tom  Ward’s  attorney,  with  ap¬ 
parently  full  powers  to  handle  Ward’s  transactions.  Lie 
might  be  financially  deep  into  the  movie  magnate.  Harry 
Vance,  as  Ward’s  secretary,  might  have  known  or  sus¬ 
pected  it.  Paula  might  have  known  it,  too. 

Moffett  could  have  hidden  the  empty  despatch  case 
in  Paula’s  hamper.  If  the  attorney  had  been  embezzling 
from  Ward,  he  might  have  prepared  his  own  way  for  sui¬ 
cide,  and  instead  slipped  the  poison  into  Paula’s  bottle  at 
the  same  time  he  hid  the  despatch  case. 

The  captain’s  fingers  closed  tight  on  a  piece  of  the 
puzzle.  Briefly,  he  held  it  up  in  the  air,  in  the  manner 
of  a  man  with  vision  examining  an  object  with  a  critical 
eye. 

The  telephone  company  didn’t  make  mistakes.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  Vance  was  killed,  Moffett  had  talked 
to  Tom  Ward  on  a  genuine  Los  Angeles  long-distance 
call.  The  persistent  police  had  checked  with  the  tele- 
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phone  company  and  checked  with  the  charge  sheet  in 
Moffett’s  apartment  house.  Harmon  Moffett  could  not 
kill  a  man  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe  and  be  in  Los  Angeles  at 
the  same  time. 

Maclain  irritably  snapped  the  piece  he  was  holding 
down  on  the  desk  top. 

It  didn’t  fit  in. 

Like  a  chasm  before  him,  cracked  open  in  the  frozen 
solidness  of  a  beautiful  theory,  he  was  stopped  at  the  edge 
of  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Five  and  four  were  adding  up 
to  eight,  and  it  couldn’t  be  done.  All  the  time,  from  the 
birth  of  mathematics,  it  had  to  equal  nine. 

The  captain  came  to  his  feet  with  his  senses  strum¬ 
ming.  Somewhere  in  front  of  the  cottage  he  had  caught 
the  sound  of  a  scuffle.  Moving  through  the  sweep  of  wind 
against  the  cottage  he  had  heard  one  single  strangling 
call.  The  Dobermans  had  yapped,  and  stopped,  but  not 
abruptly  as  they  had  stopped  before. 

Forgetting  Schnucke,  forgetting  his  vital  count  of  the 
steps,  the  captain  snatched  the  whistle  Ward  had  given 
him  and  dashed  for  the  front  of  the  cottage.  His  out¬ 
stretched  hands  saved  him  from  a  battering  stop  against 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  He  flung  it  open  and 
blew  the  whistle  strongly. 

In  back  of  him  Schnucke  yelped. 

Like  some  ancient  stroke  of  legerdemain  the  grounds 
were  suddenly  silent  except  for  the  whip  of  wind  and  a 
painful  moaning.  The  single  soundless  blast  of  the  whistle 
had  checked  the  Dobermans’  murderous  menacing  growl. 
Maclain  blew  twice  more,  and  heard  the  splatter  of  the 
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vicious  dogs’  feet  as  they  trotted  obediently  to  the  ken¬ 
nels. 

Maclain  walked  toward  the  groaning  until  his  foot 
struck  cloth.  He  knelt  down  and  lowered  his  head  to 
catch  the  whisper  of  the  figure  beside  him. 

“The  dogs  got  me.  I  was  coming  down  from  the  house 
and  they  jumped  me.  I  saved  my  throat,  but  they  chewed 
my  arm.” 

Feet  pounded  down  the  gravel  path  and  stopped  in 
back  of  Maclain. 

“Your  dogs  got  Moffett,  Tom,”  Maclain  said  soberly. 
“Help  me  carry  him  inside.” 

“I  can  walk  all  right,”  said  Moffett  in  stronger  tones. 
“You  shut  up  those  devils,  Tom.”  The  attorney  got  to 
his  feet. 

“How  did  they  get  loose?”  Ward  asked  stonily. 

“That’s  one  for  you  to  answer,”  said  Moffett.  “When 
I  came  from  the  house  they  were  already  prowling 
around.  If  you  think  they  mind  that  whistle  of  yours, 
you’re  crazy!” 

Maclain  got  up  and  ruefully  brushed  mud  from  his 
dressing  gown. 

“You  must  not  have  blown  it  hard  enough,  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fett.  Luckily,  they  minded  mine.” 

He  held  it  out  as  Ward  clicked  on  his  flashlight,  then 
put  it  in  his  dressing-gown  pocket  where  it  nestled  close 
to  the  one  that  Moffett  had  dropped.  The  captain  had 
wanted  that  whistle  of  Moffett’s  badly.  It  had  taken  him 
a  moment  of  frantic  search  while  he  was  kneeling  to  find 
it  in  a  puddle  of  water  on  the  ground. 
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The  captain  waited  while  Tom  Ward  locked  the  ken¬ 
nels,  then  helped  Moffett  into  the  guest  cottage.  In  spite 
of  his  assurances,  the  lawyer  was  badly  shaken,  and 
leaned  heavily  on  the  captain’s  arm. 

Ward  went  up  to  the  main  house  to  call  a  doctor,  as  the 
telephones  in  the  cottage  were  only  part  of  an  interhouse 
system. 

In  his  apartment,  the  lawyer  lay  down  on  a  couch  in 
the  living  room.  He  got  up  again  almost  immediately. 

“I’ve  got  to  have  a  drink,”  he  said. 

“I  could  have  found  it  for  you,”  said  Maclain. 

“I’ve  caused  you  enough  trouble.” 

Moffett  came  out  of  the  bedroom  with  a  bottle  and 
glasses.  He  poured  two  drinks,  handed  one  to  the  captain, 
and  again  lay  down. 

Maclain’s  wet  clothes  were  clinging  uncomfortably 
about  him.  He  tossed  down  the  warming  two  fingers  of 
rye. 

“I’m  going  in  and  change,”  he  said.  “If  there’s  anything 
you  want,  just  call.” 

Reaching  his  bedroom,  Maclain  put  the  two  whistles 
on  the  bureau  and  stripped.  After  a  vigorous  toweling,  he 
put  on  fresh  pajamas. 

A  tour  of  the  room  and  a  touch  of  each  of  the  lamp 
bulbs  assured  him  the  lights  were  out.  He  pulled  the  small 
chain  of  the  lamp  on  the  table  and  held  his  hand  about  the 
bulb  until  the  growing  warmth  told  him  it  was  on. 

A  strange,  incredible  half  suspicion  was  forming  in  his 
brain.  He  wanted  light  so  that  Schnucke  could  see. 
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Cautiously  he  closed  the  door  to  the  hall,  then  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

“Schnucke!  ” 

She  came  up  inquiringly,  announcing  her  presence 
by  pressing  close  to  his  knee.  Maclain  took  the  whistle 
he  had  found  near  Moffett  and  shook  it  free  of  water. 
Suddenly  he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  blew. 

Schnucke  yelped  softly. 

The  captain’s  eyebrows  went  up  in  an  expression  of 
vast  amazement.  He  reached  out  and  turned  off  the  light 
on  the  table.  Holding  the  whistle  concealed  in  his  fist, 
he  placed  it  to  his  lips  again  and  blew  more  vigorously. 

Schnucke  pressed  close  to  his  leg,  wagging  her  tail, 
but  made  no  sound. 

Still  in  the  dark,  the  captain  took  his  own  and  blew  on 
it  sharply.  This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  Schnucke’s 
whimper  and  yelp  of  pain. 

“So  you  saw  Mr.  Moffett  put  that  whistle  to  his  lips 
in  the  study,  did  you?”  Maclain  asked  her  half  aloud,  as 
though  she  might  answer.  “You  thought  it  would  hurt 
your  precious  ears,  so  you  just  yelped  anyhow.  I’m  sorry, 
Schnucke,  old  lady,  but  that  whistle  doesn’t  blow.” 

The  captain  found  a  pair  of  nail  clippers,  took  the 
offending  whistle  in  his  strong  fingers  and  went  deftly 
to  work  digging  into  its  interior  with  the  tiny  file.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  a  rolled-up  wad  of  paper  scarcely  bigger  than 
a  pea  was  rolling  about  in  his  palm. 

The  deep  strong  lines  of  the  captain’s  face  set  with  a 
quick  sweeping  fury. 

Apparently  two  perfect  murders  stale-mating  each 
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other  were  not  enough.  Moffett  could  have  blown  his 
lungs  out  with  the  whistle  he  had,  and  still  the  Dober¬ 
mans  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  You  couldn’t  hang 
two  Dobermans,  trained  to  fierceness,  for  killing  a  man. 

The  tiny  bit  of  wadding  that  Maclain  had  removed 
had  really  made  it  a  soundless  whistle,  and  one  that  not 
even  a  dog  could  hear,  for  it  emitted  no  type  of  sound. 

The  captain  was  suddenly  very  sleepy.  He  put  the  two 
whistles  and  the  tiny  bit  of  wadding  in  a  bureau  drawer. 
Some  time  after  he  had  stretched  out  on  the  bed,  he 
heard  the  arrival  of  the  doctor’s  car.  Then  the  doctor 
went  away. 

Schnucke  kept  stirring  about  wakefully.  Finally  the 
captain  got  up  again,  with  quite  unjustified  pique,  and 
shut  her  up  in  the  adjoining  dressing  room. 

Back  in  bed,  he  fought  against  eyelids  grown  heavy. 
The  infernal  couplet  he  had  thought  of  the  night  before 
started  driving  a  corkscrew  into  his  numbing  brain: 

I  went  down  town 

And  bought  a  wooden  whistle. 

And  when  I  got  it  home 
It  wooden  whistle. 

It  was  all  so  divinely  clear,  so  ideally  transparent.  He 
relaxed  far  down  in  the  bed.  Any  man  with  subnormal 
perspicacity  should  have  read  the  answer  long  before, 
in  the  way  that  a  child  can  tell  the  sky  is  blue. 

Creeping  inertia  was  softening  his  muscles,  dropping 
him  deeper  into  delightful  oblivion.  He  had  a  task  to  per¬ 
form,  something  which  he  had  very  much  wanted  to  do. 
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It  had  to  do  with  Ward.  Ward  and  a  switchboard.  Ser¬ 
geant  Hammer  and  a  switchboard. 

There  was  weakness  in  Cruthers’  alibi,  too. 

The  captain  clenched  his  fists  beneath  the  covers  until 
the  nails  bit  into  his  palms.  He  had  it  at  last,  of  course, 
but  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter  particularly.  He  relaxed  his 
hands  and  muttered  helplessly: 

“And  when  I  got  it  home  it  wooden  whistle!” 

“Maclain!  ” 

The  room  was  full  of  whispers  repeating  his  name  with 
fiendish  persistence.  He  could  have  slept  through  can¬ 
nonading  or  a  thunderstorm,  but  when  anything  was 
fiendishly  persistent  it  crept  through  to  one’s  conscious¬ 
ness  after  awhile. 

“Maclain!” 

How  could  he  rest  with  that  going  on?  He  had  been 
dreaming  of  swimming,  floating  around  in  a  comfortable 
sea  of  cotton.  Somebody  jealous  of  his  somnolent  luxury 
kept  poking  him  down  into  wakefulness  with  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  a  voice.  He  could  find  repose  again  if  the  voice 
would  only  yell  and  cease  its  insistent  brushing.  It  was 
as  provoking  as  a  housemaid  outside  a  hotel  room  busy 
with  her  early  morning  sweeping  of  the  corridor  floor. 

“Maclain!  ” 

The  captain  burrowed  under  his  pillow  and  pulled 
protecting  covers  up  over  his  groggy  head.  He  had 
trained  his  hearing  too  fine.  Now,  when  he  didn’t  want 
to  use  it,  it  had  gone  perverse  on  him  and  started  beating 
tin  pans  like  a  naughty  little  boy  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
brain. 
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It  must  be  late.  Perhaps  it  was  nearly  morning.  If  it 
wasn’t  such  an  effort  he  could  feel  his  braille  watch  and 
find  the  time — not  that  it  made  any  difference.  He 
wouldn’t  be  so  sleepy  except  at  the  dullest  hour  of  the 
night  when  vitality  was  dangerously  low. 

“Maclain!” 

Blazes,  but  the  thing  was  persistent!  There  it  was  again, 
full  of  urgency.  A  nice  voice.  Queer  that  for  the  moment 
he  couldn’t  place  who  it  belonged  to.  He  had  heard  it 
many  times  before. 

Maybe  it  was  in  the  room.  No,  it  wasn’t.  Not  satisfied 
with  vaccinating  him  with  whispers,  it  had  to  start  tap¬ 
ping- 

It  wouldn’t  start  tapping,  would  it?  Not  if  it  was  in 
the  room. 

“Maclain!”  Tap,  tap,  tap. 

The  tapping  came  from  his  left.  What  did  that  mean? 
Yes,  somebody  was  rapping  continually  on  his  bedroom 
door. 

The  captain’s  sinewy  muscles  stiffened,  moved  with 
comalike  effort,  worked  by  every  ounce  of  his  indomi¬ 
table  will.  He  battled  the  covers  down  an  inch  at  a  time, 
an  endless  dragging  process  interspersed  with  periods  of 
blankness  which  might  have  been  naps. 

The  voice  always  brought  him  back.  He  had  to  get  up. 
Someone  needed  him.  Even  with  a  spinning  head  and  a 
fatigue-drugged  brain,  he  had  to  get  up. 

Pressing  his  temples  tightly  to  keep  from  dizzy  sway¬ 
ing  he  made  the  edge  of  the  bed.  It  was  slightly  better 
when  the  soles  of  his  feet  touched  the  roughness  of  the 
matted  floor.  Orientation  came  creeping  when  he  felt 
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his  dressing  gown  on  the  chair  beside  him  and  located 
his  slippers  beneath  it.  In  a  flash  of  lucidity  he  remem¬ 
bered  it  was  damp,  and  didn’t  attempt  to  put  it  on. 

Three  staggering  paces  forward  to  a  table,  turn  left, 
and  straight  ahead.  Then  he  could  stop  that  stealthy 
knock  and  whisper  by  opening  the  door.  The  table  was 
there,  with  an  ashtray  on  it.  He  paused  and  pressed  his 
aching  eyes.  His  entire  head  was  puffed  and  tender.  It 
hurt  to  touch  his  hair. 

Schnucke  was  in  the  dressing  room  to  the  right.  He 
didn’t  need  Schnucke.  He  had  shut  her  up  himself  and  it 
meant  a  long  journey  through  blackness  to  get  her.  It 
was  easier  to  leave  her  there. 

The  foot  of  the  bed  was  at  his  left.  Five  short  paces, 
and  he  could  touch  the  doorknob.  One  step  before  that, 
his  feet  would  leave  the  matting  and  touch  the  polished 
wood  which  made  a  varnished  border  around  the  edge 
of  the  floor. 

Usually  he  walked  with  the  lithe  free  pace  of  a  man 
who  knows  exactly  where  he’s  going.  Tired  from  his 
struggle  against  all-consuming  sluggishness,  his  befuddled 
senses  made  him  slow. 

He  took  two  paces  forward,  and  stopped  as  if  a  curtain 
of  steel  had  dropped  before  him.  One  naked  foot  had 
struck  a  pushed-up  ridge  of  matting.  When  Maclain  had 
gone  to  bed  the  matting  had  been  smooth. 

A  blind  man  dared  not  make  mistakes.  Safety  lay  in 
knowledge.  That  pushed-up  ridge  in  the  matting  passed 
an  ice-filled  sponge  across  the  mistiness  of  the  captain’s 
brain.  He  didn’t  know  what  it  meant,  but  he  did  know 
one  thing — it  hadn’t  been  there  before. 
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Schnucke  whined  softly,  and  with  her  whine  Maclain 
was  suddenly  lost  in  the  vastness  of  his  bedroom.  Her 
whine  came  from  his  left.  The  planned-out  world, 
mapped  indelibly  in  the  captain’s  memory,  went  quaking 
into  atoms.  His  guiding  compass  started  a  dizzy  whirl. 
Schnucke  should  be  at  his  right — if  he  was  headed  to¬ 
ward  the  bedroom  door. 

The  captain  froze. 

The  sound  which  had  dominated  everything  when  he 
went  to  bed  was  missing.  While  he  had  slept,  the  whis¬ 
tling  sweep  of  wind  had  quieted.  Now,  with  his  blunted 
senses  strained  to  breaking,  he  heard  only  the  doleful 
patter  of  a  fast  diminishing  rain. 

In  the  end,  it  was  the  wind  that  saved  him.  As  though 
regretting  its  departure  over  the  mountains,  it  touched 
the  back  of  Tom  Ward’s  estate,  flicking  its  tail  in  one 
last  playful  swirl.  Moistened  air  blew  fresh  in  the  face 
of  Captain  Duncan  Maclain. 

Like  the  click  of  a  quick-snapped  shutter,  he  saw  his 
own  position  in  one  clairvoyant  view.  Instead  of  being 
at  the  bedroom  door,  he  was  close  to  the  wide-swung  bal¬ 
cony  doors  and  the  drop  four  hundred  feet  below. 

The  rush  which  would  have  sent  him  crashing  to  death 
came  without  warning.  But,  cushioned  by  muscular 
hands  and  half-flexed  elbows,  Maclain’s  tall  form  was  al¬ 
ready  sprawled  face  foremost  on  the  floor.  A  foot  kicked 
into  his  side  with  numbing  force  as  the  rushing  attacker 
stumbled  across  him. 

Feet,  out  of  control  with  their  own  momentum, 
splashed  in  a  puddle  on  the  balcony.  There  was  a  muffled 
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oath,  strangled,  and  choked  with  terror.  Futile  hands 
scraped  vainly  against  the  railing  of  stone. 

Unconsciously,  the  captain  covered  his  ears. 

When  he  took  his  hands  away,  somewhere  up  in  the 
back  hills,  the  lone  coyote  had  started  his  nightly  sere¬ 
nade. 

The  captain  released  Schnucke  and,  walking  stiff¬ 
legged  like  an  old  man,  followed  her  down  the  hall  to 
Moffett’s  apartment. 

Fie  went  inside,  pushed  a  call  button  and  picked  up 
the  house  telephone.  He  had  no  fear  of  waking  the  law¬ 
yer,  for  Harmon  Moffett  would  never  wake  again.  That 
master  of  perfect  murders,  the  killer  of  Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
was  gone. 

A  feeble  sun  was  just  rising,  trying  to  restore  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  normalcy  again,  when  Sergeant  Hammer  hung 
up  and  turned  away  from  the  library  telephone. 

In  the  big  chair  by  the  fire,  Duncan  Maclain  was  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  swift  hazards  of  existence.  Tom  Ward, 
at  heart,  was  a  kindly  man,  and  three  of  the  people  he 
had  trusted  most  had  departed  from  life  since  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  There  were  left  only  Maclain,  Ward  and  Gerard 
Cruthers  with  the  girl  he  loved  beside  him. 

“You  were  right,”  said  Hammer,  addressing  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “I  just  talked  to  the  colored  boy  who  acts  as  night 
man  at  Moffett’s  apartment.  He  distinctly  remembers 
the  long-distance  call.  Harry  Vance’s  murder  was  care¬ 
fully  planned.” 

“I  don’t  get  it,”  said  Ward.  “The  operator  said  that 
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Los  Angeles  was  calling.  I  heard  it,  and  Dune  heard  it. 
How  could  he  be  near  here  and  make  that  call?” 

“Before  he  went  out,  he  told  the  boy  at  the  switch¬ 
board  he  was  going  to  a  night  club,”  said  Hammer.  “He 
said  he  didn’t  have  much  money  with  him,  and  that  he 
might  phone  in  from  the  night  club  and  get  the  boy  to 
put  through  the  call  and  to  charge  it  to  his  apartment.  He 
even  left  the  name  of  the  club,  and  the  place  he  wanted 
to  call.” 

“What  was  the  club?”  asked  the  captain. 

“It  sounded  Spanish,”  said  Hammer.  “The  boy  spelled 
it  for  me.  It  was  La  Hoya.”  The  sergeant  gave  it  letter 
by  letter. 

“You  won’t  find  that  in  the  Los  Angeles  telephone  di¬ 
rectory,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Harmon  Moffett  was 
in  a  pay  booth  in  La  Jolla  less  than  twenty  miles  south 
of  here  when  he  made  that  call.” 

“La  Jolla!”  said  Cruthers,  in  an  awestruck  tone. 

“Quite,”  the  captain  agreed.  “Pronounced  like  Mr. 
Moffett’s  fictitious  night  club,  but  spelled  quite  differ¬ 
ently.” 

“There’s  a  pay  booth  open  all  night  right  outside  the 
telephone  office  in  La  Jolla,”  said  the  sergeant.  “It’s  sim¬ 
ple  as  A  B  C.” 

“So  simple,”  the  captain  interrupted,  “that  I  hope 
you’ll  let  me  reconstruct  just  what  happened  up  until 
the  time  he  made  that  call.  I  think  you’ll  find  that  Moffett 
was  deep  into  Tom  Ward’s  fortune,  and  that  Harry 
V ance  suspected  it.” 

“I’m  a  fool,”  said  Ward.  “Paula  had  intimated  to  me  a 
couple  of  times  that  Harry  didn’t  think  Moffett’s  invest- 
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merits  for  me  were  tops.  Those  Soviet  bonds  were  just  a 
single  instance.  But  Moffett  was  a  high-priced  man  and 
I  trusted  him.  I  paid  no  attention  at  all.” 

“I’ll  go  back  to  the  events  of  the  night  before  last,” 
said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Harry’s  car  actually  broke  down. 
He  came  back  here  and  started  out  again  in  yours.  He 
called  up  Moffett  from  Carlsbad,  and  inadvertently  gave 
this  brilliant  lawyer  the  idea  for  a  perfect  murder 
scheme.”  The  captain’s  words  dropped  leadenly.  “Here’s 
the  thing  that  threw  us  all  off,  Sergeant.  Harry  never 
had  time  to  get  to  Los  Angeles.  He  didn’t  need  time,  be¬ 
cause  when  he  talked  to  Moffett  from  Carlsbad,  Moffett 
offered  to  drive  down  and  meet  him  halfway.” 

Hammer  nodded  understandingly. 

“I’ll  agree  with  that,”  he  said  quickly,  “but  how  did 
Moffett  ever  get  into  Mr.  Ward’s  car?” 

“We’ll  never  know  for  certain,”  said  the  captain,  “but 
the  explanation  seems  simple.  Moffett  must  have  told 
Vance  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  Tom  personally  before 
he  took  that  money  into  the  Exchange  in  the  morning. 
Instead  of  wasting  time  in  discussion,  they  must  have 
started  off  for  here  immediately,  with  Harry  following 
in  Tom’s  car.  A  short  distance  from  the  house  Moffett 
ostensibly  began  having  trouble  with  his  car.  He  stopped 
and  flagged  Harry,  left  his  own  gray  convertible  parked 
beside  the  road,  and  joined  the  unsuspecting  Harry  in 
Tom’s  car.” 

“That  must  be  where  we  found  the  treads  of  Mr. 
Ward’s  car.”  The  sergeant  took  his  notebook  and  wrote 
things  down. 

“He  was  taking  an  awful  chance  if  he  drove  right  in 
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here,  wasn’t  he?”  asked  Ward.  “How  did  he  know  what 
he’d  find  when  he  got  this  far?” 

The  captain  pushed  back  his  crisp  black  hair. 

“In  a  way,  I’m  sorry  Harmon  Moffett  is  dead,”  he 
said,  with  a  touch  of  sadness.  “His  mind  was  most  inter¬ 
esting,  for  it  almost  approached  perfection.  The  beauty 
of  his  plans  was  that  he  took  no  chances  at  all.  He  knew 
you  carried  a  sheath-knife  in  your  car,  for  he’d  been 
hunting  with  you  in  Mexico.  He  used  it  most  effectually 
when  he  got  in  the  car  with  Vance.” 

“Then  took  the  money,”  said  Hammer,  “ran  across 
the  wet  lawn,  through  the  gate,  and  back  to  his  car.” 

The  captain  slowly  shook  his  head. 

“That’s  a  point  we  don’t  know,  Sergeant,  and  you  may 
be  wrong.  What  we  do  know  is  that  Harmon  Moffett 
had  given  Vance  a  receipt  for  that  money  before  he  got 
into  Tom’s  car.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  asked  Tom. 

“Because  last  night  he  tried  to  murder  the  only  two 
people  who  knew  about  that  receipt,”  said  Duncan  Mac- 
lain. 

“But  why  was  that  so  important?”  Ward  persisted. 
“After  all,  he  produced  it  himself.  He  said  it  might  prove 
that  the  money  really  existed.” 

“And  that’s  the  point  where  he  tried  to  exceed  perfec¬ 
tion,”  said  Maclain.  “Like  a  bugler  reaching  for  an  im¬ 
possible  note,  he  fluffed.” 

“But  what  could  that  receipt  do  to  him?”  the  sergeant 
asked. 

“It  could  hang  him,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Tom  was 
going  to  turn  it  over  to  you  this  morning  at  my  sugges- 
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tion.  That  was  something  that  Moffett  couldn’t  stand. 
He  remembered  too  late  that  that  innocent  piece  of  paper 
had  Vance’s  fingerprints  on  it.  He  took  it  from  Harry, 
together  with  the  whistle,  after  the  killing  in  the  car.” 

“And  what  then?”  asked  Cruthers,  speaking  almost 
unconsciously. 

“He  abandoned  straight  murder  and  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  deathtraps,”  said  Maclain.  “He’d  had  a  bit  of  luck 
with  Paula,  and  it  went  to  his  head.  Last  night  Tom  said 
he  was  going  to  let  the  Dobermans  out.  Moffett  remem¬ 
bered  that  Tom  kept  three  supersonic  whistles  in  the 
desk.  He  plugged  up  two  of  them  with  blotting  paper 
so  they  wouldn’t  blow,  and  kept  a  good  one  for  himself.” 

Tom  Ward  laughed  sourly. 

“Which  didn’t  work,”  he  put  in. 

“The  trouble  was  we  walked  in  on  him  unexpectedly 
and  he  dropped  his  good  one  in  the  drawer.  He  thought 
he  got  it  back  again,  but  he  didn’t.  He  got  a  plugged  one, 
and  you  gave  me  the  good  one,  Tom.  On  his  way  down 
to  the  cottage,  Moffett  released  the  dogs,  thinking  no 
doubt  that  they’d  attack  Tom  when  he  came  out  on  the 
same  errand  later  on.  The  dogs  might  have  killed  Moffett 
then,  if  I  hadn’t  stopped  them.” 

“Wait!”  said  Tom  Ward.  “I’ve  got  that  part,  but  what 
about  the  telephone  call?” 

“Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  colored  boy  at  the 
switchboard,  Tom.  His  light  shows  for  an  incoming  call. 
‘La  Hoya  calling,’  says  a  woman’s  voice.  Moffett  speaks 
immediately.  ‘This  is  Mr.  Moffett,  George.  Put  through 
that  long-distance  call.’  The  boy  plugs  in  on  another  out¬ 
side  line,  Tom,  and  there  you  are.  The  apartment  charge 
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sheet  was  correct.  The  telephone  company’s  records 
were  correct.  The  police  had  no  reason  to  go  further — 
and  might  even  have  thought  Moffett  was  in  a  night  club 
if  they’d  questioned  the  Negro  about  the  call.” 

“But  what  happened  to  you,  Captain  Maclain?”  asked 
Loletta,  her  young  voice  warm  with  sympathy  and  con¬ 
cern. 

Maclain  laughed  regretfully. 

“He’d  missed  with  Tom,  so  he  switched  his  unpleasant 
attentions  to  me.  He’d  been  mauled  by  the  dogs  and  for 
a  moment  I  was  confused.  Moffett  seemed  to  be  a  logical 
suspect — he  had  the  keys  and  the  knowledge,  but  that 
Los  Angeles  telephone  call  was  puzzling.  After  the  dogs’ 
attack  I  thought  I  had  him  wrong.” 

“That,”  said  Ward  ironically,  “would  have  left  for 
suspects  only  Cruthers  and  me.” 

“And  Rollins  possibly,”  the  captain  agreed  readily, 
with  a  grin.  “Anyhow  I  had  a  drink  with  Moffett,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  Mickey  Finn.  I  didn’t  even  lock  my 
door.  When  I  was  sound  asleep  he  came  in  quietly  and 
switched  the  furniture  in  my  room  around.  Did  a  good 
job,  too.  He  not  only  moved  me  in  my  bed,  but  he  even 
unplugged  the  wires  from  the  baseboard  and  moved  the 
telephone. 

“He  opened  the  French  doors  to  the  balcony,  got  be¬ 
hind  them  and  began  to  tap  and  call.  I  got  out  of  bed, 
still  half-doped,  and  started  for  what  I  thought  was  the 
bedroom  door — only  it  happened  to  be  the  balcony. 
Then  he  must  have  sneaked  around  behind  me.  A  breath 
of  fresh  wind  struck  my  face  and  stopped  me  just  as  he 
charged.” 
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The  captain  lit  a  cigarette  and  threw  the  match  accu¬ 
rately  into  the  fireplace. 

“I  dropped  down,  but  Moffett  tripped  over  me  and 
kept  on  going.” 

“I  wonder  what  he  doped  you  with,”  said  Ward. 

“I  can  answer  that,”  said  Sergeant  Hammer.  “Moffett 
found  sleeping  powders  in  Mrs.  Vance’s  medicine  chest. 
It’s  pretty  good  proof  he  was  in  there,  for  we  found  two 
of  the  papers  from  the  powders  in  the  waste  basket  by 
his  desk  in  the  cottage.” 

“Tell  me,”  Ward  broke  in,  “what  happened  to  my 
money?  Or  doesn’t  anybody  particularly  care?” 

The  captain  sighed  wearily. 

“Oh,  that!”  he  said.  “When  a  man  has  worked  as  hard 
and  thoughtfully  as  Moffett  to  get  his  hands  on  a  fortune, 
he  doesn’t  want  to  let  it  out  of  his  possession.  I  thought 
at  first  that  while  he  was  running  around  the  country 
disposing  of  bloodstained  clothes  and  making  telephone 
calls  he  might  have  entrusted  the  money  to  the  United 
States  mail. 

“But  that  struck  me  as  a  little  dangerous.  It  would 
have  to  be  mailed  under  a  phony  name  and  packages 
sometimes  get  opened  or  go  wrong.  I  found  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fett’s  car  keys  in  his  room  this  morning.  Before  the  ser¬ 
geant  arrived  I  did  a  little  poking  around,  bouncing 
wheels  and  things.  I  hate  automobile  work,  Tom,  or  I’d 
have  brought  your  money  to  you.  If  you  want  your  two 
hundred  thousand  it’s  safe  in  the  waterproof  fastness  of 
Harmon  Moffett’s  spare.” 

The  captain  left  his  chair  suddenly.  From  the  hall  out¬ 
side  the  library  had  come  a  vicious  growl. 
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“Schnucke!”  he  called  out  sharply.  “What  are  you 
doing?” 

There  was  a  scamper  of  feet,  a  joyous  bark,  and  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  sliding  on  the  hall  carpet. 

In  the  doorway,  Loletta  Conklin  began  to  laugh. 

“She’s  always  so  serious,  Captain.  For  a  time  I  didn’t 
think  she  was  human.” 

“What’s  she  doing  now?” 

“Something  I  heartily  approve  of,”  said  Loletta.  “She’s 
tired  of  murders,  and  she’s  finally  broken  down.  Your 
dog  Schnucke,  Captain  Maclain,  is  playing  with  a  rubber 
ball!” 
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Gina  d’auria,  youngest  star  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Opera  Company,  repeated  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
aria  from  Cesare,  flooding  the  confines  of  the  small  re¬ 
hearsal-room  with  an  overplus  of  sound.  She  held  the  top 
note  with  a  distinct  physical  effort  and,  breathing  skill¬ 
fully  in  spite  of  her  weariness,  allowed  her  strong  young 
voice  to  flutter  gently  down.  It  still  was  not  right.  She 
knew  it  as  soon  as  the  last  note  died.  A  glance  at  the  face 
of  Paul  Metcalfe,  the  taciturn  assistant  conductor,  seated 
at  the  piano,  confirmed  her  knowledge. 

Instead  of  asking  her  with  his  unvarying  politeness  to 
try  it  again,  as  she  feared  and  expected,  Metcalfe  looked 
at  his  wrist  watch  and  closed  the  lid  of  the  upright  with 
a  tiny  bang.  “It’s  half  past  eleven,”  he  .  announced. 
“That’s  enough  for  tonight.”  He  rolled  up  the  score, 
tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  vanished  abruptly  into  the 
corridor,  leaving  Gina  alone. 

With  the  door  left  open  and  her  own  singing  stopped, 
she  could  hear  from  another  rehearsal-room  the  clear, 
powerful  voice  of  the  famous  tenor,  Michl  Soule.  Gina 
listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  walked  slowly  to  her 
dressing-room  four  doors  down  the  corridor. 

She  sank  down  on  the  skirted  chair  in  front  of  her 
dressing-table  and  stared  with  annoyance  into  the  triple 
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mirror.  There  were  lines  of  fatigue  marring  the  oval 
purity  of  her  face,  and,  unless  she  was  careful,  portend¬ 
ing  crow’s-feet  at  the  comers  of  her  deep,  intelligent 
black  eyes.  She  added  more  by  wrinkling  her  forehead, 
high  and  smooth  beneath  the  classical  set  of  her  hair.  She 
had  worked  like  a  fool,  much  too  hard,  but  she  wanted 
to  be  at  her  best  when  the  Knickerbocker  produced 
Cesare .  Gina  crossed  her  arms  on  the  table  and  lowered 
her  head  to  rest  against  them,  closing  her  eyes  to  keep 
back  unshed  tears. 

Her  grandfather,  Rodolfo  D’Auria,  was  dead.  The  old 
musician  had  been  ailing  for  several  years,  but  he  had 
managed  to  finish  his  opera,  Cesare,  before  the  end 
came.  Gina  could  picture  his  frown  if  the  granddaugh¬ 
ter  he  had  trained  from  childhood  should  sing  his  aria 
badly.  Her  grandfather  had  stood  for  perfection.  She 
could  give  him  no  less,  since  he  had  given  her  everything. 

The  sound  of  hammering  drifted  in  from  the  stage 
and  beat  against  Gina’s  door.  Michl  Soule’s  singing 
stopped  abruptly  at  the  noisy  intrusion. 

The  telephone  rang.  She  raised  her  head,  stared  at  the 
phone  with  hostility,  suppressing  an  impulse  to  push 
it  from  the  table.  Then  she  uncradled  it  and  said, 
“Hello.” 

It  was  Jacqueline  Marlowe,  laughing  through  her 
words:  “I’m  phoning  from  a  pay  booth  in  a  cigar  store, 
darling.  I’m  just  a  block  or  two  away  and  I’ll  be  right  up. 
I’m  taking  you  out  for  rarebits  at  Reuben’s.” 

“Jackie,  I’m  too  tired.” 

“You’ll  always  be  too  tired,  darling,  if  you  never  play. 
Dane’s  joining  us,  and  he’ll  be  terribly  disappointed  if 
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you  don’t  come.  Besides  that,  Arthur  Considine’s  with 

__  _  r> 

me. 

Gina  sighed  inwardly.  Dane  Marlowe  and  his  attrac¬ 
tive  wife  were  more  than  old  friends  to  Gina.  They  were 
powerful  and  important  factors  in  any  young  prima  don¬ 
na’s  career.  Dane’s  company  had  made  and  installed  the 
mechanical  stage  equipment — orchestra  lifts  and  counter¬ 
weight  systems — in  the  Knickerbocker  Opera  House  as 
well  as  in  nearly  every  large  theater  in  the  country. 

It  was  not  good  policy  at  any  time  to  disappoint  Jackie 
and  Dane,  but  her  weariness  overcame  business  caution 
and  even  the  lure  of  a  midnight  snack  with  Arthur  Con- 
sidine  didn’t  tempt  her.  She  made  another  try:  “Jackie, 
I  simply  can’t.” 

“I’ll  be  right  up,  Gina.  I  have  something  important  to 
tell  you.  You  can  wait  five  minutes  anyhow  and  tell  me 
how  tired  you  are  when  I  arrive.” 

Mrs.  Marlowe  disconnected.  Gina  sighed  and  slowly 
replaced  the  telephone. 

Jacqueline  Marlowe  never  got  tired,  but  then  it  was 
easy  to  stay  rested  and  refreshed  when  your  husband 
was  as  wealthy  as  Dane  Marlowe  and  you  were  further 
mattressed  by  five  million  dollars  of  your  own.  Gina 
realized  she  was  being  catty,  but  there  were  times  when 
Jacqueline’s  silk-sheathed  slenderness  in  its  nutshell  of 
mink  touched  her  with  irritation  by  its  very  unvarying 
perfection.  Gina  knew  that  Jacqueline’s  gold-blond  hair 
would  be  upswept  into  her  neat  coiffure  without  a  wav¬ 
ing  tendril,  and  that  the  mink  would  fall  in  harmonious 
lines  even  though  Jacqueline  had  packed  herself  into  a 
booth  to  use  the  telephone. 
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It  was  more  trouble  to  compete  with  Jacqueline’s  en¬ 
ergy  than  to  give  way  to  it.  Gina  might  be  dead  on  her 
feet,  but  she  would  finish  up  at  Reuben’s  eating  rarebit. 
She  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and  decided  that  the 
print  she  was  wearing  must  do.  Jacqueline  was  always  on 
time. 

Gina  paused  with  a  lipstick  halfway  to  her  full  red  lips, 
her  black  eyes  widened.  The  noises  of  the  crew  busy  on 
the  stage  had  ceased,  leaving  the  building  unnaturally 
quiet.  Audible  now  in  the  frame  of  silence  was  the  sound 
of  somebody  humming. 

The  melody  was  quaint  and  haunting.  It  reached  down 
into  Gina’s  heart  with  reminiscent  fingers,  holding  her 
motionless  at  the  table  with  her  hand  half  raised.  In  it  was 
the  tragic  history  of  a  nation  and  something  of  slumbrous 
nights  and  velvet  stars,  with  Italian  mothers  crooning  a 
million  babies  to  rest.  In  it  was  a  slice  of  Gina’s  child¬ 
hood. 

The  humming  grew  closer  and  footsteps  approached 
her  dressing-room  door.  Mixed  with  the  footsteps  was 
something  else — the  scratching  of  nails  on  the  concrete 
floor  and  the  gentle  pad  of  four  soft  paws.  They  came 
nearer. 

Gina  left  her  chair,  crossed  the  room,  and  flung  wide 
the  door.  The  corridor  was  dim  and  she  drew  back 
startled  and  a  little  embarrassed. 

A  man  was  outside.  He  wore  a  loose  English  ulster  of 
pepper-and-salt  and  was  carrying  gloves  and  a  gray  felt 
hat  in  his  right  hand.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  corridor  he 
loomed  inordinately  tall.  He  stopped  both  walking  and 
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humming  as  Gina  opened  the  door.  His  left  hand  was 
clutching  a  U-shaped  brace  harnessed  to  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  German  shepherd  dog  Gina  had  ever  seen. 

The  dog  turned  its  head,  gazed  at  Gina,  and  yawned 
deliberately,  exhibiting  boredom  by  its  curling  tongue. 
The  man  stood  rigid,  as  he  seemed  to  gaze  down  the 
length  of  the  deserted  hall. 

Gina  said,  “I’m  sorry  if  I  startled  you.  Were  you  just 
humming  a  song?  ” 

The  man’s  head  turned  slowly.  Light  from  the  dress¬ 
ing-room  lit  up  furrows  in  his  strong,  mobile  face  and 
brought  a  strange,  reflecting  glint  into  perfect  eyes.  The 
eyes  made  Gina  uncomfortable,  for  they  seemed  to  stare 
straight  through  her,  fixing  their  gaze  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

“I’ll  plead  guilty  to  humming,  but  it’s  not  exactly  a 
song.”  He  smiled,  and  his  whole  face  came  alive,  creasing 
itself  into  tiny  hills  and  valleys  with  a  marvelous  play  of 
expression  which  reached  from  his  square-cleft  chin  to 
his  crisp  dark  hair.  His  eyes  stayed  blank,  still  holding 
her.  It  took  her  several  seconds  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  was  totally  blind. 

Surprise  at  his  ease  and  self-assurance  immediately 
blanketed  her  first,  quick  surge  of  pity  and  momentarily 
drove  from  her  mind  the  reason  why  she  had  stopped 
him.  It  was  difficult  enough  for  a  person  with  eyes  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  backstage  tiers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Opera 
House.  The  hall  itself  was  cluttered  with  lockers,  trunks, 
and  scattered  props  left  over  from  many  operas.  An  arch¬ 
way  thirty  feet  to  the  left  of  Gina’s  dressing-room  led 
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to  the  vast  stage,  where  the  traps  in  the  floor  and  the 
jumble  of  scenery  and  ropes  made  walking  dangerous 
even  for  a  sure-footed  stagehand. 

He  brought  the  melody  to  her  mind  again,  speaking 
reflectively:  “I’ve  been  listening  to  Michl  Soule  rehearse 
the  tenor  part  of  Cesare.  The  melody  I  was  humming  is 
part  of  the  tenor  aria.  I’m  an  old  friend  of  Michl’s  and 
privileged,  I  guess,  on  account  of  my  blindness.  Not 
many  outsiders  get  to  hear  rehearsals.” 

“No,”  said  Gina,  “they  don’t.”  She  touched  his  arm 
with  her  fingers.  “I’m  Gina  D’Auria.  My  grandfather 
composed  Cesare.  I’m  waiting  for  a  friend  here  in  my 
dressing-room.  If  you  have  a  few  minutes  I  wish  you’d 
come  in  and  sit  down.” 

“That’s  kind  of  you,”  he  said  without  hesitation.  “I’d 
love  to.” 

She  guided  him  in  from  the  hall,  the  German  shepherd 
keeping  close  to  his  side  until  they  reached  a  chair. 

“I’m  Captain  Duncan  Maclain,  and  this  is  Schnucke,” 
he  told  her  as  they  settled  down. 

“I’d  guessed  that  already,”  said  Gina.  “Michl  and  Jac¬ 
queline  Marlowe  have  both  mentioned  you.” 

“Oh,  so  you  know  Jackie,  too.  Of  course.  I’d  forgotten 
that  she  is  practically  godmother  to  the  opera.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  Gina,  “I’m  expecting  her 
here  right  now.  She  phoned  from  a  couple  of  blocks 
away  that  she’d  be  right  over.” 

The  Captain  took  out  a  heavy  silver  case  and  offered 
her  a  cigarette. 

Gina  said,  “That’s  another  of  life’s  pleasures  forbidden 
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by  my  singing.  But  smoke  if  you  want  to.  It  doesn’t 
bother  me  at  all.” 

She  watched  him  as  he  flashed  his  lighter  and  applied 
the  flame  with  neat  precision.  Then,  picking  up  a  silver 
tray,  she  placed  it  on  the  table  beside  him. 

Maclain  smoked  thoughtfully,  inhaling  with  enjoy¬ 
ment,  letting  the  smoke  trickle  out  slowly  from  mouth 
and  nostrils.  “I’m  curious,”  he  said  frankly,  depositing 
some  ashes  accurately  in  the  tray. 

“About  me?” 

“About  the  melody  I  was  humming.  Your  grandfather 
wrote  the  opera  and  you’re  singing  in  it.  How  is  it  you 
didn’t  know  it  was  part  of  the  score?” 

“Because  it  happens  to  be  in  the  tenor  part,  and  I’m  a 
soprano.  I  probably  won’t  hear  the  whole  opera  until  the 
first  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra,  and  I  haven’t  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  score  in  its  entirety.  All  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  are  rehearsed  separately,  as  Michl  has  prob¬ 
ably  told  you.” 

The  Captain  nodded  and  rumpled  his  crisp  dark  hair. 
“My  blindness  has  endowed  me  with  an  insatiable  lust 
for  asking  questions.  Jackie’s  probably  told  you  that.  If 
I  become  presumptuous,  you  can  always  throw  me  out. 
But  there  was  something  more  than  idle  curiosity  in  your 
voice  when  you  asked  me  about  that  song.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  toying  with  a  gold- 
backed  mirror.  “When  I  was  six  or  seven,  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  composed  it  for  my  brother  and  me.  Our  parents 
died  when  we  were  babies  and  we  lived  with  our  grand¬ 
father  in  Naples.  We  had  a  governess  who  was  very 
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strict  and  who  thought  that  sweets  were  bad  for  children. 
Grandfather  used  to  hide  candy  and  cookies  in  the  piano. 
When  we’d  come  in  from  playing  he’d  casually  give  us 
the  signal  by  humming  or  singing  that  little  song.” 

She  paused  and  put  the  mirror  down.  Maclain  snuffed 
out  his  cigarette  in  the  tray.  As  though  it  were  a  signal, 
a  burst  of  song  came  from  across  the  stage,  flooding  the 
opera  house  with  a  good-night  accolade  from  Michl 
Soule. 

Gina  said,  “My  brother  died  when  he  was  ten.  Later 
I  translated  the  Italian  words  of  the  song  into  English. 
It  makes  a  little  rhyme.  Would  you  care  to  hear  it?” 

The  Captain  nodded. 

She  sang  very  softly, 

“ The  laughter  of  happy  children 
Is  the  memory  of  a  dream. 

The  little  prince  and  princess 
May  not  be  what  they  seemT 

The  Captain  touched  his  braille  watch. 

“I  hadn’t  heard  it  for  years,”  Gina  said.  “Not  until  I 
heard  you  humming  it.  To  think  that  he  put  it  in  his 
opera  for  me  and  I  didn’t  know  until  now.” 

Her  dark  eyes  closed  and  her  thoughts  went  back  to 
Naples — the  smell  of  the  harbor  and  fishing  boats  and 
the  ragged  sails — a  villa  on  the  white,  dusty  road,  and 
children  playing  in  the  sun. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  again  she  saw  that  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  listening.  His  finely  chiseled  head  was  tilted  at 
the  slightest  of  angles.  His  strong,  fastidious  hands  were 
crossed  in  his  lap,  the  nervous  fingers  in  repose.  Only 
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one  well-shod  foot  was  moving  as  he  gently  stroked  the 
back  of  the  dog  beside  him  with  a  polished  toe. 

The  leather-bound  clock  on  Gina’s  dressing-table 
showed  five  minutes  to  midnight.  She  said,  “It’s  almost 
time  for  the  night  stage  crew  to  come  in.  Jackie  must 
have  got  sidetracked  some  place.” 

“Does  she  know  where  your  dressing-room  is?”  The 
Captain  asked  the  question  as  though  his  own  smooth 
voice  might  disturb  his  concentration. 

“She’s  been  in  here  a  dozen  times.” 

“Theaters  fascinate  me,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “The¬ 
aters  and  all  types  of  auditoriums.  They’re  the  only 
buildings  I  know  of  constructed  to  enhance  the  qualities 
of  sound.” 

He  stood  up  abruptly.  “I  have  to  identify  my  friends 
by  voices  and  footsteps,  Miss  D’Auria.  I  live  in  a  world  of 
sound.  If  Jackie  got  sidetracked,  it  was  somewhere  here 
in  the  opera  house.  I’m  certain  I  heard  her  footsteps  on 
the  stage  many  minutes  ago.  She  was  crossing  with  some¬ 
one  else  just  as  Michl  started  to  sing.  If  you’ll  take  my 
arm  we  might  go  out  and  look  around.” 

Gina  said,  “She  was  probably  with  Arthur  Considine. 
He  drove  her  down.” 

They  went  to  the  door  together.  Schnucke  pressed 
close  to  her  master’s  left  side,  then  dropped  back  and 
hesitantly  settled  herself  on  the  floor  again  as  he  gave  a 
command  to  lie  down. 

Gina  opened  the  door  and  guided  the  Captain  through, 
her  hand  nestled  lightly  in  his  arm. 

Maclain  walked  with  confident  stride  beside  her,  his 
lithe,  well-knit  body  standing  straight  and  strong. 
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She  turned  him  right,  through  the  arch  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  and  stopped  in  the  wings,  pressing  closer  to  him. 
A  single  dim  worklight  burned  straight  ahead,  lost  in  the 
vastness  of  a  sixty-foot  stage  that  was  nearly  a  city  block 
long.  Far  overhead  two  other  lights  shone  dimly,  helping 
not  at  all.  Darkness  swept  on  up  above  them  to  touch 
the  gridiron,  where,  during  a  performance,  high-perched 
workmen  looked  down  on  the  singing  puppets  eighty 
feet  below. 

Gina  forced  herself  to  speak:  “I  don’t  see  any  sign  of 
anyone.  If  those  were  Jackie’s  footsteps  you  heard,  she 
must  have  gone.”  Her  voice  sounded  flat  and  dead, 
smothered  with  silence. 

Far  above  her,  a  man  laughed.  The  laughter  was 
leaden,  too,  striking  incongruously  into  the  darkened 
silence,  chunks  of  mirthless  sound  tumbling  over  the 
railing  of  the  scene  painters’  fly  sixty  feet  overhead  and 
plummeting  swiftly  down. 

“The  night  crew’s  coming  in,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 
“Suppose  we  cross  the  stage  and  see  if  the  doorman’s  seen 
anything  of  Mrs.  Marlowe.” 

“She  couldn’t  have  been  here.” 

“Come  along.”  He  was  moving  forward,  assuming  the 
role  of  leader  himself,  dragging  her  into  nothingness. 

“I  think  we’d  better  wait  until  the  night  crew  comes  in 
and  puts  on  some  lights,”  said  Gina.  “I  can’t  see  very 
well,  and  I’m  afraid  the  stage  would  be  hard  to  cross  even 
with  your  skill  in  the  world  of  sound.” 

He  chuckled,  and  the  sound  reassured  her. 

“What  are  you  laughing  about?”  she  asked  him. 

“People  with  eyes,”  he  said.  “The  blind  have  an  edge 
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on  them.  We  never  have  to  worry  when  the  lights  are 
out  or  even  when  they’re  turned  down.” 

They  were  close  to  the  edge  of  the  prosceniurfi  arch, 
where  Gina  had  so  often  made  an  entrance  to  take  a  bow 
before  the  great  gold  curtain.  To  their  left  was  a  cubicle 
in  a  dented  niche  about  the  size  of  a  large  clothes  closet, 
set  in  the  edge  of  the  proscenuim  arch.  There,  during 
each  performance,  a  stagehand  stood  to  raise  and  lower 
the  great  gold  curtain. 

Gina  said,  “If  a  dog  can  lead  you,  I  can,  too.” 

Two  steps  onward,  the  Captain  stopped  abruptly,  as 
though  some  giant  magnet  had  glued  his  feet  to  the 
ground.  The  arm  that  Gina  was  holding  straightened, 
barring  her  way.  She  peered  through  the  dimness,  search¬ 
ing  his  face,  and  found  it  tight  and  knotted  with  a  wor¬ 
ried  frown. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Her  mouth  was  dry. 

“Mind  where  you  step,”  he  told  her,  and  suddenly 
bent  to  touch  one  finger  to  the  floor  beside  his  shoe. 
Straightening,  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  finger  ex¬ 
tended. 

Gina  moistened  her  lips  and  leaned  closer.  In  the  feeble 
light  of  the  night  bulb,  the  tip  of  his  finger  looked  brown. 

“I  feel  faint,”  she  told  him  weakly. 

He  said  quite  softly,  “Go  back  to  the  dressing-room 
and  sit  down.” 

For  the  moment,  she  could  not  move.  His  arms  ex¬ 
tended  before  him,  he  found  the  door  to  the  cubicle  and 
disappeared  inside.  Then,  hypnotized,  Gina  followed, 
groped  for  a  hanging  light,  found  the  chain,  and  pulled 
it.  The  Captain  was  standing  by  a  big,  red  sign,  his  hand 
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on  an  empty  leather  sheath  which  was  fastened  to  the 
wall.  Close  to  the  sign  and  the  empty  sheath,  a  taut,  heavy 
rope  extended  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Gina's  lips  moved  numbly,  mumbling  the  words  on  the 
sign: 


IN  CASE  OF  FIRE  USE  THE  KNIFE 
TO  CUT  THIS  ROPE  TO  DROP  THE  ASBESTOS 

CURTAIN 

The  knife  must  not  be  removed  from  here 
under  penalty  of  the  law. 

Gina  moved  one  foot,  and  found  that  the  sole  of  her 
shoe  was  sticky. 

The  Captain  said,  “I  warned  you  to  go  to  your  dress¬ 
ing-room.” 

Again  she  found  she  could  not  move.  Her  eyes  were 
held  to  Jacqueline’s  slender  body  stretched  out  straight 
in  an  angle  of  the  wall.  The  fur  of  the  dark  mink  coat 
was  matted  where  the  knife  hilt  stuck  up  sharply  in  back, 
casting  a  single  shadow  against  the  upswept  golden  hair. 

“Look!”  Gina  breathed,  and  pointed,  forgetting  he 
was  blind. 

“I  don’t  need  to  look,”  she  heard  him  say.  The  words 
were  tiny,  irresistible  hammers  beating  at  her  through  an 
enveloping  dizziness.  Gradually  they  shut  out  everything 
and  sent  her  mercifully  slumping  to  the  floor.  .  .  . 

Gina  coughed  against  the  sharp,  choking  fumes  of 
smelling  salts  and  turned  her  head.  The  smelling  salts  fol¬ 
lowed  persistently,  scratching  at  her  throat  and  searing 
her  nostrils.  Her  eyelids  fluttered,  and  the  naked  lights 
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of  her  dressing-table  hurt  her  with  their  brightness.  She 
shut  them  out  quickly,  trying  to  find  blackness  again. 
Firm,  gentle  fingers  closed  on  her  wrist,  and  a  voice  mut¬ 
tered  something  in  soothing  French  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  going  to  be  all  right. 

A  hand  rested  on  her  forehead.  She  raised  her  lids  and 
stared  up  mistily  into  the  gentle,  sympathetic  eyes  of  a 
seal.  No,  it  wasn’t  a  seal — it  was  a  man  in  a  sleek  fur  coat, 
his  round,  comical  face  furrowed  with  worry. 

“She’s  chilled  perhaps,  non?”  The  man  in  the  fur  coat 
spoke  English  that  was  touched  with  the  accent  of  many 
languages  fluently  mastered.  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  Knickerbocker  who  lived  in  a  world  where  the  at¬ 
mosphere  remained  at  a  constant  point  of  freezing.  That 
was  Michl  Soule. 

Gina  reached  up  and  closed  her  fingers  around  the 
hand  on  her  forehead  and  clung  to  it  tightly.  The  misti¬ 
ness  of  her  eyes  decreased  and  revealed  two  other  faces 
floating  above  the  satin  couch  on  which  she  was  lying. 

One  was  Ed  Trapper,  her  manager,  his  silvery  white 
hair  brushed  tightly  back  and  slicked  as  tightly  down, 
his  businesslike  pale  blue  eyes  under  the  heavy  white 
brows  touched  for  once  with  a  glint  that  might  have 
been  softness. 

The  other  face  thrilled  her  and  warmed  her  inside.  It 
was  a  face  that  depicted  joy  and  sorrow  and  understand¬ 
ing,  with  a  hint  of  fiery  passion  in  the  delicate  set  of  the 
lips — things  that  its  owner  could  wring  from  a  grand 
piano  with  a  touch  of  his  tapering  fingers.  The  face  be¬ 
longed  to  Jacqueline  Marlow’s  latest  protege,  twenty- 
five-year-old  Arthur  Considine.  Fie  grinned  at  Gina  re- 
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assuringly,  and  the  grin  was  as  helpful  as  a  draught  of 
golden  wine. 

“Come,  come;  snap  out  of  it,  Gina  baby.”  Ed  Trap¬ 
per’s  smooth  voice  struck  against  her  with  fatherly  slaps. 
“You’re  old  enough  not  to  be  pulling  faints.  You’re  apt 
to  cook  your  voice  for  the  opening.  That  would  be  fine.” 

“The  voice,  the  voice.”  Michl  shrugged,  raising  two 
waves  of  shimmering  fur,  then  touched  his  throat  above 
the  coat  collar  with  a  finger  and  emitted  one  clear  liquid 
note.  “Always  it  is  the  voice !  Never  what  is  in  here.”  He 
slapped  his  heavily  padded  heart.  “It  is  freezing  in  this 
room.  Does  anyone  care  for  me?” 

From  the  other  side  of  the  dressing-room  Captain 
Maclain  said,  “If  it’s  eighty  in  this  place,  Michl,  it’s  a 
hundred  and  nine.” 

Gina  forced  herself  to  sit  up.  For  the  moment  she  had 
completely  forgotten  the  Captain  and  Schnucke.  His 
back  was  toward  her.  He  had  shed  his  overcoat  and  was 
standing  in  front  of  her  dressing  table.  His  sentient  fin¬ 
gers  flitted  from  object  to  object  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
gardener  testing  new  buds  on  a  vine. 

“Are  you  looking  for  something,  Captain  Maclain?” 
Arthur  Considine’s  voice  sounded  strained  and  hard. 

“The  police  will  be  here  any  minute  now.”  Maclain 
sat  down  on  the  bench  with  his  back  to  the  make-up 
table.  “They’re  naturally  inquisitive,  but  Inspector  Davis 
is  a  very  close  friend  of  mine.  The  more  I  know  about 
the  room  I’m  in,  the  more  I  can  save  him  time.” 

The  telephone  rang.  Ed  Trapper  started  forward,  but 
the  Captain  reached  around  without  turning  his  head 
and  lifted  the  phone  from  its  cradle. 
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Gina  sat  quite  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the  couch  and  tried 
to  read  something  from  the  Captain’s  immobile  face.  It 
was  strange  that  a  face  which  could  portray  so  many 
emotions  by  a  lift  of  the  eyebrows  or  a  twitch  of  the 
mouth  could  remain  so  impassively  blank,  staring  unsee- 
ingly  back  at  her  over  the  phone. 

“I’m  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  wife’s  met  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  accident.”  The  Captain’s  lips  were  moving. 

Dane!  She’d  forgotten  about  Dane. 

“Yes,  it’s  serious.  You’d  better  come  right  down.” 

The  door  opened  quietly  and  a  man  stepped  in,  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  He  backed  up  against  it  and  trav¬ 
eled  the  room  with  his  quick-moving  eyes.  At  the  sight 
of  Gina  he  took  off  his  hat.  His  close-clipped  mustache 
was  sandy  and  touched  with  gray.  He  was  not  much 
more  than  five  feet  ten,  but  the  clever  drape  of  his  well- 
cut  coat  and  his  slim,  hard-muscled  erectness  made  him 
look  tall. 

Maclain  said,  “Inspector  Davis,  unless  I’m  mistaken. 
Good  Lord,  Larry,  it  took  you  long  enough  to  answer 
my  call.” 

The  inspector  removed  his  gloves,  packed  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  them  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  “Have  I 
got  B.O.  or  something,  Maclain?” 

The  Captain  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  “It’s  your 
footsteps,  Larry.  I’ve  told  you  a  hundred  times.  They’re 
unmistakable.  I  heard  you  when  you  came  up  to  the  door 
five  minutes  ago.  You’ve  been  standing  out  there  in  the 
hall.” 

The  inspector’s  eyes  were  on  Soule.  “Are  you  going  or 
coming?”  he  demanded,  his  eyebrows  drawn  together. 
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“I  am  freezing,  monsieur,”  said  Soule,  and  hunched 
himself  into  a  ball. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

Michl  unwound,  rose,  and  faced  him.  “I  resent  that 
question,  monsieur,”  he  announced  with  furry  dignity. 
“It  proves  one  of  us  very  ignorant.  I  have  supported  a 
so-called  press  agent  and  his  entire  family  for  some  ten 
years.  Either  I  am  very  ignorant  for  having  supported 
him,  or  you  are  very  ignorant  for  not  knowing  that  my 
name  is  Michl  Soule  and  I  sing.  In  answer  to  your  first 
question,  which  I  also  consider  insulting,  I  am  going.” 

“Where?”  asked  Davis. 

“To  my  dressing-room,  where  it  is  warm  enough  to 
avoid  encroaching  pneumonia.  It’s  across  the  stage  to 
the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  You  can  find  me  there  if 
you  need  anything.”  He  brushed  the  inspector  firmly 
aside  and  ambled  out. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned,”  said  Davis.  He  leaned  out  into 
the  hall  and  yelled,  “Be  careful  you  don’t  trip,  Caruso. 
You’ll  never  get  up  if  you  fall.” 

Inside  again,  he  took  out  a  clean  white  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  forehead.  “How  many  singers  are  there  in 
this  place?”  he  inquired  of  Maclain. 

“Well,  there  are  three  to  four  hundred  people  involved 
in  every  production,”  the  Captain  told  him.  “They’re 
not  necessarily  all  singers.” 

“They  will  be  with  me  on  the  case,”  said  Davis.  “And 
I’m  the  guy  that’ll  have  to  interview  them  all.” 

Davis,  having  disposed  of  Michl,  found  a  toothpick  in 
his  pocket  and  began  prodding  his  clean,  white  teeth, 
while  he  leaned  inertly  against  the  wall. 
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Arthur  found  a  straight-backed  chair  and  perched 
rigidly  on  the  edge.  Ed  Trapper  looked  around  and,  find¬ 
ing  no  other  place  to  sit,  settled  himself  on  the  couch  be¬ 
side  Gina. 

Trapper,  who  never  could  wait  long  for  anything,  be¬ 
gan  to  fidget,  and  finally  bellowed,  “Great  God,  man! 
Why  are  we  wasting  time?” 

Davis  said,  “I  thought  if  I  waited  long  enough  some- 
body’d  tell  me  who  made  that  telephone  call.” 

Everyone  looked  at  the  Captain. 

“Dane  Marlowe,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

“Her  husband?” 

The  Captain  nodded. 

“Where  from?”  Davis  planted  his  feet  more  firmly 
and  slid  a  couple  of  inches  lower  against  the  wall. 

“From  Reuben’s.” 

“Who  was  he  calling?” 

Gina  said,  “Jackie  and  I  were  to  meet  him,  and  I  guess 
he  wondered — ”  She  was  surprised  to  find  that  her  voice 
sounded  calm. 

“That’s  right,”  Arthur  put  in  eagerly.  “I  drove  her 
down  from  her  house  to  pick  up  Gina.  We  were — ” 

“Let’s  take  one  thing  at  a  time,”  Davis  interrupted. 
“We  won’t  get  any  place  if  I  try  to  listen  to  you  all. 
Now,  let’s  see.  Captain,  you  answered  the  call?” 

Again  Maclain  nodded. 

Arthur  slid  back  farther  on  the  chair,  tugging  at  his 
lower  lip. 

“Are  you  sure  he  was  at  Reuben’s?” 

Maclain  said,  “They  have  an  operator  there.  If  you 
have  any  doubts  about  it  you  can  easily  check  the  call. 
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He  should  be  here  any  minute  now.  He  said  he’d  come 
right  down.” 

Someone  rapped  on  the  door.  Davis  stepped  outside, 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  was  back  again  in  a 
minute. 

“Let’s  begin  at  the  beginning.”  The  inspector  took  out 
a  notebook  and  resumed  his  task  of  holding  up  the  wall. 

He  was  staring  at  Maclain,  and  Gina  was  a  couple  of 
seconds  late  in  answering  when  he  asked,  “You’re  Gina 
D’Auria,  the  opera  singer?” 

Ed  said,  “Yes,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
at  all.” 

The  inspector  studied  Trapper’s  white  hair,  appraised 
the  cut  of  his  pin-stripe  suit,  and  settled  on  his  twenty- 
five-dollar  shoes. 

“I’m  Edward  Trapper,  her  manager.  She’s  scheduled 
to  open  here  in  a  few  nights  in  her  grandfather’s  opera, 
Cesare.  Miss  D’Auria  spent  a  lifetime  training — ” 

“You’ve  got  me  all  wrong,  Mr.  Trapper.”  The  in¬ 
spector  raised  a  restraining  hand.  “I’m  on  the  staff  of 
Police  Headquarters,  not  a  newspaper.  There’s  a  woman 
outside  with  a  knife  in  her  back.” 

Gina  said,  “Please,  Ed.  I’m  quite  all  right,”  and  put  her 
hand  on  Trapper’s  arm. 

“Thank  you,  Miss  D’Auria.”  Davis’s  stern  face  sof¬ 
tened.  “Now,  suppose  you  tell  me  just  why  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
lowe  was  meeting  you  here  and  just  what  happened.” 

Gina  told  him  quietly,  keeping  her  hand  on  Trapper’s 
arm. 

The  door  opened  and  Dane  Marlowe,  white  as  marble, 
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stepped  in.  He  was  as  tall  as  Maclain,  and  as  straight  and 
well-knit.  A  short,  black  mustache  swept  up  over  his 
wide,  straight  mouth,  giving  him  a  slight  Mephistophelian 
air.  Wide,  deep-set  eyes  glittered  under  slightly  curved 
black  eyebrows. 

Gina,  who  had  seen  him  in  many  moods,  was  shocked 
into  silence.  He  closed  the  door  very  softly  behind  him 
and  stood  swaying  a  trifle,  as  though  the  wound  might 
have  been  in  his  own  straight  back. 

The  Captain  said  quietly,  “Hello,  Dane.” 

The  sound  of  his  words  appeared  to  stiffen  Marlowe. 
In  a  single  breath  he  blurted  out,  “I’m  glad  you’re  here, 
Maclain.  How  about  taking  this  over  for  me.  Have  you 
got  any  whisky,  Gina?” 

Arthur  stood  up  and  said,  “Here,  Mr.  Marlowe,  take 
this  chair.” 

Gina  went  back  of  the  screen  in  the  comer  and  poured 
him  some  whisky  from  a  half-filled  bottle.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  to  where  Dane  Marlowe  was  sitting,  he  took  the 
whisky  without  a  word,  tossed  it  down,  and  gazed  at  the 
inspector  with  a  maniacal  stare. 

“Are  you  the  police?”  His  voice  was  cutting. 

“Yes,”  said  Davis,  and  gave  his  name. 

Marlowe  said,  “Well,  if  you’re  in  charge,  what  the 
hell’s  the  idea  of  letting  her  lie  out  there?” 

The  inspector  said,  “I’m  sorry.” 

Dane  suddenly  broke.  He  set  down  the  glass  and 
pressed  his  fingers  hard  to  his  eyes.  His  shoulders  trem¬ 
bled.  Speaking  from  between  his  hands  he  said,  “Hell! 
I  know  there  are  things  to  be  done.  But  I  didn’t  know 
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how  bad  it  was,  and  the  sight  of  her  got  me.  Her  eyes 
that  were  always  so  full  of  fun — staring  up  at  me  with 
that  frightened  stare.” 

He  removed  his  hands  and  raised  his  head  toward  Ar¬ 
thur:  “You  drove  her  down  here,  Considine.  Where  were 
you  when  Jackie  was  murdered?  This  might  not  have 
happened  if  you  had  been  there.” 

Gina  whispered,  “Oh,  Dane.” 

The  Captain  spoke  as  smoothly  as  rolling  marbles:  “If 
you  let  the  inspector  handle  this,  Dane,  you’ll  save  a  lot 
of  heartaches  and  headaches.  I’m  sure  you  will  find  him 
impartial  and  very  fair.  Larry  tolerates  my  butting-in 
because  I  really  try  not  to  interfere.” 

The  inspector  said  softly,  “I’m  certain  Mr.  Considine 
can  tell  us  why  he  wasn’t  there.” 

Arthur  walked  to  the  side  of  the  dressing  table  and 
steadied  himself  with  one  hand.  The  Captain  lit  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  fitted  it  into  his  holder,  and  held  it  between  two 
fingers.  Schnucke  glanced  up  as  he  flashed  his  lighter, 
then  settled  her  head  on  her  paws  again,  looking  up  from 
under  at  the  smoke  rising  into  the  air. 

“Mrs.  Marlowe  helped  finance  my  musical  education 
— a  loan,  no  more.” 

He  was  struggling  to  find  the  right  words  and  Gina 
wanted  desperately  to  help  him.  Everything  in  life  was  a 
struggle  for  anyone  as  sensitive  as  Arthur,  or  for  any 
musician.  No  matter  how  he  put  it,  financial  help  from  a 
woman  as  beautiful  as  Jackie  was  going  to  sound  bad  to 
the  practical  police. 

Davis  had  it  already.  “Your  musical  education?” 

1  m  a  pianist. 
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“He’s  an  artist,  Larry,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “He 
takes  the  steel  strings  out  of  a  piano  and  puts  in  heart¬ 
strings.  Now,  suppose  for  once  you  skip  riding  someone 
and  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own  sweet  way.” 

“I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Marlowe  at  a  concert  given 
by  the  conservatory  where  I  was  studying,”  Arthur  be¬ 
gan.  “She  took  an  interest  in  me — ” 

Dane  picked  up  the  glass  beside  him,  looked  at  it,  and 
found  it  was  empty.  “Enough  interest,”  he  remarked, 
quite  low,  “that  up  until  tonight  I  always  thought  you 
called  her  Jacqueline.” 

Color  rushed  into  Arthur’s  face,  and  his  hand  pressed 
more  tightly  on  the  table.  Gina  felt  her  own  cheeks  grow 
hot  in  a  wordless  protest. 

The  inspector  dug  his  toothpick  out  from  his  pocket 
again  and  broke  it  in  two.  The  snap  sounded  loud.  He 
examined  the  pieces  as  though  he  had  never  seen  them 
before,  and  finally  restored  them  to  his  pocket. 

Maclain  took  a  placid  puff  of  his  cigarette  and  raised 
his  eyebrows  enough  to  attract  attention.  “I  called  her 
Jackie,”  he  remarked,  speaking  to  no  one.  “Gina  called 
her  Jackie.  Nearly  everyone  connected  with  the  opera 
who  knew  her  called  her  Jackie.  It  makes  the  use  of  her 
full  name  Jacqueline  sound  quite  formal  to  me.”  He 
swung  his  sightless  eyes  toward  Dane.  “Shock  is  apt  to 
warp  our  perspective,  Dane.  Don’t  you  think  that’s  true?” 

“If  you’d  seen  her  eyes,”  said  Marlowe,  “you’d  be 
crazy,  too.”  He  left  his  chair  and  vanished  back  of  the 
screen,  and  returned  with  his  glass  half  filled  with  liquor. 

Trapper  slicked  his  smooth  white  hair  still  slicker  and 
said  kindly,  “Go  on,  Arthur;  spill  it.  Let’s  get  this  finished. 
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Skip  the  background  and  start  with  this  evening.  I  was  in 
the  publicity-room  looking  at  clippings  and  waiting  for 
Michl  when  this  thing  happened.  What  did  you  do?” 

“Gina  was  to  join  us  for  dinner  at  Larue.  She  had  to 
rehearse  and  couldn’t  come.”  He  was  speaking  with 
mechanical  stiffness.  “We  had  dinner  together  and  Jac¬ 
queline  asked  me  to  come  to  the  house  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
She  was  arranging  a  concert  tour  for  me  and  wanted  me 
to  play  several  of  the  numbers.” 

Dane  swallowed  half  of  his  whisky  noisily.  Arthur 
stopped  with  resentment,  his  face  growing  darker. 

The  Captain  took  two  more  puffs  and  snuffed  out  his 
cigarette.  Gina  felt  that  some  mental  clairvoyance  had 
drawn  him  a  picture  of  every  resentful  line  on  Arthur’s 
face  and  the  antagonistic  set  of  Arthur’s  body. 

He  confirmed  her  intuitive  guess  by  saying,  “There’s 
nothing  more  difficult  than  being  meticulously  accurate 
under  stress,  Mr.  Considine.  You  have  all  my  sympathy 
and  everyone  else’s.  A  murderer  not  only  kills  one  victim. 
He  invariably  reaches  out  a  number  of  horrible  tentacles 
that  strive  to  crush  others. 

“Minor  facts  have  become  important.  You  went  to  Mrs. 
Marlowe’s  home  and  played  the  piano.  The  inspector  is 
interested  in  everything  that  happened  from  the  time  you 
got  there  until  the  time  you  left — messages,  phone  calls, 
visitors,  guests,  and  plans.  I’m  merely  trying  to  make  help¬ 
ful  suggestions.  What,  exactly,  did  you  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
lowe  do?” 

Arthur  visibly  relaxed  under  the  Captain’s  soothing, 
and  some  of  Gina’s  own  uncomfortable  tenseness  left 
her. 
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“I  was  driving  Jacqueline’s  town  car.  She  didn’t  like  to 
drive  herself.  We  drove  uptown  from  Larue.  The  maid 
let  us  in,  and  Jacqueline  asked  if  Mr.  Marlowe  was  home. 
The  maid  said  no,  but  that  he  had  telephoned  and  left 
word  he’d  call  later.” 

The  inspector  moved  his  head  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to¬ 
ward  Dane,  who  said,  “That’s  true.” 

“We  went  into  the  music-room  and  Jacqueline  showed 
me  the  original  score  of  Cesar e ,  which  Gina  had  lent 
her.  I  played  part  of  it  for  her.” 

“The  tenor  aria,  by  any  chance?”  asked  Duncan  Mac- 
lain. 

Davis  tugged  his  mustache  and  said,  “The  night’s  still 
young.  Let’s  send  for  the  freezing  tenor  and  get  him  to 
sing  it.  Then  we  might  put  in  a  call  for  a  music  critic  and 
get  him  to  give  him  an  interview.” 

“This  part,  Arthur?”  the  Captain  asked  unperturbed, 
and  hummed  the  little  song  which  had  introduced  him  to 
Gina. 

“No,”  said  Arthur,  puzzled.  “I  don’t  believe  I  played 
that.” 

“Thank  you,  Arthur,”  the  Captain  said  calmly.  “Go 
ahead.” 

“Jacqueline  telephoned  here  three  times  during  the 
evening.  We  got  no  answer.” 

“I  was  in  the  rehearsal-room,”  said  Gina. 

The  back  of  her  mind  was  filled  with  a  tiny,  tinkling 
carrousel  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  words  of 
her  grandfather’s  little  song.  Was  it  playing  also  in  the 
Captain’s  quick  brain?  Why  had  he  wanted  to  know  if 
Arthur  had  played  that  song? 
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“Jacqueline  had  a  caller,  a  man,  about  half  past  ten.” 
Arthur  looked  at  Dane  and  paused,  as  though  expecting 
a  question  that  might  help  him  go  on. 

The  Captain  supplied  it:  “Did  you  get  his  name?” 

“The  maid  who  announced  him  said  he  refused  to  give 
it.” 

“She  was  always  having  mysterious  callers — musicians 
and  singers  needing  money,”  said  Dane. 

“Let’s  hear  about  this  one,  Arthur,”  suggested  Maclain. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  him  except  that  he  was  a 
bent  old  Italian  with  a  lot  of  matted  silver  hair.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  speak  with  Jacqueline  in  private.  So  I 
stepped  out  into  the  hall  and  smoked  a  cigarette.” 

The  Captain  asked,  “You’re  sure  he  was  Italian?” 

“He  spoke  it,”  said  Arthur. 

“Do  you?” 

“Quite  fluently.  I  stayed  in  the  hall  about  fifteen 
minutes,  looking  at  a  magazine  that  was  on  the  table.  He 
did  most  of  the  talking,  speaking  very  low,  but  I  didn’t 
hear  anything.  When  the  maid  showed  him  out,  I  went 
back  in  again.” 

“And  that  was  all?”  asked  Maclain. 

“There  was  something  I  forgot,”  said  Arthur.  “When 
he  came  in  the  room  he  spotted  the  score  of  Cesare  which 
was  standing  on  the  piano.  He  went  over  to  it,  Gina,  and 
repeated  your  grandfather’s  name.” 

“You  say  he  was  bent.  Could  he  have  been  a  hunch¬ 
back?”  asked  Duncan  Maclain. 

“Perhaps.  Or  very  old,”  said  Arthur. 

The  tiny  carrousel  stopped  its  whirling  in  Gina’s  brain. 

“He  was  my  grandfather’s  friend.”  She  spoke  aloud, 
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her  hand  clenched  tight.  With  an  effort  she  disengaged 
her  aching  fingers  and  pointed  toward  the  dressing  table, 
flanked  by  two  heavy,  framed  bronze  plaques.  Everyone 
turned  except  Duncan  Maclain. 

“He  was  the  best-known  sculptor  in  Naples,”  said 
Gina.  “His  name  is  Pietro  Nucci.  When  I  was  a  child,  he 
cast  those  plaques  of  my  brother  and  me.  Grandfather 
had  them  fixed  to  the  gateposts  of  his  villa  outside  of 
Naples.  It  was  a  whim  of  his  to  have  them  there.  They 
were  smuggled  out  of  Italy  just  before  the  war  by  Jac¬ 
queline  at  Grandfather’s  request.  When  she  got  back 
from  her  trip,  she  gave  them  to  me.” 

The  Captain  got  up  and  felt  the  two  plaques,  tracing 
their  outlines  and  touching  each  of  the  faces  with  reverent 
dignity.  He  turned  and  said,  “They  are  signed  by  Nucci.” 

Davis  crossed  the  room  and  looked,  his  eyes  held  close 
to  the  metal.  “There  are  times,”  he  said,  “when  I  wish  I 
had  fingers  that  could  see.” 

The  Captain  said,  “Gina,  I’d  like  to  look  over  the  room 
where  you  rehearsed  tonight.  I  wonder  if  you’d  take  five 
minutes  and  act  as  guide?” 

Davis  asked,  “What  are  you  up  to  now?” 

The  Captain  smiled.  “This  is  a  matter  of  music,  Larry. 
You’d  better  leave  it  to  Gina  and  me.” 

She  took  his  arm  and  led  him  outside,  her  thoughts  still 
whirling  dizzily.  Once  again  he  left  Schnucke  gazing  in¬ 
quiringly.  As  the  door  closed  on  the  others,  the  Captain 
stopped. 

“The  rehearsal-room’s  down  this  way,”  said  Gina. 

“We’ll  rehearse  right  here,”  said  Duncan  Maclain,  and 
bent  quite  close.  “The  blind  get  funny  hunches,  prob- 
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ably  because  they  can’t  see.  It’s  better  that  I  frighten  you 
than  to  have  you  found  like  Jackie.”  He  paused,  then 
quoted  softly,  “  ‘The  little  prince  and  princess  may  not 
be  what  they  seem.’  Until  we  find  out  what  they  really 
are,  you’d  better  stick  close  to  me.”  .  .  . 

It  was  after  two  when  the  Captain’s  limousine  slid  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  Gina’s  apartment  house  on  East  Eighty- 
second  Street.  The  quiet  neighborhood  was  dim,  and 
frozen  into  desertion  by  the  penetrating  cold. 

Cappo,  the  Captain’s  giant  Negro  chauffeur,  left  his 
seat  behind  the  wheel  and  held  open  the  door. 

Maclain  said,  “I  wish  you’d  change  your  mind,  Gina, 
and  be  my  guest  until  this  blows  over.  My  partner’s  wife, 
Mrs.  Savage,  has  been  my  secretary  for  years,  and  looks 
after  my  penthouse  for  me,  too.  He’s  away  and  we  have 
plenty  of  room.” 

Gina  set  her  chin.  “I  can  think  of  no  one  in  the  world 
who  would  want  to  harm  me,  Captain  Maclain.  I’m  cer¬ 
tainly  not  going  to  start  jumping  at  shadows  and  incon¬ 
veniencing  you.” 

“You  weren’t  able  to  think  of  anyone  who  would  want 
to  harm  Jackie,”  said  Maclain. 

She  reached  out  and  took  his  hand.  “You’ve  been  won¬ 
derful  tonight  to  me — and  to  Arthur.  I  don’t  think  either 
of  us  could  have  stood  that  inquisition  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you.” 

Maclain  said,  “I  like  your  singing.  And  your  bravery, 
too.”  He  handed  her  a  card.  “This  is  my  private  tele¬ 
phone.  Call  me  if  you  need  anything.  Sometime  in  the 
morning  I’ll  probably  call  you.” 
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“You’re  not  angry  with  me,  are  you?” 

“Years  ago,”  the  Captain  told  her,  “I  learned  that  life 
held  two  futilities.  Trying  to  change  the  mind  of  an  artist 
is  one.  The  second — still  more  hopeless — is  arguing  with 
a  stubborn  girl.” 

Cappo  aided  her  across  the  icy  sidewalk  and  up  the 
steps,  and  waited  while  she  traversed  the  darkened  vesti¬ 
bule  and  stepped  into  the  dimly  lit  hall.  Gina  thanked 
him  and  stood  still,  her  fingers  tight  about  her  handbag, 
until  he  left  and  the  limousine  rolled  away. 

Once  it  was  gone  she  found  that  the  familiar  old  apart¬ 
ment  house  had  unaccountably  changed.  The  long,  tiled 
hall  made  a  narrow  path  between  duplicate  marble  stair¬ 
ways  at  front  and  rear.  On  each  side  of  the  path  two 
blank,  impersonal  doors  faced  each  other  with  mute  an¬ 
tagonism. 

She  was  beginning  to  learn  what  the  Captain  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  horrible  tentacles.  One  of  them  had 
already  wrapped  around  her  at  the  very  first  moment  she 
found  herself  alone,  squeezing  her  into  a  frightful  depres¬ 
sion.  She  shook  it  free  with  an  actual  physical  effort  and 
forced  herself  to  climb  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor. 
Under  the  tap  of  her  heels,  the  marble  and  metal  rang  re¬ 
soundingly.  She  clicked  down  the  hallway,  found  the  key 
in  her  alligator  bag,  and  opened  the  first  right-hand  door. 

A  scalding  bath  would  relax  her,  make  her  feel  better, 
she  thought  as  she  crossed  to  the  table  to  light  the  lamp. 

Out  of  the  darkness  a  gentle  old  voice  said,  “Gina, 
carissima ,  no!” 

She  was  startled  to  a  point  where  she  couldn’t  move. 
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“Gina,  carissima ,  I’ve  frightened  you.  It’s  Pietro — 
Pietro  Nucci.”  The  Italian  words  were  tender,  solicitous, 
and  worried. 

She  drew  the  window  curtains  closely  and  lit  the  lamp. 
The  circle  of  its  radiance  reached  out  and  stroked  the 
ebony  sheen  of  her  piano,  high-lighted  the  gray  silk 
cushions  of  the  English  divan,  polished  the  highboy  in 
the  corner,  and  softened  the  marble  of  the  antique  fire¬ 
place. 

It  took  her  an  instant  to  find  the  old  man,  hunched  in 
a  chair  and  half  cloaked  by  the  shadows  beyond  the 
piano.  The  sight  of  him  sent  pity  surging  through  Gina. 

His  hawklike  face  was  sunken  and  wrinkled  beneath 
the  silvery  hair,  but  his  penetrating  eyes  still  held  a 
twinkle.  He  wore  a  thin  black  overcoat,  now  rusty  and 
shapeless,  with  the  collar  turned  high.  From  the  inade¬ 
quate  sleeves,  his  hands  jutted  out  and  clung  like  delicate 
claws  to  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

“Pietro,  darling.”  She  ran  and  knelt  beside  him,  and 
suddenly  put  her  arms  about  his  bony  shoulders  and 
kissed  him  with  affection.  “You  frightened  me  nearly 
silly,  sitting  here  in  the  dark  like  this.” 

Questions  poured  out  with  nervous  quickness  as  she 
spoke  her  familiar  Italian:  “How  did  you  get  in?  How 
did  you  find  out  where  I  live?  Why  didn’t  you  telephone, 
or  come  to  the  opera  house?” 

She  gave  him  no  time  to  answer,  but  got  to  her  feet, 
quickly  disposed  of  her  hat  and  fur  coat,  and  settled  her¬ 
self  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

He  reached  out  and  touched  her  hair  with  a  bony  hand. 
“Do  not  be  shocked  by  my  appearance,  child,”  he  said. 
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“I  am  an  old  man  and  I  have  been  ill.  Things  have 
not  been  easy  for  us  since  the  war.  I  have  only  been  in 
your  country  a  few  days.  I  had  your  address  and  Signora 
Marlowe’s.  I  called  you  by  phone  from  Grand  Central 
Station,  but  you  were  not  here.  So  it  was  the  Signora  I 
first  went  to  see.  Then  I  came  here.  Your  cleaning 
woman  let  me  in  when  I  convinced  her  that  I  was  old  and 
harmless,  a  friend  of  your  grandfather’s.  I  was  waiting  in 
the  dark  for  you  because  the  light  is  very  painful  to  my 
eyes  since  I  have  been  sick.” 

“Poor  darling,”  she  said  softly. 

“I  bring  you  a  message  from  Rodolfo  who  is  dead, 
child.  I  am  very  tired,  carissima .” 

Gina  left  him,  poured  a  glass  of  wine,  and  brought  it 
back  to  his  chair.  He  sipped  it  slowly,  and  his  old  eyes 
brightened  as  she  settled  herself  at  his  feet  again. 

“I  bring  a  strange  story  of  plaques,  child — the  ones  I 
cast  many  years  ago  of  you  and  your  brother.  It  is  very 
short.  Years  ago  Rodolfo  saw  that  some  day  the  Fascists 
would  strip  him  of  everything.  He  took  those  plaques 
from  the  gateposts  of  his  villa  and  brought  them  to  me 
with  much  money.  I  recast  them  in  solid  platinum,  which 
I  covered  with  bronze.  He  took  them  back  to  the  gate¬ 
posts  and  replaced  them  there. 

“When  he  was  in  prison,  he  got  word  to  Signora  Mar¬ 
lowe,  who  secured  the  plaques  and  brought  them  to  you. 
He  could  trust  the  guard,  who  was  friendly,  to  carry  the 
message  asking  her  to  bring  you  family  keepsakes,  but  to 
tell  their  value  he  didn’t  dare.  He  didn’t  even  dare  put 
the  information  in  a  letter.  I  doubt  that  you  would  have 
received  the  letter  anyway.” 
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“Platinum,”  Gina  whispered.  “The  little  prince  and 
princess —  Grandfather  was  very  clever,  Pietro.  He 
finished  his  opera  and  in  it  he  put  a  little  song  that  he  used 
to  sing  to  my  brother  and  me  when  we  were  children. 
The  song  was  to  tell  us  that  he  had  hidden  something 
which  we  would  like  very  much — usually  sweets  and 
cookies,  which  our  governess  forbade.  He  must  have 
figured  that  some  day  I  might  hear  Cesare  or  sing  in  it 
and  that  I  would  recognize  the  little  song.” 

Gina  sighed.  “It  just  so  happens  that  the  words  fit,  too. 
It  was  a  hint  for  me  if  I  was  smart  enough — a  hint  that 
might  tell  me  the  truth  if  your  attempt  to  reach  me 
should  fail.  Still,  I  probably  would  never  have  learned 
without  your  coming,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  insight 
in  a  blind  man’s  brain.” 

The  wrinkled  face  clouded  in  anxiety.  “The  plaques. 
Do  you  still  have  them?” 

“Yes.”  She  kissed  him,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  were  misty. 

“My  mission  is  finished,  child,”  he  said.  “It’s  time  I  go.” 

Gina’s  attention  was  divided  between  his  words  and  a 
footfall,  no  more  than  a  scrape  of  leather  against  tile,  in 
the  hall  outside  her  door. 

At  the  sound,  the  old  man  changed.  He  came  to  his 
feet  with  surprising  speed,  and  his  thin  right  hand  flashed 
up  his  sleeve,  to  appear  with  a  shining  stiletto. 

Gina  spoke  with  infinite  patience:  “If  nobody  fol¬ 
lowed  you  here,  Pietro,  the  sound  we  heard  in  the  hall 
just  now  was  made  by  a  policeman.  He’s  been  sent  here 
to  guard  me  from  danger,  I’m  sure.  Put  your  stiletto 
away  now.” 

“I’m  sure  I  wasn’t  followed  here.”  He  took  his  hand 
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from  her  arm,  and  the  cloth  of  his  coat  swished  softly. 
“You  spoke  of  the  police  and  danger,  carissima.  Have  I 
brought  you  danger?” 

She  waited  impotently,  searching  for  an  answer.  Al¬ 
ready  she  was  wise  enough  in  the  ways  of  the  New  York 
police  to  realize  that  after  Pietro’s  visit  to  Jackie  they 
must  want  him  for  questioning  in  connection  with  the 
murder,  if  nothing  else,  and  would  have  broadcast  a  state¬ 
wide  alarm. 

Well,  let  them  find  him  without  her  help!  She  believed 
him  and  was  positive  everything  he  had  told  her  was 
true.  He  loved  her  and  trusted  her.  She  certainly  was  not 
going  to  turn  him  over  without  giving  him  a  chance. 
There  would  be  questioning,  internment,  and  perhaps 
deportation.  He  would  never  understand.  Loss  of  faith 
in  Rodolfo  D’Auria’s  granddaughter  would  leave  him  an 
old,  old  man  with  nothing  to  cling  to,  and  destroy  the 
burning  spark  that  had  kept  him  alive. 

‘'‘Danger?”  Determined  to  say  nothing  of  Jackie,  she 
contrived  to  make  her  voice  sound  light,  despite  her 
concern.  “I  exaggerated,  darling,  as  singers  do.  I  have 
some  jewels,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  into  my 
dressing-room.  My  manager,  seeing  a  chance  for  public¬ 
ity  perhaps,  has  arranged  for  a  policeman  to  guard  me.” 

Gina  listened  but  heard  nothing.  “I  think,”  she  said, 
“that  in  view  of  what  you  have  told  me  tonight,  Pietro,  it 
would  be  best  if  you  left  here  without  being  seen,  even 
by  the  police.” 

He  silently  agreed. 

Gina  went  on.  “There’s  a  stairway  at  the  back.  I  will 
go  out  first,  see  that  this  second-floor  hall  is  clear,  and 
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you  come  out  and  prepare  to  go  down  the  rear  stairs  half¬ 
way.  I’ll  walk  down  the  front  stairs,  making  a  noise  with 
my  heels.  Under  cover  of  the  noise  I  make,  you  go 
quickly  to  the  stairway  in  the  rear,  go  down  halfway,  and 
wait  in  the  turn.  I’ll  go  out  the  front  door,  and  the  police¬ 
man  will  be  sure  to  follow  me.  Give  me  time;  then  you 
come  out,  and  you’re  free.” 

His  arms  went  about  her,  and  for  one  brief  instant  he 
held  her  close  and  kissed  her. 

Gina  turned  on  the  light,  put  on  her  hat  and  coat,  and 
turned  out  the  light  again.  Opening  the  door,  she  stepped 
out  unconcernedly.  The  badly  lit  corridor  was  vacant. 

She  walked  to  the  stairway  at  the  front  and  noisily 
started  down,  alert  for  any  signs  of  life  in  the  lower 
hallway.  She  tried  to  hear  Pietro,  but  the  second-floor 
hall  was  as  silent  as  the  one  below. 

She  paused  for  breath  at  the  landing.  Her  caution  be¬ 
gan  to  seem  silly.  The  footsteps  she  and  Pietro  had  heard 
might  have  been  any  late  homecomer  slightly  the  worse 
for  wear.  Racked  by  strain,  for  a  time  she  had  forgotten 
that  others  lived  in  the  building.  She  put  a  hand  on  the 
banister  and  went  on  down. 

The  downstairs  hall  was  empty.  She  gave  it  a  glance, 
tried  the  front  door,  and  found  it  hard  to  open.  After 
some  tugging,  it  came  quite  easily,  wrapping  her  up  in  a 
sheet  of  freezing  wind. 

Behind  her  an  unoiled  door  hinge  creaked.  That  would 
be  the  policeman.  She  knew  she  should  leave  without 
looking,  but  she  had  to  turn  around. 

The  door  of  the  first  apartment  on  the  left  had  blown 
open.  The  dim  hall  light  was  enough  to  show  her  a  man 
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in  a  camel’s-hair  coat.  He  was  lying  still,  with  his  legs 
out  straight,  and  his  face  was  quite  white.  A  clouded 
bruise  marred  his  forehead.  The  shoes  on  the  man  were 
brown. 

The  cold  knob  she  was  holding  slipped  from  her  fin¬ 
gers.  The  front  door  closed,  with  a  sigh  from  the  big, 
brass  door-check  up  at  its  top. 

She  ran  down  the  hall,  screaming,  “Pietro,  Pietro, 
Pietro!”  and  tore  up  the  stairs  to  the  landing. 

Not  until  she  had  gathered  his  frail  old  body  up  into 
her  arms  did  she  notice  the  slim  stiletto  over  his  heart. 
The  haft  was  nearly  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  rusty  coat. 
Blood  dripped  down  and  matted  her  furs,  as  Jackie’s  furs 
had  been  matted. 

“Pietro,”  she  whispered. 

He  looked  at  her  once,  and  died  without  a  sound.  .  .  . 

Sunlight  streamed  in  through  the  diamond-paned  doors 
of  the  Captain’s  penthouse  terrace  and  made  designs  on 
the  office  floor.  Gina  shifted  uncomfortably  on  the  red 
leather  divan  and  tried  for  the  twentieth  time  to  find  a 
restful  position. 

Maclain  reached  into  a  drawer,  took  out  a  box,  and 
dumped  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle  onto  the  desk-top 
before  him.  His  fingers  made  journeys  through  the  pieces 
of  cut-up  wood,  tracing  outlines,  selecting,  and  swiftly 
rejecting.  Two  pieces  fitted  together,  and  then  a  third — a 
legerdemain  too  swift  for  Gina  to  follow. 

Michl  pulled  at  his  chair  to  move  it  closer,  and  sank 
back  in  quick  frustration. 

Davis  relaxed  his  somber  face.  “I’ve  been  here  a  hun- 
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dred  times  at  least,  and  I  still  can’t  remember  that  the 
chairs  are  made  fast  to  the  floor.” 

uI’d  banged  into  those  chairs  a  hundred  times  at  least,” 
said  the  Captain,  “before  I  found  there  was  one  sure  way 
to  keep  my  guests  from  putting  them  in  my  path  from 
the  desk  to  the  door.” 

He  raised  his  head  and  turned,  as  though  he  might  read 
the  expressions  of  those  about  him.  “Because  of  my  blind¬ 
ness,  my  office  has  certain  peculiar  features.  Everything 
that  is  said  in  here  is  picked  up  by  a  detecto-dictograph 
set  in  the  wall,  and  recorded  on  a  dictaphone  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  room.” 

Michl  said,  “I’ll  have  to  watch  my  singing  around  here, 
then.  I’m  under  contract  for  my  records.” 

Ed  Trapper  put  his  pencil  away  and  asked,  “What’s 
all  that  for?” 

“My  personal  use  only,”  said  Maclain,  “but  I  felt  that, 
in  fairness,  all  of  you  should  know  it  before  any  of  us 
says  anything  more.  You’ve  been  most  considerate,  all  of 
you,  in  answering  my  request  for  a  conference,  since  I’m 
acting  for  Dane.” 

The  Captain’s  fingers  resumed  their  task.  “Gina  was 
here  before  the  rest  of  you,”  he  announced,  his  blind  eyes 
holding  the  room.  “A  lot  of  things  may  be  made  much 
clearer  if  you  hear  what  she  said  to  me.” 

Ten  pieces  of  the  puzzle  were  together  on  his  desk,  a 
splotch  of  color  against  the  polished  top,  forming  an  ir¬ 
regular  design. 

He  turned  in  his  chair,  selected  a  record  from  the  rack 
beneath  the  dictaphone,  and  slipped  it  on  the  machine. 
The  cylinder  began  to  whirl,  the  reproducer  went  down, 
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the  Captain  flicked  a  switch,  and  voices  came  from  the 
radio-phonograph  across  the  room  startlingly  loud  and 
clear. 

Gina  sat  transfixed,  hearing  herself  as  she  answered  the 
Captain’s  questions  and  poured  out  her  story  of  Pietro’s 
nocturnal  visit.  The  voices  ceased,  and  she  found  she  had 
wadded  her  handkerchief  into  a  tight,  hard  ball. 

The  Captain  removed  the  cylinder  and  replaced  it  in 
its  felt-lined  case  amid  a  silence  deep  as  the  sea. 

Ed  Trapper  broke  it:  “So  those  plaques  are  platinum. 
Ingenious,  what?”  He  whistled  softly.  “No  wonder  there 
were  a  couple  of  murders.  Well,  at  least  you  have  them 
safe,  Gina  baby.  I  know  a  man  who’ll  get  you  top  prices 
and  have  them  reproduced  in  bronze.  Until  then,  you’d 
better  turn  them  over  to  me.” 

The  Captain  swung  back  to  his  puzzle.  “Mr.  Trapper 
has  a  knack  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things.  It’s  a  pity 
that  two  rather  violent  killings  can’t  be  dismissed  with 
such  nice  simplicity.” 

Davis  said,  “At  least,  we  know  what  the  murderer  was 
after,”  found  another  toothpick,  and  gnawed  moodily. 
“He  evidently  spotted  Callahan,  whom  I  sent  to  guard 
Miss  D’Auria,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the  vestibule. 
Callahan  came  up  the  steps  and  our  friend  conked  him, 
dragged  him  inside  and  into  that  vacant  apartment.  Then 
he  must  have  heard  Miss  D’Auria  coming  down  the  front 
stairs  and  he  started  up  the  back  stairs.  But  he  ran  smack 
into  the  old  Italian.  The  old  man  probably  got  frightened 
and  pulled  his  stiletto.  Only,  our  friend  was  stronger.” 

The  Captain  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
and  held  it  extended  before  him.  “Barring  the  fact  that 
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Gina  hasn’t  the  plaques,  Davis,  that  she  didn’t  take  them 
home  last  night,  and  that  they’ve  disappeared  from  her 
dressing-room  at  the  Knickerbocker  Opera  House,  it’s  as 
simple  as  one-two-three.” 

Trapper  started  to  his  feet,  his  white  eyebrows  bris¬ 
tling.  “But  they  were  gone  right  after  you  left,  Gina.  We 
went  out  onto  the  stage  with  Davis,  and  when  I  looked 
back  into  your  dressing-room  they  were  gone.” 

The  Captain  asked,  “Who’s  ‘we’?” 

Davis  told  him,  “Mr.  Marlowe,  Trapper,  and  Consi- 
dine.” 

The  Captain  slowly  moistened  his  underlip.  “And  that 
left  no  one  in  the  dressing-room.” 

“No  one,”  said  Davis,  “but  there  was  a  man  on  the 
door.” 

“The  man  you  left  on  the  door  followed  us  onto  the 
stage,”  said  Arthur  Considine. 

Ed  Trapper  turned  to  Gina:  “Good  Lord!  Is  that 
right?  You  didn’t  take  them  home?” 

“I’m  quite  positive  she  didn’t,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 
“Two  plaques  that  size  would  make  quite  a  tidy  package, 
Mr.  Trapper,  and  heavy,  too.  Gina  was  carrying  nothing 
but  her  handbag  when  she  got  into  my  car.  I  drove  her 
directly  home.” 

Dane  Marlowe  snapped  out,  “Whoever  took  those 
plaques  certainly  must  have  known  their  value.” 

“In  the  words  of  Jerry  Colonna,  it’s  silly,  isn’t  it?”  The 
Captain  fitted  another  piece  into  his  puzzle.  “The  mur¬ 
derer  finds  out  a  ten-year-old  secret  known  only  to  Pietro 
Nucci  and  Gina’s  grandfather.  This  impetuous  fellow 
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kills  Mrs.  Marlowe  before  she  can  pass  the  news  on  to 
Gina — ” 

“Damn’  silly,”  said  Davis.  “Whereupon,  he  steals  the 
plaques  right  from  under  our  nose,  and  after  he’s  stolen 
them  he  hides  them  away  so  that  he  can  go  make  another 
attempt  to  steal  them  from  Miss  D’Auria’s  home.” 

“Maybe  you  have  it,  at  that,  Davis.”  The  Captain 
swept  the  pieces  of  his  jigsaw  puzzle  into  a  box  and  put  it 
in  the  drawer.  Under  Gina’s  eyes  he  seemed  to  lose  his 
radiating  quality  of  human  warmth  and  stiffen  like  a 
figure  turned  to  stone. 

“Have  what?”  asked  Davis. 

“The  reason  why  the  killer  went  to  Gina’s.”  The  Cap¬ 
tain  was  talking  to  the  ceiling.  “You  know  and  I  know 
that  the  outstanding  trait  of  any  brilliant  crook  is  that  he 
can’t  let  well  enough  alone.” 

“Then  you  think  this  killer’s  brilliant?”  the  inspector 
demanded. 

The  Captain  thoughtfully  chewed  one  finger.  “It’s  the 
sort  of  thing  I  might  do  myself,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 
“If  I  killed  a  woman  to  get  a  valuable  pair  of  plaques,  and 
.  then  succeeded  in  stealing  them,  I  might  very  well  stage  a 
second  attempt — attempt  I  said,  Larry — particularly  if  I 
thought  that  my  theft  was  undiscovered.” 

“It  wasn’t  undiscovered,”  Davis  protested. 

“Oh,  yes,  it  was,”  the  Captain  persisted.  “You’ve  ad¬ 
mitted,  yourself,  that  you  and  everyone  in  the  opera 
house  thought  that  Gina  had  taken  the  plaques  safely 
home.” 

“Okay,  brilliant  brain.”  Davis  stuck  out  a  finger  with 
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theatrical  emphasis.  “Let’s  be  frank,  open,  and  gay,  like 
girls <Jancing  around  a  maypole.  You  cloud  up  your  dicta¬ 
phone  disks  with  so  many  blind  deductions  that  I’d  rather 
hear  the  radio  play  Night  and  Day.  Just  for  once,  sup¬ 
pose  I  ask  and  you  answer.” 

“Those  elks’  teeth  on  your  watch  chain  jingle  when 
you  wave  your  finger  at  me,  Larry.”  The  Captain  leaned 
back,  grinned,  and  became  more  human.  “Your  impetuous 
method  of  handling  things  will  probably  confuse  me  no 
end,  but  I’ll  do  my  best.  Take  it  away.” 

Davis  sank  back  resignedly,  staring  at  his  offending 
hand.  “The  killer  knew  about  the  value  of  the  plaques. 
At  least,  that’s  what  you  say.  How?” 

“From  Nucci.”  The  Captain  locked  his  hands  behind 
his  head. 

“Then  why  didn’t  he  make  an  attempt  to  steal  them 
before  last  night?” 

“Because  he  didn’t  know  about  them  before  last  night, 
Larry.  Does  that  sound  okay?” 

“It  has  its  points.  Go  on.” 

Gina  was  suddenly  conscious  of  Arthur  flushing  un¬ 
comfortably.  He  was  being  gazed  at  by  Ed  Trapper, 
Dane  Marlowe,  and  Michl  Soule. 

The  inspector  was  shaking  his  head.  “It  doesn’t  make 
sense,  Maclain,  and  you  know  it.  Why  should  old  Mine¬ 
strone  keep  his  mouth  shut  for  ten  long  years  and  then 
start  bleating  his  brains  out  yesterday?” 

“He  didn’t  consider  telling  his  secret  to  Mrs.  Marlowe 
bleating  his  brains  out.”  The  Captain’s  voice  was  a  mono¬ 
tone.  “Servants  are  much  like  detecto-dictographs,  Larry. 
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Sometimes  you  don’t  even  see  them,  yet  they  unerringly 
record  every  word  you  have  to  say.” 

“I  have  a  houseman  and  a  maid,”  said  Dane,  “and 
neither  of  them  speaks  Italian.” 

Arthur  Considine  left  his  chair  as  though  pulled  by 
strings.  “It’s  easy  to  see  what  you’re  driving  at.”  His 
color  had  faded  away.  “I’m  sticking  to  my  story.  I  drove 
Jacqueline  downtown  and  waited  outside  in  her  car  until 
I  got  worried  and  went  in.  Nobody  saw  me  enter,  be¬ 
cause  even  the  stage-doorkeeper  had  run  inside  to  the 
stage.  I  sat  in  the  hall  while  Nucci  talked  with  Jacqueline 
and  heard  nothing  that  was  said.  You  know  I  couldn’t 
have  taken  the  plaques.” 

“Not  unless  you  were  very  quick  and  hid  them  some 
place  near  the  dressing-room.”  The  inspector’s  words 
were  speculative  only. 

“You  know  there’s  no  possible  way  I  could  have  killed 
her.”  Arthur’s  voice  slipped  into  a  slightly  higher  key. 

“Not  unless  you  left  the  car  right  after  she  did  and 
ran  around  to  the  front  of  the  opera  house  and  got  in 
somehow  and  out  again  through  the  auditorium.” 

Gina  realized  her  fingers  were  hurting  badly.  Looking 
down,  she  saw  they  were  clenched  to  whiteness.  There 
was  a  door  in  the  front  of  the  opera  house,  and  how 
many  of  the  cast  used  it  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  vigilant 
stage-doorkeeper,  she  didn’t  know.  She  did  know  that 
she  and  Ed  and  Dane  and  Michl  all  had  keys  and  that  she 
had  given  one  to  Arthur  Considine  herself.  She  did  know 
the  stage-doorkeeper  had  said  that  Jacqueline  Marlowe 
had  entered  the  opera  house  alone. 
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Shaking  inside,  she  watched  Arthur  standing  stiff  and 
still,  his  mouth  half  open.  There  was  something  worse — 
something  that  threatened  to  tear  her  composure  into 
shattered  ribbons.  He  had  a  key  to  her  apartment,  a  key 
she  had  lent  him  so  that  he  might  practice  on  her  piano 
every  day. 

Maclain  began  to  speak — words  that  seared  like  cold 
dry  ice  in  the  midst  of  her  quandary:  “Mr.  Marlowe  in¬ 
formed  the  inspector  that  his  wife  had  willed  you  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Considine.  Did  she  tell  you 
about  it  during  the  evening?  It  seems  that  her  will  was 
altered  only  yesterday.” 

“Yes.”  Arthur’s  mouth  closed,  fishlike,  on  the  single 
word. 

“Did  you  think  it  so  unimportant  that  you  haven’t 
even  mentioned  it?” 

“Yes.”  Two  bright  spots  popped  out  on  Arthur’s 
cheeks. 

In  the  corner  someone  chuckled,  and  it  sent  a  ripple 
up  Gina’s  spine. 

“You  might  call  me  doubly  guilty,  monsieur.  I  learned 
this  morning  that  she  willed  me  fifty  thousand.  She  must 
have  liked  me,  non?  Even  though  we  were  married  for 
two  long  years  and  most  unhappy,”  said  Michl  Soule. 

More  talk  and  more  questions.  Were  murders  all  talk 
and  questions?  Voices  rolled  on  interminably  about  Gina, 
divorcing  Pietro  and  Jackie  from  any  resemblance  to 
figures  who  had  ever  lived  and  breathed,  spoken  to  her, 
been  sorrowful  and  gay.  She  became  involved  in  a  net¬ 
work  of  complicated  thoughts  which  held  her  stead¬ 
fastly  twisting  her  handkerchief  into  more  shapeless 
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form.  Finally  she  found  herself  seated  at  a  lunch  table 
with  Arthur  and  Duncan  Maclain,  wholly  unconscious 
that  the  others  had  gone  away. 

Cappo,  a  black-faced  giant  in  a  starched  white  coat, 
served  them  crabs  en  coquille ,  which  she  ate  but  could 
not  taste,  salad,  dessert,  and  coffee.  Arthur  sat  woodenly, 
resenting  the  luncheon  invitation,  which  he  felt  to  be  a 
command,  pushing  untasted  dishes  away. 

The  Captain  talked,  making  light  of  his  blindness,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  life  in  darkness  could  be  fun,  how  books 
became  more  vivid,  music  more  alive  and  poignant,  peo¬ 
ple  more  interesting  when  you  heard  only  voices  and 
pictured  their  owners  as  actors  in  a  play.  He  told  why 
he  had  become  a  private  investigator  after  losing  his  sight 
in  the  first  World  War;  of  his  endless  drive  to  prove 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  blindness  had  not  robbed  him 
of  life — that  Duncan  Maclain  was  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  any  man  who  could  see. 

Eating  skillfully  and  finding  his  food  without  appar¬ 
ent  effort,  he  chatted  of  his  dogs:  Schnucke,  trained  by 
the  Seeing  Eye,  gentle  as  a  lace-capped  old  lady;  and 
Dreist,  a  second  German  shepherd  which  they  had  not 
seen,  trained  for  police  work — no  pet,  Dreist,  but  a  pow¬ 
erful  weapon  which  attacked  without  warning  at  any 
hint  of  danger  to  his  master,  fast  and  dangerous  as  a 
loaded  sho-sho  gun. 

Gina  forced  herself  to  listen,  interspersing  comments 
of  reticent  politeness.  What  was  he  thinking  beneath  his 
endless  chatter?  Was  his  smile  sympathetic  or  full  of 
amusement  at  human  transparency? 

He  shifted  with  the  coffee,  stabbing  out  as  adroitly  as 
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a  conversational  boxer  who  has  feinted,  parried,  and  at 
last  found  an  opening  to  strike  through  a  tight  defense. 

“You  could  have  killed  Jacqueline  Marlowe  if  you  had 
had  a  key  to  that  door  in  front  of  the  opera  house,  Ar¬ 
thur’" —  footwork  with  words,  a  straight,  flat  punch  giv¬ 
ing  no  time  for  Arthur  to  resume  his  guard. 

“I  have  a  key,”  said  Arthur. 

Gina  spilled  coffee  in  her  saucer.  “I  gave  it  to  him.  I’m 
entitled  to  have  friends  visit  me  in  my  dressing-room  if 
I  want  them  to.  There  are  lots  of  others  who  have  keys. 
You  don’t  keep  beating  them  down,  Captain,  questioning 
them  again  and  again.” 

The  rebuke  in  her  voice  brought  a  sober  smile  to  his 
mobile  face.  “Sometimes  I  am  most  harsh  with  the  people 
I  like  the  best.  I  have  to  be  if  I  hope  to  outsmart  Davis. 
He’s  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  I  know.  He’s  al¬ 
ready  learned  about  the  key.  The  fact  that  both  of  you 
failed  to  tell  him  is  sure  to  annoy  him.  His  methods  of 
questioning  may  be  far  worse  than  mine.  I  presume 
you’re  innocent,  Arthur?”  His  eyebrows  arched  in  in¬ 
quiry. 

“I’ve  never  harmed  anyone  in  my  life.  I  don’t  intend 
to — ” 

The  Captain  lifted  one  hand  in  a  gesture.  “Innocent 
but  touchy,  Arthur.  The  police  have  a  job  to  do.  If  I  can 
make  you  mad  enough  before  Davis  gets  to  you,  I  may 
be  able  to  save  you  a  lot  of  pain.” 

Gina  reached  across  the  table  and  touched  Arthur’s 
hand.  “Please  trust  Captain  Maclain.” 

“They  think  I  killed  her.  They  think  I  murdered  the 
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woman  who  helped  me — killed  her  for  money  and  to 
steal  the  plaques  that  belong  to  you,  Gina.” 

“They  certainly  do,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Maybe 
you  and  I  had  better  take  a  trip  up  to  the  music-room  of 
the  Marlowe  house  and  start  all  over  again.”.  .  . 

Gina  caught  a  sky-top  cab  downtown.  Winter  sun 
poured  through  the  transparent  roof.  Under  the  heady 
combination  of  brilliance  and  snapping  cold,  she  huddled 
back  in  the  comer,  listening  in  desultory  fashion  to  the 
talkative  driver.  The  years  of  rigorous  musical  discipline 
overcame  her  distraction  and  brought  her  back  firmly  to 
the  problems  of  Cesare.  There  was  much  rehearsing  still 
to  be  done.  She  hummed  a  few  bars  of  her  part,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  murder  was  far  away. 

Gina  started  across  the  stage,  her  light  footsteps  echo¬ 
ing  in  a  hollow  resonance  which  intermingled  with  the 
other  noises.  The  heart  of  the  Knickerbocker  was  under 
the  stage,  and  the  floor  was  laid  on  a  hollow  gridiron  of 
supports  checkerboarded  with  trap  doors  of  different 
sizes  and  functions.  The  resonance  was  dispelled  during 
a  performance  by  laying  down  stacks  of  colored  canvas 
cloths  arranged  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  acts,  so  they 
might  be  peeled  off  one  by  one  as  the  scenes  were 
changed. 

The  effect  of  walking  on  such  a  gigantic  drum  brought 
back  Duncan  Maclain’s  remark  of  the  night  before  while 
she  was  waiting  for  Jackie:  “I’m  certain  I  heard  her  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stage  many  minutes  ago.  She  was  crossing 
with  someone  else  just  as  Michl  started  to  sing.” 

With  someone  else — Gina  stopped  and  stared,  horri- 
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fled,  at  the  door  to  the  little  cubicle  straight  ahead,  filled 
with  the  first  real  glimmer  of  what  might  be  working  in 
the  mind  of  Duncan  Maclain.  If  the  murderer  had  used 
the  key  to  the  door  at  the  front  of  the  house  and  gone 
down  through  the  auditorium  to  hide  in  the  cubicle, 
Jackie  would  have  crossed  the  stage  alone. 

Someone  touched  her  arm,  and  she  started  violently. 

A  voice  said,  “Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  Gina.  It’s  done 
and  we  can’t  help  it.” 

She  turned  to  face  Dane.  He  looked  tired  and  wilted, 
and  had  lost  the  spruce  appearance  and  some  of  the 
cockiness  he  had  displayed  during  the  morning  while  in¬ 
terviewing  Maclain.  The  expensive  blue  suit  was  dusty 
and  marred  by  a  grease  spot  on  one  knee. 

Gina  said,  “You  startled  me.” 

“Obviously.”  He  forced  a  grin  which  looked  ghastly 
under  his  waxed  mustache.  “As  I  said,  you’re  wrecking 
yourself.  Not  that  I  can  blame  you  entirely,  for  every¬ 
thing  since  last  night  has  been  startling  me.” 

“I  can’t  forget  it,  Dane.” 

“Neither  can  I,  but  yet,  much  as  I  hate  the  expression, 
Gina,  I  have  to  remind  you  that  the  show  must  go  on. 
It’s  your  business  and  mine.  Look!”  He  pointed  to  the 
right.  “They’re  setting  Act  Three  of  your  grandfather’s 
opera.  That’s  the  old  tower  by  the  water,  where  the  mist 
rolls  in  from  the  sea  and  hides  the  dying  Caesar  as  the 
curtain  comes  down.  I’ve  been  supervising  the  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment — a  new  set  of  steampipes  to  bring  the  mist 
in  from  the  sea.” 

He  was  talking  about  steampipes  and  the  handle  be¬ 
neath  the  stage  which  turned  them  on,  but  Gina’s  mind 
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was  far  from  steampipes  as  he  held  her  arm  and  walked 
her  along.  It  was  on  footsteps  crossing  the  stage  the  night 
before  and  Jackie  pushed  suddenly  into  the  cubicle  by 
someone  who  must  have  known  the  knife  was  there,  not 
to  be  removed  under  penalty  of  the  law. 

They  passed  the  darkened  doorway. 

Dane  said,  “God,  I’m  tired.  I  hope  all  your  whisky 
isn’t  gone.” 

Across  the  stage  the  powerful  voice  of  Michl  Soule 
was  raised  in  a  burst  of  song. 

She  was  glad  to  find  Ed  in  her  dressing-room,  and  for 
once  found  herself  welcoming  his  businesslike  censure: 

“Metcalfe’s  been  playing  Chopsticks  on  that  piano  in 
the  rehearsal-room  for  an  hour,  Gina  baby.”  Ed’s  bellig¬ 
erent  eyebrows  bristled  at  Marlowe  as  though  Dane  were 
personally  to  blame  for  her  lateness. 

Dane  vanished  back  of  the  screen  in  search  of  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  Ed  turned  his  fatherly  tirade  toward  his  charge. 

“Even  if  they  kill  the  whole  ballet  you’re  still  under 
contract,”  he  began  impatiently.  “You’re  not  reading 
lines  in  a  melodrama,  Gina  baby.  You’re  supposed  to  be 
singing  an  aria.  Metcalfe  says  that  so  far  you’ve  been 
lousy.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Ed.  I  know  I’m  late.”  Gina  hung  up  her 
furs  in  the  closet. 

“Of  course,”  said  Trapper,  “I  can  always  get  you  a  job 
if  they  revive  The  Merry  Widow  again,  or  perhaps  The 
Prince  of  Pilsen.  If  you  don’t  like  rehearsing  you  can  al¬ 
ways  sing  a  song.”  He  started  a  restless  pacing. 

Dane  appeared  from  behind  the  screen,  swallowed  half 
a  tumbler  of  whisky  neat,  and  said  to  Trapper,  “For  the 
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love  of  God,  sit  down.”  He  disposed  of  the  tumbler  and 
went  out,  leaving  Ed  with  a  farewell  frown. 

Gina  said  weakly,  “Ed,  I  can’t  rehearse  until  I’ve  rested 
half  an  hour.” 

He  stopped  pacing,  stared  at  her  hard,  and  was  in¬ 
stantly  solicitous,  his  brusqueness  gone.  “Lie  down,  Gina 
baby.  You’re  better  than  any  of  them  without  any  re¬ 
hearsal.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute.  I’ll  explain  to  that  Met¬ 
calfe  clown.” 

She  stretched  out  on  the  silken  couch  and  closed  her 
eyes. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ed  came  back  and  sat  down. 
“He’ll  wait.  What’s  the  matter,  Gina — Arthur?” 

“Partly.”  She  opened  her  eyes.  “He’s  so  helpless,  Ed.” 

“Yeah.  What  else?  Did  Marlowe  upset  you?” 

“Oh,  this  morning,  and  crossing  the  stage  just  now.” 

“What  about  this  morning?  You’re  not  letting  that 
blind  man  get  you  down?” 

“It’s  Michl,  Ed.”  Her  hands  lay  laxly  beside  her. 

His  keen  blue  eyes  changed  color.  “Michl?  What  the 
hell  has  Michl — ?” 

“He  never  said  anything  last  night  about  being  mar¬ 
ried  to  Jackie.  He  was  joking  after — ” 

“He’s  like  that,  Gina  baby.  He  probably  thought 
everybody  knew  it.  Pagliacci — he  laughs,  and  hurts  in¬ 
side.” 

“Whoever  stole  the  plaques  knew  about  their  value, 
Ed.”  . 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  Michl?”  He  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  his  hands  tight  on  his  knees.  “You  don’t  think 
Nucci  went  to  Michl?” 
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“There  was  a  way  Michl  might  have  guessed  those 
plaques  were  valuable,”  said  Gina.  She  told  him  about 
Maclain  and  her  grandfather’s  song. 

Ed  said,  “I’ve  managed  him  nearly  fifteen  years,  Gina. 
You’ve  got  him  all  wrong.  You’re  trying  to  cover  Ar¬ 
thur.” 

“There’s  the  fifty  thousand  dollars,  Ed.” 

“You’ve  got  him  all  wrong.  What  the  hell  does  he  need 
with  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  your  plaques?  He’s  the 
king  of  song.” 

“There’s  more,  Ed.” 

“What?” 

“A  trust  fund  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Jackie 
set  it  aside  for  him  after  their  divorce  and  kept  it  a  se¬ 
cret.” 

“Her  attorneys  would  know  it,  and  Dane’s.” 

“No.”  Gina  shook  her  head.  “She  didn’t  want  Dane  to 
know  it,  so  she  didn’t  tell  her  lawyers  because  they’d 
be  sure  to  tell  him.  He  was  jealous.” 

Trapper  got  up.  “Look,  Gina  baby;  I  don’t  blame  you 
for  breaking  your  neck  to  cover  Considine.  I  think  you 
love  him.  But  if  there’s  any  such  trust  fund  set  aside  for 
Michl  I’d  know  about  it,  just  as  I  know  everything  about 
you  and  your  financial  affairs.” 

“But  she  told  me.  She  was  always  fond  of  Michl,  even 
though  they  split  up.  She  felt  that  he  was  just  an  over¬ 
grown  kid  ahd  temperamental,  Ed,  and  that  she  was  the 
one  to  blame.  He  spends  money  like  water — ” 

“While  he  earns  it  like  wine,”  said  Ed. 

“I  know,”  Gina  agreed,  “but  Jackie  wanted  him  to 
have  a  backlog.  She  told  me  she’d  set  aside  two  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  in  bearer  bonds  for  Michl  before  she 
married  Dane.” 

“Where?”  asked  Ed. 

“She  didn’t  say,  but  she  did  say  that  if  Michl  learned 
about  it  he  would  run  through  it  in  no  time.”  Gina  was 
plaintive.  “Singers  do  occasionally  end  up  penniless,  Ed, 
even  the  best  of  them.  I’ve  heard  you  say  so  yourself. 
You  keep  telling  me  that  it’s  part  of  the  game.” 

Trapper  shook  his  head.  “You’re  all  wrong,  Gina.  You 
just  said  Michl  knew  nothing  of  this  fund.  Then  why  in 
the  devil  would  he  want  to  kill  her  without  knowing  he 
had  something  to  gain?” 

“He  may  have  found  out.” 

“I  still  claim  that  I’d  have  known  about  such  a  fund,” 
Ed  maintained  seriously. 

“But  she  told  me,”  Gina  persisted. 

“All  right,”  said  Ed.  “She  told  you,  but  think  about 
Dane.” 

“What  about  Dane?” 

“You’re  trying  to  point  out,  Gina,  that  Michl  gets  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  Jackie’s  death. 
Dane  gets  five  million.  You’ve  said  yourself  Dane  was 
jealous.  I’ll  tell  you  something  else — he  and  Jackie  had 
quarreled — at  least,  she  was  leaving  for  Europe  within 
the  next  couple  days,  to  be  gone  for  months,  maybe 
longer.” 

“She  never  mentioned  that  to  me,”  Gina  protested 
without  much  ardor. 

“Well,  it’s  true,”  Ed  continued.  “Suppose  he  was  spy¬ 
ing  on  Jackie  and  Considine  last  night.  He  could  have 
overheard  Nucci’s  conversation.  He’d  know  about  the 
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plaques  and  their  value.  Maybe  he  pinched  them  himself 
to  make  it  look  like  Arthur.  Those  plaques  would  be 
a  fortune  to  anyone  as  broke  as  Considine.  Also,  he’d  be 
the  first  one  to  hear  that  Jackie  had  left  twenty-five 
thousand  to  her  pet  piano  player.” 

“Ed,  you  can’t — ”  His  calm,  unimpassioned  words 
were  engulfing  her,  dragging  her  down. 

“There’s  more,”  he  said.  “All  of  us  here  thought  you’d 
taken  the  plaques  home.  Dane  could  have  made  a  fake  at¬ 
tempt  to  steal  them  if  he  knew  that  Considine  had  a  key 
to  your  apartment.  He  could  have  run  into  Nucci  in  the 
hall  and  had  to  kill  him  because  the  old  man  pulled  his 
stiletto.  Think  about  Dane,  Gina  baby,  and  you’ll  see 
that  you’ve  got  Michl  wrong.” 

“Ed!”  She  sat  up  quickly.  “What  are  you  going  to 
do?” 

“I’m  going  to  the  police,”  said  Trapper.  He  picked  up 
his  hat  and  coat  and  was  gone.  .  .  . 

Her  attempt  to  relax  only  made  her  more  tired.  She 
gave  it  up  after  fifteen  minutes  and  walked  down  the 
hall  to  the  rehearsal-room,  to  find  that  Metcalfe  was  not 
there.  She  sat  down  to  wait,  strumming  idly  on  the  piano. 

Gina  waited  in  the  rehearsal-room  a  little  longer  than 
ten  minutes,  then  went  in  search  of  Metcalfe.  If  she 
didn’t  find  the  assistant  conductor  soon  she’d  lose  an  en¬ 
tire  day. 

When  she  left  the  rehearsal-room  she  stood  in  the 
wings  for  a  moment,  close  to  the  spot  where  she  and 
Maclain  had  stopped  the  night  before.  There  were  only 
two  men  on  the  stage  now,  busy  with  some  piece  of  con¬ 
struction.  As  she  watched,  a  backdrop  went  up  slowly 
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into  the  flies,  raised  like  a  window  sash  by  heavy  counter¬ 
weights  which  worked  over  pulleys  in  the  gridiron 
eighty  feet  above. 

The  assistant  conductor  had  a  small  office  off  the  third 
fly  floor.  Gina  started  across  the  stage  to  take  the  elevator 
up  on  the  other  side. 

She  had  covered  a  third  of  the  distance  when  an  un¬ 
seen  voice  from  one  of  the  flies  above  called,  “Joe!”  One 
of  the  two  men  working  on  the  stage  looked  upward  just 
as  Gina  circled  a  small  chest  of  carpenter’s  tools  which 
stood  in  her  path. 

It  was  then  that  panic  froze  her,  and  the  world  stood 
still  at  the  sight  of  the  guy  named  Joe.  His  face  had 
turned  into  a  wild,  white  mask  surrounding  two  crazy 
eyes.  His  wide-open  mouth  emitted  no  sound.  Running 
toward  Gina,  he  suddenly  flung  his  heavy  body  straight 
through  the  air,  crashed  into  her  middle,  and  knocked 
her  ten  feet  backward  in  a  stunning,  breath-taking  blow. 

Within  a  foot  of  the  carpenter’s  tool  chest  a  sandbag 
crashed  with  the  force  of  a  canvas  bomb,  raising  great 
splinters  from  the  heavy  wooden  stage.  Men  appeared 
from  nowhere,  yelling  futile  curses  into  the  flies  above. 

The  stagehand  picked  up  Gina,  who  clung  to  him 
weakly. 

“I’m  sorry  I  had  to  tackle  you,  lady,”  he  said  con¬ 
tritely,  “but  there  wasn’t  much  time,  for  when  one  of 
them  sandbags  starts  falling  it  don’t  fall  slow.”  .  .  . 

Melody  in  death!  It  had  started  back  in  childhood  and, 
crawling  like  an  invisible  virus,  had  worked  its  way 
along.  Since  the  night  before,  it  had  sprouted  like  the 
deadly  amanita,  attaching  itself  with  a  fungus  growth 
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to  her  grandfather’s  little  song,  and  now  the  opera  house 
Gina  loved  so  well  had  become  a  place  of  danger. 

Gina  was  afraid.  She  was  frightened  of  Dane  Marlowe 
and  Michl  Soule  and  Trapper  and  Arthur  Considine.  She 
was  panic-stricken. 

Life  had  been  reduced  to  one  stark  fundamental — 
inertia.  She  dared  not  leave  the  only  two  men  who  spelled 
safety:  the  tireless,  toothpick-chewing  inspector,  pacing 
back  and  forth  before  the  door,  and  the  blind  man,  who 
had  both  of  his  dogs  with  him  now. 

Another  stagehand  came  and  went,  leaving  more  an¬ 
swers  to  Davis’s  impersonal  questions.  The  ballet  re¬ 
hearsal-room  was  large.  The  inspector  walked  to  the 
farther  end,  noisily  dragging  back  a  kitchen  chair  to  near 
the  door.  Gina  felt  her  own  keyed-up  body  relax  when 
he  finally  sat  down.  He  took  out  a  thin,  expensive  cigar, 
bit  off  the  end,  and  lit  it.  When  it  was  going  nicely, 
Michl  coughed. 

“Monsieur,  again  I  beg  of  you.  My  throat  is  unable  to 
stand  it.  Twice  before  I  have  asked  you,  and  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  put  them  out.” 

“So  you  sit  there  and  let  me  light  a  third  one!”  the  in¬ 
spector  remarked  with  poison.  “Well,  this  time  you  can 
choke  to  death.”  He  blew  a  lungful  toward  the  scowling 
tenor,  who  fanned  it  away  protestingly.  “It  might  have 
been  an  accident,  that  sandbag  falling  down.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dane.  “I  remember  a  similar  case  in  a 
Shriners’  temple  seventeen  years  ago.  It  turned  out  that 
some  boys  had  sneaked  up  into  the  flies  and  were  fooling 
with  the  rope.  Personally,  I  think  a  deliberate  attempt 
was  made  on  Gina.  With  the  stage  so  cluttered,  you  have 
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to  cross  near  the  footlights  from  wing  to  wing.  That 
sandbag  was  right  in  line.  Anyone  waiting  up  in  the  flies 
and  watching — ” 

The  Captain  twisted  a  music  rack  with  his  restless 
fingers  and  asked  courteously,  “Where  did  you  go  this 
afternoon,  Arthur?” 

“I  thought  you  and  Arthur  went  up  to  Dane’s.”  Gina 
moved  her  hand  so  quickly  to  her  throat  that  Dreist’s 
muzzled  head  snapped  up,  and  the  Captain  ordered, 
“Down.”  The  dog  relapsed. 

“I  changed  my  mind,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “I  left 
Arthur  shortly  after  three  o’clock  and  made  a  trip  down¬ 
town.” 

“And  you,  Mr.  Considine?”  asked  Davis. 

“I  went  to  a  music  store  and  then  to  Gina’s  apartment 
on  Eighty-second  Street,  where  I  practiced.  A  couple  of 
hours  ago  I  called  her  up  for  dinner.  She  told  me  what 
had  happened  here  and  that  I’d  better  come  down.” 

“The  process  of  elimination  is  a  fascinating  thing.” 
The  Captain  resumed  his  torture  of  the  music  rack. 

Davis  stiffened  up  in  his  kitchen  chair.  “What  are  you 
going  to  eliminate  now?” 

“Dead  wood,”  said  Maclain. 

“Is  that  why  you  brought  that  murderous  dog?” 

The  Captain  gave  a  pontifical  smile.  “Dreist?  He’s  not 
murderous,  Larry.  He’s  just  efficient.  He  dives  into  the 
center  of  things,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left.  He’ll 
scale  a  twelve-foot  fence  if  it’s  in  his  path,  or  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  get  at  a  killer  who’s  brandishing  a  gun.” 

The  inspector  chuckled  grimly.  “I  remember  once  not 
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so  long  ago  when  he  took  a  gun  away  from  a  G-man. 
Even  at  my  job  I  occasionally  have  a  little  fun.” 

“Tenacity  of  purpose,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “He 
still  goes  straight  at  the  object  in  view  and  ignores  the 
smoke  screens.” 

“I  shall  ignore  one  myself,  monsieur,”  said  Michl,  and 
pulled  his  chair  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

The  inspector’s  gray  eyes  followed.  “What  smoke 
screens?” 

The  Captain  gave  the  music  stand  an  added  twist. 
“The  platinum  plaques,  for  one.  No  matter  how  much 
smoke  gets  in  my  eyes,  Larry,  I  still  can’t  see.  That  leaves 
me  only  thinking  and  listening.” 

“Listening  to  what?”  The  inspector  dropped  ashes  on 
the  floor. 

“Questions  and  answers,”  said  Maclain.  “Questions 
and  answers  buried  deep  in  a  smoke  screen  of  platinum 
plaques.  They’ve  gone  round  and  round  like  this  music 
stand.” 

“And  my  head,”  said  Ed  Trapper.  “For  the  love  of 
God,  quit  twisting  that  thing!  It’s  getting  to  be  quite  a 
bore.” 

Dane  asked,  “What  do  you  mean  by  saying  those 
plaques  were  a  smoke  screen?  I  thought  they  were  stolen. 
At  least,  we  all  know  they’re  gone.” 

“Gone  for  a  purpose,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  He 
placed  his  hands  flat  on  his  knees,  and  the  music  rack 
ceased  to  twirl.  “I’ll  take  things  in  order.  We’ll  dispose 
of  the  plaques  and  of  the  people,  and  then  of  the  attempt 
that  was  made  today  to  take  the  life  of  a  girl.” 
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“If  it  was  an  attempt,  monsieur  le  capitaine.” 

“Which  I  am  certain  it  was,  Monsieur  Soule.  We  will 
start  with  a  simple  premise.  Nucci  had  told  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
lowe  that  Gina’s  two  plaques  were  made  of  platinum.  So 
far  as  we  know,  she  died  without  revealing  that  fact  to 
anyone.  I  had  a  hint  of  the  value  of  the  plaques  from  a 
line  in  your  aria,  Michl — ‘The  little  prince  and  princess 
may  not  be  what  they  seem.’  ” 

“My  aria!  But  what — ?” 

“I  told  the  Captain  about  it  last  night,”  said  Gina.  “It 
was  a  song  my  grandfather  wrote  for  me  and  my  brother 
when  we  were  children.  He  used  to  hum  it  to  fool  our 
nurse  and  tell  us  that  he  had  hidden  candy  in  the  piano.” 

“The  devil  with  the  plaques.  Let’s  get  down  to  the 
people  involved.  What  about  them?”  The  question  came 
tight  as  a  snare  drum  from  Arthur  Considine. 

“The  plaques  will  lead  to  the  people,  Arthur.”  Mac- 
lain  leaned  down  and  unmuzzled  his  dog  and  twirled 
the  leather  mask  around  his  finger.  “The  plaques  weren’t 
stolen.  At  my  suggestion,  Davis  took  them  from  Gina’s 
dressing-room  last  night  and  sent  them  down  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  safekeeping.” 

“That  was  a  peach  of  a  crazy  idea.”  Dane  moved  his 
chair  closer  to  Gina’s.  “That  lunk  of  a  cop” — he  pointed 
at  Davis — “told  everyone  there  that  Gina  had  taken  them 
home.  She  might  have  been  murdered,  as  Nucci  was.” 

The  inspector’s  clipped  mustache  set  fiercely  in  warn¬ 
ing.  “There  are  two  people  living  who  can  call  me  a 
lunk.  One’s  Larry  Davis  and  the  other’s  my  wife.  This 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  times,  Mr.  Marlowe,  when  I’ll 
make  an  exception.  The  Captain  told  me  to  guard  Miss 
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D’Auria  and  watch  her  apartment.  We’re  shorthanded 
since  the  war.  I  put  one  man  on  a  four-man  job,  and  he 
was  half  asleep  on  his  feet.  If  any  thing  happened  to 
Nucci  the  fault  was  entirely  mine.” 

“It  seems  to  me  the  blame  rests  on  the  killer,”  said 
Duncan  Maclain.  “Blaming  ourselves  for  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  is  merely  a  waste  of  time.  .  .  .  We’ll  go  back  to 
our  simple  premise:  Mrs.  Marlowe  drove  from  her  home 
down  here  with  Arthur  Considine.  She  told  him  nothing 
of  Nucci’s  conversation  while  he  was  waiting  in  the  hall. 

I  am  coming  now  to  the  three  people  concerned  with 
known  motives  for  killing  Jackie:  Dane  Marlowe,  her 
husband;  Michl  Soule,  her  ex-husband;  and  her  protege, 
Arthur  Considine.” 

Dane  Marlowe  said,  “Now,  wait  a  minute.” 

“We’ve  waited  too  long,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Four 
persons  only  were  told  by  Davis  that  Gina  had  taken 
those  plaques  to  her  home.  None  of  the  four  knew  their 
value,  and  I  had  only  guessed  it  through  a  song  and' 
chanced  it  might  bear  on  Jackie’s  death.” 

“Did  you  count  me  in?”  asked  Trapper.  He  got  up 
and  stood  behind  Gina’s  chair,  resting  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

“You,”  said  Maclain,  “and  Michl  and  Dane  and  Arthur 
Considine.” 

“You  now  come  into  the  swim,  monsieur,”  said  Michl 
Soule.  “You  will  find  that  the  water’s  fine.” 

“Maybe  she’s  got  me  down  for  a  hundred  thousand  in 
her  will,”  said  Ed.  “That’s  all  I  need  to  find.” 

“No,”  said  Maclain.  He  crossed  his  long  legs  and 
capped  his  knee  with  Dreist’s  muzzle.  “I  talked  to  her 
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attorney  this  afternoon.  That’s  why  I  left  Arthur  and 
went  downtown.  Her  only  bequests  of  importance,  out¬ 
side  of  Dane’s,  were  those  to  Michl  and  Arthur.” 

“She  never  mentioned  mine  to  me,”  said  Arthur  Con- 
sidine. 

“No,”  said  Maclain.  “Nor  Michl’s  to  him.  There’s 
where  we  come  down  to  the  interesting  process  of  elim¬ 
ination.  I’m  about  to  eliminate  hours  instead  of  people. 
By  accepting  Arthur’s  story  as  true,  I’ll  show  you  she 
never  had  time.” 

“For  what,  mon  ami?”  asked  Michl. 

“To  speak  of  her  bequest  to  you.  And  of  something 
else  that  Gina  told  me  when  I  arrived  here  late  this  after¬ 
noon — the  fact  that  Jackie  was  going  overseas  within  the 
next  few  days.” 

Dane  said,  “But  I  knew  she  was  trying.” 

The  Captain  closed  his  sightless  eyes.  “Gina  knew  she 
was  going.  Ed  Trapper  told  her  this  afternoon.  You 
slipped  there,  Ed.  The  only  person  that  Jackie  could 
have  told  that  to  was  the  man  who  killed  her.” 

“You’re  crazy,”  said  Ed. 

“Follow  me  closely,”  said  Duncan  Maclain,  “and  I’ll 
prove  that  she  never  had  time.  You  realized  it  yourself 
after  you’d  talked  to  Gina — that’s  why  you  dropped  that 
sandbag,  loosening  the  rope  up  in  the  fly.  She  mustn’t 
be  allowed  to  tell  anyone  where  she  heard  of  Jackie’s  de¬ 
parture.  It  would  leave  you  far  too  much  to  explain.  It 
was  rather  neat,  your  telling  the  assistant  conductor  that 
Gina  wasn’t  going  to  rehearse.  It  made  it  almost  certain 
that  she’d  cross  the  stage  to  see  if  he  was  in  his  office.” 

Gina  started  to  speak,  but  sat  quite  still.  There  was 
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danger  in  the  ballet-room.  Ed’s  hand  lay  light  on  her 
shoulder,  but  the  other  was  down  at  his  side,  and  a  cold, 
hard  circle  of  metal  death  was  pressing  into  her  spine. 

“Jackie  went  to  her  lawyer’s  at  five,”  said  Maclain. 
“She  decided  to  alter  her  will,  leaving  fifty  thousand  to 
Michl  and  twenty-five  thousand  to  Arthur.  She  also 
asked  if  her  lawyer  knew  an  auditor  who  could  do  some 
confidential  work  for  her  today.  I’ve  guessed  that  it  had 
to  do  with  a  secret  trust  fund  which  Gina  mentioned  to 
me — a  fund  that  Jackie  had  set  aside  in  bonds  for  Michl 
Soule.  Two  hundred  thousand,  wasn’t  it,  Gina?” 

She  nodded  like  an  automaton. 

Ed  said,  “Rot!” 

Davis  said,  “Let  the  Captain  talk.” 

“Two  hundred  thousand!”  The  little  tenor  shook  his 
head.  “Nom  d’un  nom!  Was  it  worth  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  her  to  be  rid  of  Michl  Soule?” 

Maclain  went  on,  “I  think  those  bonds  were  left  with 
Trapper,  as  Michl’s  manager.  I  think  they’re  gone.  I  think 
if  Jackie  had  stayed  alive  that’s  what  her  auditors  would 
have  found  out  today.” 

“You’ll  have  to  prove  it,”  said  Trapper. 

“No,”  said  the  Captain,  and  shook  his  head.  His  face 
looked  worn  and  gray.  “She  left  her  lawyer’s  at  six 
o’clock  and  had  dinner  with  Arthur  Considine.  She  saw 
no  one  else  between  six  o’clock  and  the  time  she  crossed 
the  stage  with  the  man  who  killed  her.  I  heard  her  cross 
with  someone — so,  obviously,  her  killer  did  not  come  in 
the  opera  house  front  door.  Your  story  is,  Ed,  that  you 
were  waiting  in  the  publicity-room  by  the  opera  house 
entrance  when  Jackie  was  killed — waiting  for  Michl 
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Soule.  A  couple  of  people  saw  you  there,  it’s  true,  in¬ 
cluding  Jacqueline  Marlowe  as  she  entered  alone.” 

The  Captain  straightened  suddenly  and  his  voice  grew 
stern:  “I  might  take  a  shot  at  constructing  your  conver¬ 
sation.  She  told  you  first  what  Nucci  had  said  about 
Gina’s  plaques.  But  then  she  told  you  the  thing  that  made 
you  kill  her — the  fact  that  she  was  leaving  for  overseas. 
She  was  telling  you  that  as  you  crossed  the  stage.  And 
of  Michl’s  trust  fund  that  was  going  to  be  audited  to¬ 
day.” 

“And  what  about  Nucci?”  asked  Davis,  his  hand  in  his 
right  coat  pocket. 

“Mr.  Trapper  overplayed  his  cards,  like  most  good 
killers,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Arthur  could  have  over¬ 
heard  Nucci’s  story.  He  had  a  key  to  Gina’s  apartment, 
and  whoever  made  the  attempt  to  steal  the  plaques  must 
have  known  their  value.  So  Ed  made  the  attempt  himself 
to  make  it  look  like  Considine.  Only,  he  didn’t  know  that 
Gina  hadn’t  taken  the  plaques  home.  And  he  didn’t  know 
Nucci  was  there.  I’ll  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  say  that  Nucci  attacked  him  and  Ed  had  to  kill  him. 

“If  your  man  Callahan  hadn’t  been  so  dumb,  we’d  have 
had  Ed  last  night  and  he  wouldn’t  have  slipped  by  telling 
Gina  of  Jackie’s  departure.  Michl  couldn’t  have  known 
about  it.  He  was  singing  in  his  dressing-room  and  she 
hadn’t  seen  him.  Arthur’s  story  I  believe,  for  we  know 
she  came  into  the  opera  house  alone.  Dane  was  at  Reu¬ 
ben’s,  so  she  must  have  told  Ed  at  the  time  she  was  killed. 
It  could  have  happened  no  other  way.” 

Ed  said,  “Stand  up,  Gina  baby,”  and  the  metal  disk 
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pressed  hard.  “I  have  a  gun  in  Gina’s  back,”  he  told  them 
all.  “It’s  hidden  where  your  dog  can’t  see  it,  Captain. 
You’re  very  clever,  but  a  lot  like  me.  You  talk  too  much. 
It’s  better  now  if  you  let  me  walk  out  quietly.  I’ve  killed 
twice  already  since  midnight  last  night,  and  I’ll  kill  again 
if  I  have  to,  to  get  away.” 

“Ed,  you  can’t  get  away  with  it.” 

“I’m  trying.” 

“You’re  mad.” 

“Quite  mad,  Gina  baby.  Keep  marching.”  The  gun  in 
his  pocket  pressed  strong  in  her  back.  “We’re  going 
downstairs  and  out  the  street  door.” 

“There  are  police  there,  Ed.” 

“Keep  marching.  Quickly,  across  the  bridge!  You’re  a 
good  actress,  Gina.  If  we  meet  anyone,  start  acting.  If  it 
isn’t  good  you’ll  have  sung  your  last  song.” 

The  dark,  tortuous  passage  had  closed  now.  Nine-foot 
walls  of  sheet  iron  hid  them  from  workers  on  the  stage 
eighty  feet  below.  Their  footsteps  rang.  The  ballet 
bridge  was  narrow  and  very  long. 

The  house  electrician  stopped  them  at  the  other  end. 
“That  was  a  narrow  squeak  you  had,  Miss  D’Auria,  when 
that  sandbag  dropped.  I  don’t  understand  it.  Something 
must  have  gone  wrong.” 

The  gun  in  Ed’s  pocket  was  pressing  close. 

“Well,  anyhow,  it  missed  me.”  She  hoped  her  voice 
was  casual. 

The  electrician  wanted  to  talk  more. 

Ed  said,  “We  haven’t  had  any  dinner.  We  have  to  be 
pushing  along.” 
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Instruments  tuning  in  another  big  rehearsal-room. 
“Keep  marching,  Gina.  You’re  doing  fine.”  His  voice 
was  low.  “Maybe  you’ll  live  to  sing  another  song.” 

Two  stagehands  on  the  closed-in  stairs.  “Hello,  Miss 
D’Auria.  Evening,  Mr.  Trapper.” 

Fly  floor  number  four,  and  a  quick  look  down  at  pyg¬ 
mies  moving  about  on  the  stage  below. 

“They’ll  stop  us,  Ed.” 

“Not  while  I  have  you  with  me.”  The  gun  barrel 
nudged  her.  “Keep  moving,  Gina  baby.” 

Fly  floor  three,  and  a  painter.  “That  sandbag — ” 

“Yeah,”  said  Ed.  “It  nearly  hit  her.  We  haven’t  had 
dinner.  We  have  to  keep  pushing  along.” 

“The  policeman  on  the  door  will  stop  us,  Ed.” 

“We’re  going  out  the  front  of  the  house.  Keep  walk- 
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Fly  floor  two.  A  glance  at  the  stage,  much  nearer  now, 
and  a  silent  prayer  that  he  hadn’t  seen  a  sandbag  that  was 
dropping  swiftly  from  up  above  on  the  other  side.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  sandbag  and  clinging  tight  to  the  strong  hemp 
rope  in  a  perilous  ride  to  the  stage  below  was  Arthur 
Considine. 

Dane  would  have  thought  of  that — Dane,  whose  blue¬ 
print  mind  was  a  record  of  every  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  theater.  Gina  pictured  the  bank  of  sandbags  hanging 
close  to  the  fourth  floor  tier.  Even  with  Dane  to  handle 
the  rope  and  play  it  out  with  some  semblance  of  safety, 
it  took  a  man  of  iron  nerve  to  ride  the  sandbag  down.  In 
one  swift  instant  she  had  learned  a  lot  about  the  sensitive 
Arthur  Considine. 

She  forced  herself  to  turn  and  look  at  Ed.  His  eyes. 
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thank  heaven,  were  on  the  stairs,  his  bushy  eyebrows  set 
at  attention,  his  forehead  creased  with  a  frown.  Gina 
moved  swiftly  ahead  into  the  shelter  of  the  stairwell,  and 
the  stage  was  hidden  from  view. 

Ed’s  voice  was  low  in  her  ear,  his  breath  warm  on  her 
neck.  “When  we  reach  the  bottom  of  this  flight,  Gina 
baby,  keep  right  on  going  down.” 

“Under  the  stage?” 

“You  got  it.”  The  gun  edged  her  on.  “We’ll  cross 
underneath  to  the  other  side  and  come  up  there  near 
your  dressing-room,  then  out  through  the  house.  Keep 
right  along  the  right-hand  aisle  until  we  find  an  exit.” 

They  were  on  the  stage  level,  starting  down  the  nar¬ 
row  stairs  which  led  below,  when  Arthur  jumped  from 
behind  with  a  shout  of  “Run,  Gina,  run!” 

There  was  no  place  to  run  except  straight  ahead  into 
that  gloomy  mass  of  platforms  and  pulleys  and  threaten¬ 
ing  machines. 

Ed’s  gun  fired  twice.  Arthur  sat  down  on  the  narrow 
steps  and  slowly  slumped  forward,  his  talented  hands 
dangling  limp  and  still. 

The  bullets  might  well  have  struck  Gina,  for  her  heart 
seemed  to  die. 

Ed’s  tone  had  changed:  “Keep  going,  Gina.  That  Con- 
sidine  always  was  a  fool.  He’s  only  made  me  kill  again.” 

“They’ll  close  in,  Ed.  You’re  trapped  here.  They’ll  use 
gas  or  something.” 

“Not  with  you  here,  Gina  baby.” 

Footsteps  were  pounding  overhead  and  voices  were 
shouting:  “We’ve  got  you  surrounded,  Trapper.  There 
are  men  at  each  of  the  stairs  with  machine  guns.  Send 
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Gina  out  first  and  give  her  your  gun  and  you’ll  have  a 
chance  to  stay  alive.” 

Gina  said  weakly,  “Ed,  you’d  better.” 

“When  we  go  up,  we  go  together.” 

They  passed  a  short  flight  of  railless  steps,  dark,  and 
roofed  by  a  sliding  trap  in  the  stage  above.  She  had 
reached  a  state  where  her  head  was  light  and  terror  had 
made  her  buoyant. 

The  voices  above  were  louder.  For  a  moment  the  gun 
was  gone  from  her  back  and  Ed  was  twisting  a  heavy 
valve  in  the  steampipe.  Above  their  heads  the  voices 
were  raised,  and  then  grew  silent  as  though  in  awe. 

“Ed,  what  have  you  done?” 

He  was  back  close  to  her  again,  painfully  gripping  her 
arm.  “I’ve  started  the  closing  scene  of  Cesare ,”  he  told 
her.  “I’ve  opened  the  steam,  and  in  five  more  minutes 
the  stage  will  be  thick  as  a  London  street  with  fog  roll¬ 
ing  in  from  the  ocean  to  surround  the  dying  Caesar.” 

He  pulled  her  fast  to  the  railless  stairs  beneath  the  slid¬ 
ing  trap  and  held  her  there  while  the  seconds  ticked.  The 
gun  pressed  into  her  back  again.  They  ascended  a  little. 
Reaching  above  him,  Trapper  tugged  until  a  white  line 
showed  at  the  stairhead. 

“You’d  better  help,”  he  warned  her.  “Dead  or  alive, 
you’re  going  up  this  way.” 

Gina  set  her  teeth  and  helped  him  pull.  The  trap  slid 
open  a  yard  or  more.  She  looked  up  into  a  swirling  mist 
— thick  and  white  and  dimming  the  light  of  an  opera 
day. 

“Stick  close,”  said  Trapper,  “and  don’t  try  tricks.” 

They  made  an  entrance  near  center  stage,  coming  up 
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through  the  floor.  Steam  swirled  about  them  everywhere, 
billowing  out  from  the  fog  pipe  hidden  in  the  wings. 

The  gun  pressed  close,  as  both  knees  buckled  beneath 
her.  She  flung  an  arm  about  Ed’s  neck,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  let  her  weight  go  dead. 

For  a  second  he  held  her,  muttering  curses,  then 
dropped  her  roughly,  and  stepped  across  her  motionless 
body. 

Ed’s  footsteps  sounded  loud  in  her  ear  pressed  close  to 
the  floor — the  only  sounds  in  the  silent  house.  He  had 
gone  ten  paces  when  out  or  die  fog  she  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Captain  say,  “Damn  you,  Trapper,  you’re  walk^ 
ing  alone.  I’ve  lived  in  a  fog  for  twenty  years,  and  now 
I’m  coming  to  get  you.  I  shoot  by  sound  and  not  by  sight. 
If  you’ve  killed  that  girl  on  top  of  the  others,  I’m  going 
to  make  you  pay.” 

Ed  fired  twice  through  the  opera  fog,  and  then,  quite 
close,  a  big  gun  banged  three  shots  so  quick  that  they 
sounded  like  one. 

Some  one  fell,  and  she  raised  her  head.  A  blue  auto¬ 
matic  loose  in  his  hand,  Maclain  was  standing  not  two 
feet  away.  Dreist  left  his  side  with  the  speed  of  a  boxer’s 
fist  and  dived  through  the  fog.  Another  body  dropped  to 
the  stage. 

“Hell,  Maclain!”  came  the  angry  voice  of  Davis.  “If 
after  ten  years  you  still  don’t  know  how  well  you  shoot, 
you  ought  to  be  shot,  yourself.  Your  man’s  quite  dead. 
Now  call  off  this  idiot  Dreist,  for  he’s  taken  my  gun 
away.  ” 

Gina  got  to  her  feet  and  found  she  was  staggering. 
A  furry  brown  bear  waddled  out  of  the  fog. 
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“It  is  cold,  petite,  by  the  sea,  non?  And  the  voice,  it  is 
gone.”  Michl’s  comical  head  popped  up  from  the  thick 
fur  collar  to  emit  a  rusty  note.  He  held  out  both  arms, 
and  Gina  crept  into  their  grateful  warmth. 

“The  so  brave  Monsieur  Considine  is  still  quite  alive, 
petite,  and  will  play  again  his  very  bad  music,  A  bullet  in 
his  arm  and  thigh.”  His  pudgy  hand  patted  her  shoulder, 
and  she  began  to  weep  comfortably  on  the  fur  of  Michl 
Soule. 

When  she  raised  her  head,  Maclain  was  gone. 
“Where’s  the  Captain,  Michl?” 

“Who  knows?”  he  said.  “I  have  known  him  long,  and 
sometimes  he’s  here  and  sometimes — non .  He  hates  to 
kill  and  he  loves  life  much,  as  you  and  I  love  music.” 

“I  wonder  if  I  could  love  life  so  well,”  said  Gina,  “if 
I  knew  that  my  life  had  neither  night  nor  day.” 

“I  doubt  it,”  said  Michl  softly.  “My  friend,  monsieur 
le  capitaine,  is  very  strong.” 
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IT  STARTED  TO  SNOW  AT  HALF  PAST  FIVE  IN  THE  AFTER- 

noon.  By  nine,  tiny  stinging  flakes  beating  against  the 
casements  of  Bonnie  Critten’s  Tenth  Street  apartment 
had  ruled  off  the  windows  in  sloping  ridges  of  white. 

Bonnie,  looking  much  like  a  worried  schoolgirl  in  the 
figure-hiding  lines  of  her  paint-stained  smock,  took  a 
heavy  overcoat  from  the  closet  and  held  it  up  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Duncan  Maclain.  Under  the  weight  of  the  overcoat, 
her  hands  were  trembling. 

“Add  to  my  love  of  painting  an  imagination  that  works 
overtime,”  said  Bonnie.  “The  man  who  knocked  me  on 
the  head  and  robbed  me  was  real  enough.  But  this  shoot¬ 
ing  at  me  out  on  Staten  Island — ”  She  paused,  watching 
the  set  of  the  captain’s  neck  above  his  well-tailored  coat 
collar. 

Duncan  Maclain  slid  his  strong  arms  into  the  overcoat 
and  turned.  For  the  briefest  second,  his  perceptive  fingers 
touched  her  own  before  they  moved  to  clasp  her  hand. 

“I’ve  been  blind  for  more  than  twenty  years,”  he  said, 
with  a  grin,  “but  even  if  you  hadn’t  painted  my  dogs  to 
advertise  the  glories  of  Porter’s  Dog  Biscuits,  I’d  know 
you  were  an  artist.”  His  sightless  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
errant  wave  of  her  soft  brown  hair. 

“What’s  artistic  about  me?”  Bonnie  laughed  deprecat- 
ingly  and  made  an  attempt  to  smooth  the  offending  hair. 
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She  had  known  Duncan  Maclain  for  nearly  a  year  and 
was  still  caught  in  those  odd  moments  of  confusion 
when  she  was  certain  he  could  see. 

“Your  fingers  are  a  giveaway,  Bonnie.”  He  turned 
her  hand  palm  up  and  gently  smoothed  the  ball  of  her 
slender  thumb.  “You  have  remnants  of  paint  and  oil  in¬ 
delibly  ground  in  here,  and  into  two  of  your  fingers  as 
well.  Infallible  marks  of  the  artist  who  works  in  oil.” 

“I  might  be  a  house  painter,”  she  protested. 

The  captain  wrinkled  his  expressive  nose.  “There’d  be 
a  lurking  odor  of  turpentine  about  you  instead  of  per¬ 
fume.”  He  grew  more  serious  as  he  released  her  hand. 
“Fm  glad  you  asked  me  down  here  tonight,  Bonnie.  It’s 
too  bad  I  have  to  run  along  now,  but  Cappo  is  waiting 
downstairs  with  the  car.” 

He  raised  his  head  to  listen.  “The  wind  must  have  hit 
fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  This  is  getting  to  be  some  storm.” 

“You  don’t  think  I’m  being  foolish,  Captain?  Worry¬ 
ing,  I  mean?”  Bonnie’s  blue  eyes  darkened  with  sudden 
emotion  as  she  returned  to  the  subject  foremost  in  her 
mind. 

“I  think  you’re  a  very  brave  and  sensible  woman,” 
said  Duncan  Maclain.  “To  be  attacked  and  knocked 
unconscious  in  one’s  own  vestibule  is  no  joke.  Yet  in 
three  short  weeks  you’re  back  at  work  again.  When  such 
an  attack  is  followed  by  a  close  escape  from  an  accidental 
shooting — ”  His  broad  shoulders  shrugged  expressively. 
“Suppose  you  stick  close  to  your  studio  for  a  few  days, 
Bonnie,  while  I  go  out  to  Staten  Island  and  see  what  I 
can  find.  Good  night.” 

He  put  his  soft  hat  on  and  opened  the  door  to  the  hall. 
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Bonnie’s  studio  was  three  flights  up,  but  she  made  no 
offer  to  help  him.  A  year  of  casual  association  had  taught 
her  that  Duncan  Maclain,  in  daylight  or  dark,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  of  finding  his  way  around. 

She  slipped  out  quietly  after  him  and  leaned  over  the 
railing  to  watch  his  tall,  well-knit  figure  pursue  its  con¬ 
fident  journey  down.  He  walked  with  the  sureness  of 
previously  counted  steps,  not  deigning  to  touch  the  balus¬ 
trade. 

She  returned  to  her  apartment  feeling  a  little  awed. 
There  was  a  quality  of  frightening  perfection  about 
Duncan  Maclain.  She  knew  he  was  engaged,  but  some¬ 
times  Bonnie  wondered.  Was  Maclain’s  fiancee  in  love 
with  the  handsome,  virile  man,  or  fascinated  by  the  cold 
perfection  of  a  disembodied  human  machine? 

The  doorbell  shrilled,  three  shorts  and  a  long,  before 
she  had  a  chance  to  sit  down.  Bonnie  answered  eagerly, 
recognizing  the  welcome  ring  of  her  own  fiance,  Alan 
Thorne.  She  felt  the  need  of  someone  to  talk  to.  Duncan 
Maclain,  for  all  his  quiet  reserve,  radiated  so  much  pent- 
up  animation  that  one  felt  enervated  after  his  departure. 

It  was  good  to  see  Alan.  He  was  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant,  competent,  clearheaded,  and  not  too  talkative. 
Work  in  essential  industry  had  temporarily  postponed 
his  induction,  but  notice  of  a  pending  commission  had 
already  come  through. 

His  kiss  was  a  tonic.  Bonnie  gave  him  a  second  for  good 
measure.  He  held  her  off  at  arm’s  length,  looking  at  the 
enveloping  smock,  then  turned  her  quickly  around. 

“You  look  fourteen  in  that  pinafore,  darling.  I  think 
you’ve  falsified  your  age  as  twenty-two.”  He  smiled  his 
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crooked  smile  that  made  his  narrow  face  so  attractive. 

“Fve  been  entertaining  a  man,”  said  Bonnie  primly.  “I 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  that,  waiting  around  up  here 
for  you.” 

“Um-m!”  Alan  grinned.  “The  big  shot  with  the  block- 
long  car?  We  passed  in  the  vestibule.  What  is  it,  more 
art  work  for  you?” 

“He’s  a  detective,  Alan.  That’s  Captain  Duncan  Mac- 
lain.  I  used  his  dogs  for  the  Porter  ads.  Remember?” 

“Yes.”  Alan  sat  down  and  stretched  his  hands  to  the 
small  cannel  coal  fire.  “Maclain’s  been  mixed  up  on  some 
big  jobs,  Bonnie.  He’s  clever  as  hell.  What’s  he  doing 
talking  to  you?” 

“You  mean  I’m  not  so  clever?”  Bonnie  turned  her  back 
and  added  a  brush  stroke  to  a  painting  on  the  easel. 

“Don’t  be  silly.”  Alan  blew  her  a  kiss.  “And  don’t  be 
difficult.  Is  he  down  here  about  that  attack  on  you?” 

“I  asked  him  to  come.”  Bonnie  put  down  her  brush 
and  sat  by  Alan’s  feet  on  the  floor.  She  lit  a  cigarette 
and  stared  at  the  fire.  “Somebody  took  a  shot  at  me  last 
Saturday  out  in  Tottenville,  Alan.” 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  gently  touched  her  wavy  hair 
at  the  place  where  some  marauder’s  blackjack  had  nearly 
fractured  her  skull.  “Bonnie,  why  haven’t  you  told  me 
this  before?” 

“This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  you  since  I  got  back  in 
town.” 

“And  even  now,  I  can’t  stay  long,”  he  said  morosely.  “I 
have  to  be  back  on  another  audit  at  ten.  It  will  last  until 
two  certainly — income  tax  and  the  war.  Tell  me  what 
happened  to  you.” 
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“Maybe  it  was  nothing.”  Bonnie  smoked  with  short, 
consuming  puffs.  “I  went  out  from  Aunt  Ludwina  Vree- 
land’s  for  a  walk  before  dinner.  You  know  how  thick  the 
woods  are  along  Craig  Avenue.” 

“The  place  of  the  Bad  Woods,”  Alan  quoted  softly 
from  the  old  Indian  name.  “Yes,  Bonnie.  Go  on.” 

“Somebody  took  a  shot  at  me  from  the  woods.  The 
bullet  didn’t  miss  me  very  far.  It  took  a  chunk  from  a  tree 
not  a  foot  away.  I  went  back  to  the  house  on  the  run.” 

Bonnie  bit  her  red  lips  and  tossed  the  cigarette  away. 
“Of  course,  it  might  not  have  been  aimed  at  me,  but 
coming  after  that  mugging  attempt  three  weeks  ago — ” 
Her  slender  shoulders  drooped.  “Alan,  what  would  any¬ 
one  want  to  kill  me  for?” 

He  bit  thoughtfully  at  a  thumbnail.  “What  did  Cap¬ 
tain  Maclain  have  to  say?” 

“Nothing  much.  He  told  me  to  stay  in  for  a  while. 
He’s  going  to  do  some  investigating.” 

Alan  said  grimly,  “Darling,  so  am  I.  I’m  auditor  for  the 
Vreeland  Estate,  as  you  know.  I  haven’t  been  over  the 
accounts  this  year,  but  I’m  starting  tomorrow.  You  know 
very  well  your  aunt’s  at  the  point  of  death.” 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  me?”  Bonnie  looked  up. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Alan,  “but  I’m  going  to  try  and 
find  out.”  His  narrow  face  was  intense.  “You  were 
robbed  by  that  man  in  the  vestibule,  weren’t  you?” 

“Twenty-one  dollars.” 

He  nodded.  “It’s  lucky  the  people  on  the  ground  floor 
heard  your  cry.  Bonnie,  I  have  to  go.”  He  stood  up, 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  for  an  instant  held  her  tight 
in  his  arms.  “Do  what  Maclain  says,  Bonnie.  If  you  have 
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to  go  out,  be  careful  crossing  streets.  If  anything  hap¬ 
pened  to  you,  I’d  die.” 

Bonnie  sat  for  some  time  contemplating  the  fire  after 
Alan  had  gone.  So  many  phases  of  her  life  had  revolved 
around  her  Aunt  Ludwina  Vreeland’s  home.  She  could 
see  it  now:  its  storm-beaten  walls  turned  brown,  the 
jutting  cubicle  on  its  roof  overlooking  the  windy  sweep 
of  land  where  Arthur  Kill  met  Raritan  Bay. 

For  all  its  historical  significance,  there  was  something 
about  the  gaunt  Vreeland  mansion  that  invariably  de¬ 
pressed  her;  yet  during  most  of  her  childhood,  and  even 
more  since  her  mother’s  death  three  years  before,  Bonnie 
had  considered  it  as  home. 

She  had  explored  its  tangled  grounds  with  her  three 
cousins,  Fred,  De  Frees,  and  Katherine — an  inseparable 
quartet  of  youthful  pirates  launching  miniature  warships 
on  the  banks  of  Arthur  Kill,  Katherine  always  in  com¬ 
mand. 

Fred  was  an  affectionate  swaggerer,  living  in  a  play  to 
cover  a  sensitivity  that  had  turned  him  into  a  drunkard  as 
the  years  moved  on.  De  Frees  was  the  diplomat,  gently 
soothing  even  at  the  age  of  ten,  the  patcher-up  of  child¬ 
hood  quarrels  usually  engendered  by  demonstrations  of 
Katherine’s  inflexible  will.  \ 

Even  with  Aunt  Ludwina — a  proud,  cantankerous 
woman,  shy  of  humor  and  possessed  of  a  firm  Dutch  jaw 
— De  Frees  by  sheer  blandishment  managed  to  get  his 
own  way.  To  Bonnie,  he  was  the  most  lovable  of  them 
all.  Fred  was  sweet,  but  weak. 

Katherine  was  pleasant  and  highly  polished,  but  her 
life  revolved  around  herself  and  no  one  else.  To  Kath- 
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erine,  other  people’s  problems  were  annoyances  to  be 
firmly  dismissed.  Her  relationship  with  Bonnie  was 
honeyed.  Deep  down,  both  of  them  knew  that  they  could 
never  be  real  friends.  Bonnie  had  too  much  character  to 
agree  unreservedly  with  everything  Katherine  Vreeland 
had  to  say. 

Bonnie  shook  off  her  retrospective  mood  with  an  effort 
and  went  to  her  easel.  A  painting  of  a  round-eyed  baby, 
snapshotted  in  Washington  Square  a  week  before,  was 
due  to  be  shown  to  Conger’s  advertising  agency  in  the 
morning. 

She  worked  until  midnight,  then  put  down  her  brush 
and  stepped  back  from  the  easel,  with  an  uncomfortable 
realization  that  the  wartime  rationed  heat  had  quit  a 
couple  of  hours  before.  The  cannel  coal  fire  in  the  small 
iron  grate  had  died  to  a  few  pale  embers. 

Her  hands  were  cold  as  she  mechanically  cleaned  her 
brushes  with  turpentine,  washed  them  out  in  soap  and 
water,  and  stood  them  up  in  a  jar.  From  the  canvas,  the 
baby  watched  her  routine  suspiciously  with  a  sidelong 
glance.  She  was  just  finishing  when  the  telephone  rang. 

“Miss  Critten?” 

“Yes.”  Bonnie  perched  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  drawing 
a  flannel  dressing  gown  closer  about  her. 

“This  is  Dr.  Satterlee — ” 

“Oh!”  It  took  an  instant  for  Bonnie  to  place  the  doctor 
in  his  proper  niche.  “Something’s  happened  to  Aunt  Lud- 
wina?”  she  managed  to  say. 

“Not  yet.”  The  physician’s  incisive  voice  remained 
professionally  cool.  “But  Mrs.  Vreeland,  as  you  know, 
has  been  quite  ill.”  , 
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“I  was  out  there  last  week  end.” 

“She’s  had  a  turn  for  the  worse  tonight.” 

“Is  there  anything  I  can  do?”  asked  Bonnie,  not  seeing 
how  there  really  could  be. 

“I’m  phoning  from  Tottenville,”  Satterlee  told  her  im¬ 
patiently.  “Mrs.  Vreeland  would  like  to  talk  with  you.” 

“On  the  phone?” 

“I’m  afraid  she’s  scarcely  able  to  use  the  phone,  Bon¬ 
nie.”  The  doctor’s  voice  was  dry.  “Perhaps  I  didn’t  make 
it  quite  clear  that  your  aunt’s  about  to  die.” 

“I’ll  come  first  thing  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Satterlee.” 

“You’ll  arrive  in  ample  time  for  the  funeral,  Bonnie.” 
Wind  battered  disturbingly  against  the  panes,  piling  up 
more  snow.  “If  you  hurry,  you  can  catch  a  ferry  at  half 
past  one.  It  connects  with  the  late  train  at  one  fifty-nine. 
I’ll  meet  you  in  Tottenville.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Bonnie  numbly.  The  baby  in  her 
painting  was  eying  her  with  increased  suspicion  as  she 
hung  up  the  phone.  She  addressed  it  irritably:  “Don’t 
stare  at  me  as  if  I  were  crazy!  What  else  can  I  do?” 

Dressing  took  interminably  long.  Galoshes  were  miss¬ 
ing,  as  usual.  Two  minutes  of  rooting  in  the  closet  failed 
to  produce  them.  Bonnie  was  horribly  sleepy  and  her 
brain  wasn’t  functioning  at  its  best.  Finally,  under  the 
spur  of  determined  concentration  she  remembered  that 
she’d  left  them  outside  in  the  hall.  She  closed  the  apart¬ 
ment  door,  and  sat  down  on  the  top  steps  to  tug  the 
overshoes  on. 

A  late  party  broke  up  in  one  of  the  apartments  below 
with  a  chorus  of  laughing  good  nights.  Bonnie  waited 
until  the  guests  departed.  With  such  an  outburst  of  merri- 
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ment  going  on  it  was  most  unlikely  that  another  holdup 
man  would  be  lingering  in  the  downstairs  vestibule.  A 
few  minutes  later,  when  she  let  herself  out  onto  Tenth 
Street,  the  laughing  guests  had  vanished  into  the  storm. 

Wind-driven  ice  water  smashed  at  her  with  the  force 
of  a  boxer’s  blow.  She  gave  one  hopeless  glance  down  the 
street  in  search  of  a  taxi,  then  plowed  grimly  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  subway  station. 

Frightful  nervousness  quickened  her  steps,  but  the 
effort  of  walking  was  dreamlike  and  disturbing.  There 
were  moments  when  her  head  still  ached  from  the  blow 
of  three  weeks  before.  New  York  had  been  fighting  an 
epidemic  of  mugging — the  Harlem  term  for  robbery 
with  violence — and  Bonnie’s  experience  had  been  one  of 
many.  That  made  it  no  less  frightening.  Now  she  ruth¬ 
lessly  put  down  a  desire  to  look  back  over  her  shoulder. 
She  was  sure  that  there  were  footsteps  behind  her,  auto¬ 
matically  growing  closer  with  each  concealing  blast  of 
wind. 

She  had  always  scoffed  at  woman’s  instinct,  but  hers 
was  working  overtime  right  now.  Was  somebody  me¬ 
thodically  stalking  her  through  the  storm?  Panic  struck 
her,  but  her  frozen  muscles  refused  to  respond. 

Twin  lights  swung  slowly  into  the  dark  street,  and  a 
cruising  police  car  crawled  by.  Bonnie  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Blood  pounded  exultantly  through  her,  warding 
off  a  threatened  chill.  She  found  her  hand  on  the  rail  of 
the  subway  steps  and  clutched  it  tight  to  keep  from 
stumbling  down. 

The  attendant  in  the  booth  looked  up  from  a  magazine 
as  he  changed  her  quarter.  “You  look  plenty  cold.” 
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“And  how,”  said  Bonnie.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  en¬ 
trance  stairs.  A  man  in  a  sleet-caked  black  overcoat, 
belted  close  at  the  waist,  was  coming  down.  He  swept 
one  swift,  hard  glance  over  Bonnie’s  fur  coat  and  dropped 
a  nickel  in  the  turnstile  slot.  She  waited  a  few  seconds  be¬ 
fore  following.  It  was  silly,  but  she  had  a  frightful  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  caught  in  a  game  she  didn’t  know  how  to 
play. 

She  descended  slowly  to  the  train  level  and  found  the 
platform  deserted.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Bonnie  paused 
and  looked  it  up  and  down.  The  very  absence  of  bustle 
and  roar  was  disquieting.  She  moved  forward,  her  rubber- 
soled  feet  making  no  sound. 

Stark  metal  pillars,  evenly  spaced — man-made  sta¬ 
lactites.  Trickling  water,  carrying  tiny  pieces  of  rubbish 
sluggishly  along  a  miniature  creek  between  shining  rails. 

The  man  in  the  belted  coat  had  vanished. 

Bonnie  stepped  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  tracks  and 
peered  northward  up  the  long,  dark  tunnel.  There  were 
no  colored  lights  in  sight  to  mark  the  welcome  approach 
of  a  train. 

When  she  straightened  up  the  man  was  standing  close 
beside  her.  She  realized  then  that  he  had  been  concealed 
from  her  view  by  the  darkened  newsstand  at  the  center 
of  the  platform. 

He  said  nothing  and  made  no  move  to  come  closer,  yet 
Bonnie  felt  paralyzed  under  his  impersonal,  calculating 
stare.  Flat  black  eyes  measured  her  out  of  a  chalky  face. 
Trivial  details  began  to  impress  her — the  excellent  cut 
of  his  overcoat,  the  gnarled  knuckles  of  his  idly  hanging 
hands,  the  streak  of  gray  in  his  hair. 
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Behind  her  a  masculine  voice  said,  “Bonnie!”  She 
pivoted  quickly.  Carl  Raecke,  a  shipbuilder  from  Staten 
Island,  was  smiling  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

“Carl,”  she  said.  “Oh,  Carl—” 

The  man  in  the  belted  coat  moved  away.  Raecke 
studied  her  gravely,  hanging  on  to  her  hand.  “What’s  the 
matter?  Did  I  give  you  a  scare?” 

“No.  I  already  had  the  scare.  Sheer  nerves.”  She  told 
him  about  the  doctor’s  telephone  call.  “I  thought  that 
someone  was  following  me — that  man  over  there.” 

Raecke’s  pleasant,  square  face  clouded.  “Did  he — ?” 

Bonnie  smiled.  “He  didn’t  do  anything  except  look  at 
me  quite  impersonally.”  Composure  was  returning.  The 
world  was  normal  again,  restored  by  the  magic  of  a 
middle-aged  businessman  holding  protectively  to  her  arm. 
There  was  safety  in  his  smile,  refuge  from  the  unknown 
in  his  cultured  voice. 

A  train  rattled  in.  The  cars  weren’t  full,  but  she  sat  un¬ 
necessarily  close  to  Carl.  Doors  slammed  and  the  train 
moved  out. 

“I’m  sorry  about  Ludwina,”  he  said  above  the  din. 
“You’re  her  niece,  aren’t  you?” 

Bonnie  nodded.  “She  hasn’t  been  well  for  quite  a  long 
time.” 

He  looked  disapproving.  “This  is  a  hell  of  a  night  to 
drag  a  kid  like  you  out  to  Tottenville.  Was  that  Satterlee’s 
idea?” 

“Aunt  Ludwina  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  She  may  not 
live  out  the  night.” 

“I’m  going  as  far  as  Dongan  Hills.  If  you’re  nervous. 
I’ll  be  glad  to  ride  on  with  you  to  Tottenville.” 
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“Certainly  not,”  Bonnie  refused  firmly.  “Dr.  Satterlee’s 
going  to  meet  me.” 

“Suppose  he  doesn’t?”  Raecke  wasn’t  satisfied.  “Sup¬ 
pose  he’s  held  up  by  this  storm?” 

“Then  I’ll  have  to  find  a  taxi — or  they’ll  have  a  guest 
for  the  night  in  the  station  waiting-room  at  Tottenville.” 

“I  don’t  like  it,  Bonnie,”  he  blurted  out.  “Weren’t  you 
robbed  about  a  month  ago?” 

She  nodded,  smiling.  “I’m  trying  to  forget  it.  But, 
frankly,  I  feel  much  better  since  you  happened  along.” 

Raecke  took  a  look  down  the  car,  as  though  he  might 
locate  the  white-faced  man.  Then  he  smiled  down  at 
Bonnie.  “You’re  an  artist,  aren’t  you?  Ludwina,  or  some¬ 
body,  told  me  you  were  doing  quite  well.  I’ve  sort  of  lost 
track  of  you  since  you’ve  grown.  You’re  not  married, 
are  you?” 

“Engaged.  A  boy  named  Alan  Thorne.  He’s  one  of 
the  few  who  want  to  wait  until  after  the  war.” 

“Smart,”  said  Raecke  shortly.  Then  he  went  on,  “I 
haven’t  seen  Ludwina  in  a  couple  of  years.  I  suppose  she’s 
still  in  the  old  Vreeland  mansion  on  the  hill.” 

“Nobody  could  move  her — except  death,  probably.” 
Bonnie  sighed. 

“You  never  liked  it  as  a  child,  as  I  recall.” 

“Ugh!”  Bonnie  shivered.  “I  don’t  like  it  today.” 

“Still,  it’s  quite  historical,”  he  reminded  her.  “Next  to 
Captain  Billopp’s  it’s  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  island.” 

“Too  historical,”  Bonnie  agreed  musingly.  “Places  with 
guaranteed  ghosts  and  certified  dungeons  make  me 
slightly  ill.” 

Carl  Raecke  laughed.  “Future  generations  will  prob- 
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ably  visit  it  as  a  museum.  Schoolteachers  will  haul  the 
kids  in  and  point  out  bloodstains  on  the  slave  quarters’ 
floor.” 

“I’ve  always  suspected  my  practical  cousin  Katherine 
of  keeping  those  stains  in  good  repair,”  Bonnie  admitted. 
“When  new  visitors  arrive,  nice,  two-hundred-year-old 
bloodstains  are  something  to  show.” 

They  got  out  at  South  Ferry  and  dashed  up  to  the 
street  with  just  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  At  the  top  they 
halted  for  a  second,  checked  by  the  cutting  force  of  the 
snow,  whipped  onto  the  Battery  from  across  New  York 
Bay.  Bonnie  covered  the  short  distance  from  subway  sta¬ 
tion  to  ferryhouse  clinging  to  Carl  Raecke’s  arm,  her 
head  bent  low. 

The  ferry  was  already  in  the  slip,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  vast  saloon  on  the  upper  deck  struck  delightfully 
against  Bonnie’s  freezing  body,  enfolding  her  in. 

“God,  this  feels  good!”  Raecke  exclaimed,  loosening 
his  coat  and  ridding  himself  of  melting  snow. 

Bonnie  huddled  silently  into  a  corner  by  a  window  and 
stared  out  into  the  blackness.  Powerful  engines  began 
their  rhythmic  thrum.  Far  off  on  the  water  a  deep- 
throated  whistle  bellowed.  The  ferry  moved  ponderously 
out,  and  instantly  the  Manhattan  shore  was  lost  from 
sight. 

Raecke  glanced  at  Bonnie  once  before  busying  him¬ 
self  with  an  evening  paper.  Unconscious  of  being  rude  to 
her  escort,  Bonnie  kept  her  face  toward  the  window. 
Twice  she  had  been  abroad,  but  somehow  Europe  and 
England  had  never  impressed  her  as  being  so  remote 
from  New  York  as  Staten  Island  just  across  the  bay.  It 
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was  the  names,  she  decided,  that  lent  the  island  its  magni¬ 
fied  sense  of  distance:  Arthur  Kill.  Kill  van  Kull.  Great 
Fresh  Kill.  Such  names  brought  pictures  of  dikes  and 
turning  windmills,  of  wooden  shoes  and  tulip  time.  They 
had  no  place  adjacent  to  the  stark  modernity  of  New 
York. 

Out  of  the  black  a  flashing  green  light  winked  through 
the  snow  at  Bonnie’s  musings.  With  it  came  the  doleful 
sound  of  a  bell. 

When  the  ferry  docked,  Bonnie  and  Raecke  hurried 
into  the  rear  car  of  the  two-car  Tottenville  local  train. 
Forty  minutes  of  comparative  comfort,  then  Bonnie 
knew  she  would  face  the  full  rigors  of  the  weather.  Tot¬ 
tenville,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island  and  unpro¬ 
tected  from  the  sea,  would  be  sure  to  catch  it  all. 

The  train  moved  off.  Raecke  was  tenderly  rolling  his 
unlighted  cigar. 

“I  was  thinking  about  the  Vreeland  mansion,  Bonnie.” 

“Again?” 

He  nodded,  staring  at  the  cigar — a  thoughtful  man, 
Raecke,  well  fed,  using  words  with  care.  Yet  Bonnie  felt 
his  calmness  concealed  a  worried  air.  “She’s  kept  it  up 
so  consistently.”  He  paused  and  moved  uncomfortably 
under  the  frankness  of  Bonnie’s  stare.  “Maybe  it’s  out  of 
place  to  bring  this  up  right  now,  but  I  can’t  help  wonder¬ 
ing  who’ll  inherit  your  aunt’s  house  when  she’s  gone.” 

“Katherine  most  likely,  or  maybe  De  Frees.” 

The  small  pouches  under  Raecke’s  eyes  showed 
wrinkles.  “Isn’t  there  another  son?” 

“Fred,”  said  Bonnie,  and  stopped. 
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“Oh,  yes,  I  remember — ”  Raecke  pocketed  his  cigar. 

“Everybody  probably  remembers,”  Bonnie  remarked 
after  a  moment.  “He’s  been  a  heavy  drinker  for  a  long 
time  and  been  in  more  than  one  jam.  Yet,  when  I  was  a 
kid,  he  was  always  my  favorite.  Kindly  but  weak,  I 
guess.” 

“Yes,”  said  Raecke.  “Those  fellows  so  often  are.” 

The  train  was  coming  into  a  station.  Raecke’s  pale  eyes 
flickered  toward  the  exit.  Suddenly,  without  a  word,  he 
raised  his  hat  and  slipped  from  the  car,  a  second  ahead  of 
the  closing  door. 

Bonnie  started  to  call,  “This  isn’t  Dongan  Hills!  ”  but 
it  was  far  too  late.  She  leaned  back  in  her  seat.  Queer  that 
a  man  could  miss  his  own  station  when  he’d  lived  in  a 
place  so  long! 

The  train  moved  slowly  on,  while  Bonnie  dozed.  Some 
time  later  she  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  Nervously  she  realized 
that  she  was  the  last  passenger  left  in  the  car.  She  moved 
up  closer  to  the  conductor. 

He  asked  in  friendly  fashion,  “Tottenville?” 

Bonnie  nodded. 

“Not  many  tonight,”  he  said.  “One  drunk  in  the  other 
car  and  you.  That’s  all.” 

Although  no  passengers  were  getting  off  at  Atlantic 
Station,  the  last  before  Tottenville,  the  sliding  doors 
opened,  nevertheless,  to  admit  a  blast  of  wet,  spiraling 
snow  which  whirled  across  the  platform  of  the  car.  Then 
the  doors  slid  shut. 

Bonnie  sat  erect,  alert  and  startled.  Just  as  the  train 
began  to  move  she  had  heard  two  sharp  reports  above  the 
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rushing  wind.  They  were  spaced  so  close  that  they  al¬ 
most  blended.  The  noise  seemed  to  come  from  the  front 
of  the  train. 

The  conductor  sat  down. 

“Trucks  backfiring — or  a  bus,  maybe,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Arthur  Kill  Road  runs  close  to  the  tracks  at  Atlantic 
Station.” 

Bonnie  left  her  seat,  walked  to  the  vestibule,  and  stood 
looking  into  the  forward  car. 

“Your  drunk  has  fallen  off  the  seat,”  she  told  the  con¬ 
ductor.  “At  least,  his  feet  are  sticking  out  into  the  aisle.” 

“He’s  a  nuisance.”  The  conductor  got  up  and  pushed 
past  her.  “One  of  the  Vreelands.” 

“Oh!”  Bonnie  put  a  hand  to  her  breast.  “They’re 
cousins  of  mine.”  She  followed  the  conductor  down  the 
aisle. 

Fred  Vreeland’s  light  gray  hat  had  fallen  off.  Its  owner 
was  stretched  out  face  down.  Bonnie  clutched  dizzily  at 
a  handle  on  one  of  the  seat  backs. 

The  conductor  bent  over,  then  straightened  up  slowly, 
staring  unbelievingly  at  the  red  stain  on  his  fingers. 
“Now,  what  the  hell!”  he  muttered.  “That  guy’s  not 
drunk.  He’s  dead!” 

The  window  by  the  right-hand  front  seat  was  shat¬ 
tered.  Already  the  place  where  Fred  Vreeland  had  sat 
was  wet  with  a  tiny  mound  of  melting  snow.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Satterlee,  gauntly  professional,  said,  “It’s  Fred 
Vreeland.  I  can  identify  him  positively.” 

It  was  half  an  hour  later.  The  train  had  arrived  in  the 
Totten ville  station,  where  the  doctor  was  waiting  for 
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Bonnie.  Now  the  police,  in  the  person  of  Patrolman 
Burke,  had  arrived  and  taken  over. 

The  patrolman  was  very  busily  asking  questions  and 
putting  down  answers  in  a  notebook.  When  it  came  her 
turn,  Bonnie  found  herself  mumbling  her  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  through  lips  that  were  frostily  numb. 

“Why  were  you  coming  to  Tottenville?,,  Burke  asked. 

“My  aunt,  Mrs.  Ludwina  Vreeland,  is  dying.” 

“Did  you  have  to  wait  for  so  late  a  train?” 

“Dr.  Satterlee  just  phoned  me  a  little  while  ago.” 

“Then  you  and  Fred  Vreeland  were  together?” 
“No.” 

“No?” 

“I  didn’t  even  know  he  was  on  the  train.” 

“Then  how  did  you  happen  to  find  him?” 

“The  conductor  found  him — that  is,  I  just  saw  that 
he’d  fallen  on  the  floor.” 

“But  you  knew  he  was  your  cousin?” 

“Not  until  the  conductor  told  me  he  was  one  of  the 
Vreelands.” 

“You  didn’t  know,  but  the  conductor  knew.  Now, 
lady—”  ’ 

“I  just  saw  his  feet  sticking  out  in  the  aisle.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  vestibule.” 

“Why  were  you  looking  into  the  front  car?” 

Bonnie’s  breath  kept  catching  in  her  throat.  “Why 
does  one  do  those  things?  I  don’t  know.  Do  you?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  said  Patrolman  Burke,  and  wrote  some¬ 
thing  down.  Then,  to  Satterlee,  “She  says  you  called  her. 
Is  that  true?” 
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“This  is  preposterous!”  The  doctor  blew  his  long,  red 
nose  with  fervor.  His  eyes  were  watering.  To  Bonnie,  his 
lips  looked  blue.  “Certainly  it’s  true.  I  told  her  I’d  meet 
her  here.  What  do  you  think  I  came  to  the  station  for?” 

“Maybe  to  meet  the  dead  man,”  said  Burke.  “Didn’t 
you  telephone  him,  too?” 

“No.”  Dr.  Satterlee  took  a  tissue  from  his  overcoat 
pocket,  cleaned  moisture  from  his  glasses,  and  put  them 
back  on. 

“Why  not?”  asked  Burke.  “Why  did  you  call  Miss 
Critten,  and  not  call  Mrs.  Vreeland’s  own  son?” 

“Because  Mrs.  Vreeland  is  dying.  She  asked  to  see  her 
niece,  but  she  didn’t  ask  to  see  her  son.” 

“That’s  screwy,”  said  Patrolman  Burke.  “My  mother 
wanted  to  see  me  before  she  died.” 

“I  congratulate  you,”  the  doctor  remarked  dryly.  He 
cleaned  his  glasses  again,  his  surgeon’s  fingers  working 
busily.  “You  are  probably  a  sober,  industrious  young 
man.” 

“And  this  fellow?”  Burke  eyed  Satterlee  suspiciously 
and  pointed  toward  the  body  with  his  thumb. 

“He  was  a  dipsomaniac,  among  other  things.” 

“Oh,”  said  Burke.  “A  stew.” 

“And  how,”  the  conductor  put  in. 

The  patrolman  scowled  him  into  silence.  “I’m  coming 
to  you.”  He  returned  to  Satterlee:  “Somebody  must  ’a’ 
tipped  him  off  his  mother  was  dying.  Who  was  it,  if  it 
wasn’t  you?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  try  to  find  out  if  it  will  be 
of  help  to  you.” 

“We’ll  find  out,”  Burke  declared.  He  faced  the  con- 
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ductor:  “Now  you.  How  did  you  know  who  this  guy 
was — and  that  he  was  a  stew?” 

“I  ain’t  blind,  Burke.”  The  conductor  winked  at  the 
motorman.  “I  been  riding  this  line  for  years.  You  learn  a 
lot  about  Staten  Island  people  and  what  they  do.  Now, 
this  young  lady  wasn’t  with  her  cousin — like  she’s  been 
tellin’  you.  She  got  on  with  Mr.  Raecke  at  St.  George, 
and  he  got  off  at  Old  Town.  He  usually  goes  to  Dongan 
Hills.  Maybe  he  was  drinkin’,  too.” 

Satterlee’s  eyes  moved  to  Bonnie.  “Carl  Raecke?  Is 
that  true?” 

“Yes,”  she  explained  quickly. 

The  doctor  studied  her  drawn  face.  “If  Miss  Critten  is 
to  talk  with  her  aunt,  I  must  get  her  to  the  house  without 
delay.  You  can  find  us  there  in  the  morning,  Officer.” 

“Well,  I  suppose — ”  Burke  began  doubtfully. 

“Thank  you.”  Satterlee  was  decisive.  He  took  Bonnie’s 
arm.  His  grip  was  tight  to  a  point  of  painfulness  as  he 
steered  her  past  the  few  late  watchers  and  down  the  ramp 
to  the  street. 

There  the  feeble,  spongy  lights  fought  helplessly 
against  a  great,  white  screen  swept  across  the  waters  of 
Arthur  Kill.  Bonnie  dared  one  swift  glance  out  over  the 
water  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey  shore.  Then, 
blinded  by  stinging  flakes,  she  lowered  her  head  again 
and  let  Satterlee  lead  her  to  his  car. 

Chilled  and  miserable,  neither  of  them  spoke  during 
the  drive  to  the  ancient  house  where  Ludwina  Vreeland 
lay  dying.  When  the  car  stopped,  Bonnie  peered  out.  A 
shaded  window  made  a  single  misty  patch  a  story  above 
the  ground,  throwing  into  black  relief  four  great  pillars. 
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Lower,  in  the  recess  of  the  pillared  porch,  a  fanlight 
marked  the  door. 

Bonnie  said,  “Are  you  going  to  tell  her?  About  Fred, 
I  mean/’ 

“Not  if  I  can  help  it.  What’s  the  use?”  Satterlee  reached 
across  her  and  opened  the  door. 

Bonnie  got  out,  clutching  her  week-end  bag,  and  they 
crossed  the  wind-swept  porch  together. 

Satterlee  said,  “I  left  the  front  door  unlocked  when  I 
went  to  meet  you.” 

Inside,  a  stairway  curved  upward  from  the  great  front 
hall.  The  dying  embers  of  a  huge  log  fire  glowed  blood- 
red  on  copper  pitchers  flanking  the  open  hearth.  Bonnie 
moved  closer  to  the  mantel  without  removing  her  furs. 
The  doctor  took  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  up  in  a  closet 
after  shaking  loose  the  snow. 

Upstairs  someone  started  to  moan.  The  sound  trickled 
down  the  staircase,  sounding  scarcely  human — a  whim¬ 
pering  staccato,  overwhelmingly  grief -stricken,  disturb¬ 
ingly  penetrating  and  low. 

Satterlee  said,  “That  sounds  like  Oroondates.  Ludwina 
would  have  a  damned  old  fool  of  a  butler.  He’s  been 
stoking  up  with  gin  all  day.” 

A  woman  in  a  white,  starched  uniform  floated  partway 
down  the  staircase  and  peered  over  the  railing  into  the 
hall.  She  saw  Satterlee  and  beckoned. 

The  doctor  lit  a  cigarette  and  ran  lightly  up  after  her. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  came  back  down. 

Bonnie  was  still  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Satterlee  didn’t 
look  at  her. 

“I  could  have  saved  you  the  trip,”  he  said,  and  tossed 
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the  butt  of  his  cigarette  into  the  fire.  “She  died  five 
minutes  ago.”  He  shrugged.  “Maybe  it’s  better.  Fred’s 
murder  was  something  of  a  problem,  after  all.” 

The  sobbing  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 
Bonnie’s  head  turned  toward  the  staircase.  Her  cousin, 
De  Frees,  was  coming  down.  He  wore  a  heavy  black 
dressing  gown  trimmed  in  vivid  scarlet  and  had  thrust  his 
small  feet  into  leather  sandals  which  flapped  softly 
against  each  step.  In  spite  of  his  disheveled  dark  hair,  be¬ 
ginning  to  recede  from  his  high,  smooth  forehead,  and 
the  informality  of  his  attire,  he  still  managed  to  retain  an 
air  of  being  exceptionally  well  groomed. 

“Hello,  Bonnie.”  De  Frees’s  regular  white  teeth  flashed 
a  grin  at  her  which  momentarily  eased  the  somberness  of 
the  room.  “Why  don’t  you  take  off  your  things  and  stay 
a  while?  Or  is  it  cold  in  here?”  He  crossed  to  the  fireplace 
and  put  the  back  of  his  well-kept  hand  against  her  cheek. 
“You’re  cold,  at  any  rate.”  He  took  a  heavy  log  from  the 
hearth  and  dumped  it  with  a  crash  onto  the  dying  fire. 

Sparks  flew  up. 

Satterlee,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  was  standing, 
rigid  as  a  soldier,  watching  De  Frees.  He  said,  with  a 
shade  of  rebuke,  “Your  mother  died  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

“Could  I  miss,  with  Oroondates  holding  a  crying  jag 
outside  my  bedroom  door?”  De  Frees  took  a  Cape  Cod 
lighter  from  its  polished  brass  receptacle  and  touched  a 
match  to  it.  He  thrust  the  flaming  lighter  under  the  log 
and  straightened  up.  “Take  off  your  furs,  Bonnie.  It  will 
soon  be  warm.” 

Bonnie  walked  slowly  to  the  closet,  slipped  out  of  her 
coat,  and  put  it  on  a  hanger. 
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The  log  crackled  fitfully  and  began  to  burn. 

“Where’s  Katherine?”  asked  Satterlee. 

“Up,  I  think.  I  heard  her  moving  about  in  her  room. 
She’d  stop  to  dress  properly  at  the  crack  of  doom.”  De 
Frees  vanished  into  the  dark  square  of  the  dining  room 
and  came  back  with  a  small  glass  of  brandy.  “Drink  this, 
Bonnie.  You  look  as  if  you  need  it.” 

Bonnie  said,  “Thanks,  De  Frees.  I  do,”  and  gulped 
some. 

“That’s  better.”  De  Frees  smiled.  “I  thought  the  cat 
had  got  your  tongue.” 

“Bonnie’s  upset,”  said  Satterlee.  “More  so  than  you.” 

“That’s  your  fault,”  said  De  Frees  shortly.  “It  was 
idiotic  dragging  her  out  here  at  this  time  of  night,  and  in 
a  storm.”  He  flopped  into  a  chair,  and  then  was  up  again 
instantly.  “I’d  better  call  the  undertaker  and  get  it  over. 
Funerals  are  barbarous.  They  depress  me.” 

“You’ll  have  two,  unfortunately,”  said  Satterlee. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Dr.  Satterlee?”  Katherine 
Vreeland’s  warm  contralto  asked  the  question  from  the 
staircase. 

Bonnie  ran  up  to  greet  her.  It  was  queer  what  unim¬ 
portant  items  could  take  possession  of  the  mind.  Even 
as  Katherine  kissed  her,  Bonnie  found  herself  thinking 
that  De  Frees  had  been  right. 

Katherine’s  heavy  black  hair  was  brushed  and  rolled 
with  artistic  precision.  Her  angular  body  was  draped  to 
perfection  in  a  tailored  suit  of  brown.  Wide-set,  sympa¬ 
thetic  eyes  of  dark  gray,  a  fine,  straight  nose,  and  a  mouth 
touched  with  humor  kept  her  from  being  severe. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  swept  a  quick  glance  about 
the  dancing  shadows  of  the  hall.  “Where’s  Fred?”  she 
asked. 

Satterlee  thrust  forward  a  chair  with  an  air  of  despera¬ 
tion.  “Katherine,  please  sit  down.” 

“What’s  happened  to  him  now?”  Katherine’s  words 
were  impelling  by  their  softness.  She  ignored  the  chair. 

“He  was  killed  on  the  train.”  Satterlee  began  a  nervous 
pacing,  feeling  his  mouth  with  gentle  fingers  as  though 
he  might  be  covering  some  disfiguring  scar. 

“Killed?”  said  De  Frees.  “That’s  insane!”  The  firelight 
touched  wrinkles,  making  him  look  suddenly  old  and 
withered.  “How  could  Fred  get  killed  on  the  train?” 

“He  was  shot.” 

“But — ”  Katherine  broke  off  on  the  single  word,  a 
word  that  was  full  of  sorrow  and  sharp  with  pain.  She 
looked  at  Bonnie  for  confirmation,  and  back  at  the  doctor 
again. 

“Through  the  window,  somehow.  Maybe  some  sol¬ 
diers  on  night  maneuvers.  Maybe — ”  Satterlee  stumbled 
badly  in  his  effort  to  explain. 

Katherine  Vreeland’s  face  set  into  a  classic  mask. 
“Mother  and  Fred  in  ^n  hour.  .  .  .  Were  you  with 
him,  Bonnie?” 

“No.”  Bonnie  felt  as  though  some  powerful  mental  an¬ 
esthetic  were  seeping  into  her  brain.  This  whole  frightful 
cycle  might  go  on  forever:  “Were  you  with  him,  Bon¬ 
nie?”  “No!”  she’d  keep  saying,  but  her  story  would  have 
to  be  told  again  and  again. 

Satterlee  came  to  her  rescue:  “I  can  tell  you  what  hap- 
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pened,  Katherine — that  is,  all  we  know  for  the  moment. 
Right  now  I  want  to  get  Bonnie  to  bed  before  I  have  an¬ 
other  patient  on  my  hands.” 

“Of  course,”  agreed  Katherine  dully.  “I  sent  Oroon- 
dates  and  Wilma  to  their  room,  Bonnie.  If  you  can  make 
out  for  yourself,  go  on  up.  Take  the  big  guestroom.  If 
you  need  anything  you  can  rifle  my  bureau.” 

“I  brought  a  week-end  bag,”  Bonnie  said  gratefully. 
“It’s  there  by  the  door.” 

Katherine  reached  out  with  a  sudden  impulsive  gesture 
and  took  her  hand.  “I’d  come  up  with  you,  but  I  have  to 
hear  what  happened.  Have  you  anything  to  make  you 
sleep?” 

“No.”  Bonnie  kissed  her  lightly.  “I’ll  be  okay.” 

As  she  started  upstairs  Satterlee  handed  her  a  tiny  tin 
box.  “Take  one  of  these.  It  will  quiet  you.” 

The  upstairs  hall  was  dim.  Bonnie  paused  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  A  door  opened  softly.  She  saw  the  nurse  look 
out.  The  door  closed  again. 

She  could  hear  Katherine’s  voice  from  downstairs:  “I 
might  as  well  have  killed  him.  I’m  responsible  for  his  be¬ 
ing  on  that  train.” 

Bonnie  found  a  table  lamp  in  the  guestroom  and 
switched  it  on.  The  radiance  beat  feebly  against  an  an¬ 
cient  parchment  shade  of  ugly  brown.  The  little  light 
that  managed  to  escape  soaked  itself  into  tapestried  walls 
and  brought  into  being  the  four  knurled  posts  of  the 
mammoth  canopied  bedstead. 

The  room  was  cold. 

Bonnie  touched  the  satin  bedspread  and  drew  her  fin¬ 
gers  away.  Its  sleek  surface  was  overlaid  with  the  fri- 
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gidity  of  long  disuse.  It  felt  coated  with  the  permanent 
ice  of  death.  She  shuddered. 

Death  had  struck  twice  at  the  Vreeland  family  since 
midnight.  Aunt  Ludwina’s  had  been  expected.  Aunt  Lud- 
wina  was  old.  But  Fred — Fred  had  never  harmed  anyone 
but  himself.  She’d  miss  him  terribly,  yet  that  wasn’t  all. 
The  bullet  fired  from  the  trees  on  the  previous  Saturday 
had  come  singingly  alive  in  the  short  time  since  Fred’s 
murder. 

Death  had  struck  at  the  Vreelands  before.  If  tradition 
was  to  be  believed,  one  Ludwig  Vreeland  had  been 
stabbed  to  death  while  sadistically  flogging  a  slave  girl. 
His  blood  still  stained  the  floor  of  the  quarters  over  the 
room  where  Bonnie  was  right  now. 

She  was  sorry  she  remembered  that.  It  brought  back  a 
picture  of  Fred  again — dead  on  the  floor  of  the  train. 

Bonnie  opened  her  week-end  bag  and  hustled  into  her 
nightgown  and  flannel  dressing  gown. 

A  board  creaked  sharply. 

She  stood  still,  her  hands  clenched  firmly,  her  soft  chin 
set  tight  with  a  listening  line.  She  knew  the  sound  of  that 
creaking  board.  The  slave  quarters  were  above  her.  A 
narrow,  dark  stairway,  long  unused,  led  up  to  them  from 
the  kitchen  below. 

The  creaking  board  was  on  the  landing,  where  a  door 
opened  out  to  the  second-floor  hall.  Bonnie  had  led  the 
neighbors’  children  on  too  many  scary  journeys  up  and 
down  that  stairway  not  to  know.  She  had  frightened 
Aunt  Ludwina  so  many  times  by  popping  unexpectedly 
into  the  hall  that  the  door  on  the  landing  had  been  fixed 
securely  with  two  large  screws  at  least  ten  years  before. 
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Wind  shrieked  over  Arthur  Kill,  rattling  the  windows 
and  piling  up  more  snow.  Bonnie  knew  her  nerves  had 
finally  snapped.  The  ghost  of  Ludwig  Vreeland,  stabbed 
by  a  pain-crazed  slave  girl,  climbed  those  stairs  on  windy 
nights  with  footsteps  staid  and  slow. 

She  went  to  the  bed  and  sat  down.  Her  hand  reached 
out  for  the  box  of  Satterlee’s  sleeping  capsules — five  of 
them  packed  like  sardines  in  the  small  container.  Five 
comfortable,  dreamless  nights  for  the  wakeful,  laid  out  in 
a  single  row. 

Drowsy  reaction  seized  her.  The  capsules  could  wait. 
If  she  couldn't  sleep,  reading  a  while  might  help.  She  put 
the  box  on  the  table  beside  her,  added  a  book  from  her 
suitcase,  then,  toothbrush  in  hand,  sought  the  bathroom 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 

The  talking  downstairs  had  ceased,  but  a  quiet  mutter¬ 
ing  came  from  behind  the  door  of  Aunt  Ludwina's  room. 

Bonnie  brought  a  glass  of  water  back  to  the  guestroom 
with  her.  She  put  it  on  the  bedside  table,  threw  back  the 
icy  covers,  and  slid  between  the  sheets  without  removing 
her  dressing  gown.  With  the  light  out,  she  lay  on  her 
back,  trying  to  calculate  the  bulk  of  the  canopy  above  her. 

Down  in  the  house  a  noisy,  whirring  clock  struck  five. 

Her  brain  was  racing,  to  no  purpose — running  her 
around  a  horrible  track  of  danger.  She  had  known  before 
she  switched  off  the  light  that  something  had  changed. 

Something,  she  knew,  had  been  altered  during  the 
short  time  she  was  absent  from  the  room. 

Staring  up  at  the  formless  canopy,  Bonnie  retraced  her 
entry  into  the  room. 

Holding  the  glass  of  water,  she  had  closed  the  door, 
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gone  to  the  table,  and  put  the  water  down  beside  the 
book. 

She  reached  out  of  bed  for  the  table  lamp  and  turned  it 
back  on.  It  struck  brightly  into  her  dilated  pupils  and  for 
seconds  she  couldn’t  see.  Then,  like  a  quickly  focused 
picture,  the  jacket  of  the  current  mystery  she’d  brought 
with  her  stood  out  in  all  its  vivid  color. 

Bonnie  leaned  on  her  elbow,  staring.  The  front  of  the 
jacket  was  upward,  but  it  hadn’t  been  when  she  put  the 
book  on  the  table.  There  was  a  picture  of  the  author  on 
the  back.  She’d  looked  at  it  just  before  she  got  her  tooth¬ 
brush — looked  at  it  after  the  book  was  on  the  table.  The 
features  of  the  author  were  in  her  mind  right  now. 
Someone  had  turned  the  book  over  while  she  was  out  of 
the  room.  That  much  was  forcefully  stark  and  clear. 

She  slumped  down  in  the  bed  again.  Katherine,  of 
course.  She’d  dropped  in  while  Bonnie  was  out,  picked 
up  the  book,  and  put  it  down  again. 

Bonnie  Critten  needed  a  capsule.  She  had  reached  the 
stage  where  the  most  normal  of  happenings  seemed 
queer. 

She  moved  the  book,  which  was  covering  the  little  tin 
box,  slid  back  the  lid,  and  dumped  a  capsule  into  her 
palm. 

Funny  what  shattered  nerves  could  do!  The  capsules 
had  been  bright  yellow  when  Bonnie  first  saw  them, 
bright  yellow  before  her  trip  to  the  bathroom  down  the 
hall.  Now  her  imagination  made  them  look  almost  light 
brown. 

Well,  it  was  almost  morning,  anyway.  She  put  the  cap¬ 
sule  back  in  the  box  and  lay  down.  .  .  . 
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When  she  awoke,  Wilma  was  standing  beside  her  bed 
holding  an  invalid’s  tray.  Wilma  was  gray-haired  and 
wrinkled.  Aunt  Ludwina  had  liked  to  refer  to  her  as  “my 
housekeeper” — a  term  glorifying  the  harassed  maid  of 
all  work. 

Oroondates,  her  husband,  frailer  than  his  wife,  had 
been  beaten  down  by  his  multifarious  duties  years  before, 
and  now  took  to  the  surreptitious  stimulus  of  schnapps. 
Wilma’s  face  and  hands  reflected  her  lengthy  drudgery, 
but  her  body  was  still  straight  and  tall. 

“The  snow’s  stopped,”  said  Wilma,  “but  the  day’s  gray 
and  it’s  like  to  start  again.”  She  spoke  with  a  slow-spaced 
rhythm,  reminiscent  of  an  accent  that  Bonnie  had  never 
quite  been  able  to  fathom.  Oroondates  spoke  perfect 
English,  but  his  background  was  as  Dutch  as  a  dike. 

“Wilma,  you’re  a  darling.”  Bonnie  sat  up  in  bed.  A 
log  was  blazing  in  the  fireplace.  Some  of  the  room’s  un¬ 
pleasant  chill  had  fled.  “Did  you  start  that  fire,  too?” 

“Oroondates.”  Wilma  placed  the  tray  of  gleaming  serv¬ 
ice  across  Bonnie’s  knees.  “He’s  a  mouse.” 

“He  must  be.  I  didn’t  hear  him  at  all.”  Bonnie  squinted 
at  the  tray  with  a  suspicious  frown.  “Wilma,  isn’t  that 
Aunt  Ludwina’s  invalid  tray?” 

“She’d  like  you  to  use  it — if  she  knew.”  Wilma  gave 
a  leathery  smile.  “Oroondates  got  it  from  the  bedroom 
while  the  nurse  was  out.”  Wilma  stopped  at  the  door. 
“It’s  past  eleven.  Miss  Katherine  asked  will  you  hurry  a 
little.  There  are  men  here  to  see  you.” 

“What  men?” 

“There  were  a  lot  of  reporters.  Ncrw  they’re  gone,  and 
the  lawyer’s  here.” 
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“Mr.  Hedges?”  Bonnie’s  lips  pursed,  as  though  the 
orange  juice  had  suddenly  turned  sour.  “You  said  men, 
Wilma.” 

“There’s  more.  Police,  I  think.”  Wilma  opened  the 
door.  “A  queer  lot,  for  sure.  Inspector  Davis  is  one.” 

The  memory  of  Fred’s  death  rushed  back  at  Bonnie, 
to  effectually  ruin  her  breakfast. 

“Are  there  more?”  asked  Bonnie,  poking  a  piece  of 
toast  with  a  listless  finger. 

“There  are,”  said  Wilma,  quietly  triumphant.  “One 
brought  dogs.” 

“Dogs?”  Bonnie  looked  up  quickly. 

“Two  big  dogs.”  Wilma’s  wrinkled  lips  set  in  dis¬ 
approval.  “And  one  of  them  in  harness.”  She  stared  at 
Bonnie,  hoping  for  a  question. 

Bonnie  stared  back. 

“He’s  blind,”  said  Wilma.  She  went  outside,  with  that, 
and  closed  the  door. 

So  Captain  Duncan  Maclain  had  arrived!  .  .  . 

Bonnie  smoked  a  cigarette  with  her  coffee,  then  put 
the  tray  aside.  Out  of  bed,  she  paused  in  dressing  and 
stood  staring  at  the  bleakness  outside  the  window. 

The  air  had  cleared.  Beyond  the  white  slope  from  the 
Vreeland  house,  a  tanker  slid  silently  along  the  Kill.  She 
decided  she  preferred  the  howling  wind  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Staten  Island  today  was  as  white  and  formless  as  a 
winding  sheet.  Its  air  was  too  clean.  Its  heart  was  too 
frighteningly  still. 

“Nonsense,”  she  said,  and  tugged  her  stockings  on. 
When  she  went  downstairs  there  was  a  defiant,  arrogant 
set  to  her  firm  chin. 
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Katherine  was  presiding,  ruling  a  circle  about  the  fire¬ 
place — a  tailored  hostess  who  seemed  to  have  stepped  in¬ 
tact  from  some  Fifth  Avenue  window.  “Sleek  as  any  wax 
model,”  thought  Bonnie,  “and  just  as  cool.” 

Or  was  she  just  as  cool?  By  her  chair,  ashes  from  her 
cigarette  had  made  gray  patches  on  the  polished  floor. 

The  three  men  stood  up  as  Bonnie  reached  the  bottom 
step. 

Bruce  Hedges,  the  lawyer,  said,  “Bonnie,  my  dear 
child,  it’s  delightful  to  see  you  again.”  The  blazing  fire 
flickered  against  the  distinguished  white  at  his  temples. 
He  was  legal  efficiency  at  its  zenith. 

Bonnie  tried  to  keep  distaste  from  her  voice:  “How  are 
you,  Mr.  Hedges?”  He  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
Since  she  was  fifteen  she’d  dodged  being  left  alone  with 
him  in  a  room.  He  had  no  right  to  call  her  “my  dear 
child.”  She  hesitated  now  as  he  bustled  forward  to  greet 
her,  sensing  in  advance  the  provoking  pressure  of  his 
fingers  on  her  arm. 

“Hello,  Bonnie!  We  didn’t  think  you  were  coming 
down  at  all.”  Hedges  was  eased  aside  by  the  tall,  im¬ 
maculate  form  of  Duncan  Maclain.  The  cut-in  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  such  easy  fluidity  and  such  finesse  that 
Bonnie  scarcely  knew  how  it  happened. 

One  second  she  was  expecting  Hedges.  The  next,  her 
hand  was  safe  in  the  strong,  assuring  clasp  of  the  fast- 
moving  captain.  Relief  surged  through  her.  She  fell  in 
step  beside  him,  glad  to  have  him  escort  her  across  the 
room. 

“This  is  Inspector  Larry  Davis,  of  the  New  York 
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Homicide  Squad,”  the  captain  said.  “Bonnie  and  I  are 
quite  old  friends.” 

Davis  shook  her  hand.  His  graying  mustache  was  neat 
and  well  trimmed.  His  clothes  were  those  of  a  prosperous 
merchant.  A  spark  of  friendship  glowed  in  his  steel-gray 
eyes.  Back  of  it  all,  Bonnie  felt  herself  the  subject  of  a 
searching  mind  which  had  put  her  in  a  card  file  labeled 
“Critten,  B.  Female.  White.  22.” 

Everything  friendly  and  casual,  nothing  grim.  Ten¬ 
sion  back  of  it  all. 

Bonnie  sat  down.  Captain  Maclain  eased  himself  into 
an  armchair.  Bonnie  stared  at  the  German  shepherd  dogs 
— one  on  each  side  of  him — eying  her  phlegmatically 
with  upward  glances  from  the  floor.  Even  when  she’d 
painted  them,  they  had  remained  self-sufficient,  ready  to 
accept  her  on  the  captain’s  say-so — that  and  no  more. 

A  car  drew  up  outside.  The  captain  broke  off  abruptly 
and  leaned  back.  De  Frees  and  Dr.  Satterlee  came  in, 
stamping  off  snow. 

“Well,”  said  De  Frees,  with  a  look  around,  “I  see  that 
the  party’s  still  on.  .  .  .  Hello,  Bonnie.  Who  dug  you 
out  of  bed?” 

Satterlee  squirmed  out  of  his  coat.  “We’ve  arranged 
for  funeral  services.” 

The  inspector’s  heavy  brows  moved  a  fraction  closer. 
“We  came  out  together,  but  our  missions  are  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent.”  He  went  to  perch  himself  on  the  edge  of  an  an¬ 
tique  table,  with  astonishing  overconfidence  in  the  skill 
of  its  maker.  “Frankly,  Captain  Maclain  was  brought 
here  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Vreeland.” 
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Satterlee  looked  up  from  filling  a  pipe,  and  Bonnie 
watched  a  few  grains  of  yellow  tobacco  trickle  to  the 
floor.  “Mrs.  Vreeland  died  a  natural  death.  I’ve  already 
signed  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  Miss  Waterman,  a 
registered  nurse,  has  been  with  her  for  four  months  or 
longer.  I’ve  been  attending  her  for  some  time.  Her  body 
was  removed  to  the  undertaker’s  early  this  morning.” 

“So  I  understand,”  said  Davis. 

“I’m  afraid  /  don’t  understand  a  lot  of  things.”  Dr. 
Satterlee  examined  Maclain  over  a  match  flame.  “Captain 
Maclain  is  a  private  investigator  of  some  reputation.  His 
interest  in  the  natural  death  of  one  of  my  patients  is — ” 

“I’m  not  so  much  interested  in  her  death,”  said  Mac- 
lain.  “I’m  interested  in  the  property  she  left.” 

Bruce  Hedges  had  been  sitting  in  a  high-backed  chair 
letting  his  opaque  eyes  move  from  speaker  to  speaker. 
He  asked  a  question  now,  using  his  spatulate  fingers  to 
smooth  down  one  side  of  his  hair.  “Any  specific  prop¬ 
erty,  Captain  Maclain?” 

“For  the  moment,  I’m  not  at  liberty  to  say.” 

“Then  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  be  of  help.  Her  holdings 
were  extensive.” 

“You  can,  be  of  help  by  revealing  as  soon  as  possible 
the  terms  of  Ludwina  Vreeland’s  will.”  The  captain  was 
silkily  friendly. 

“That’s  rather  a  family  matter.” 

“Don’t  be  stuffy,  Bruce,”  said  Katherine.  “The  fam¬ 
ily’s  all  here  now.  Certainly,  I  have  no  objection.  De 
Frees?” 

“Personally,”  said  her  brother,  “I’d  be  glad  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.” 
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“I  consider  such  a  proceeding  unwise.”  Hedges 
glanced  at  his  watch  and  put  it  away. 

“Why?”  asked  Davis. 

The  lawyer’s  uncompromising  lips  set  tightly.  “A  will 
is  a  family  matter,  after  all.” 

“The  terms  of  this  one  will  hit  the  newspapers  sooner 
or  later,”  said  Davis  smoothly.  “The  quicker  I  hear  them, 
the  sooner  I  may  put  a  murderer  back  of  the  bars.” 

De  Frees  looked  up.  “What  could  Fred’s  murder  have 
to  do  with  a  will?  Mother  wasn’t  dead.” 

“She  was  dying,”  said  Davis,  with  a  scowl. 

“Your  remark  seems  gratuitous,  Inspector,”  Hedges 
put  in.  “Such  an  assumption  directly  points  suspicion  at 
a  legatee.” 

“I’m  suspicious  of  everyone  when  bodies  begin  to 
fall.” 

“You  didn’t  know  Fred  Vreeland  very  well.”  Hedges 
was  disapprovingly  grim.  “I’d  be  inclined  to  search  for  a 
distraught  woman  who — ” 

“What,  Bruce?”  Bonnie  sensed  venom  back  of  De 
Frees’s  inquiring  grin.  “Let’s  say  that  Fred’s  personal  life 
was  his  own.  You  never  approved  of  him  while  he  was 
alive.  Anything  you  say  can  only  be  conjecture,  now  that 
he’s  gone.” 

“I  agree.”  Katherine  smoothed  her  tailored  skirt  down 
over  one  knee.  “Suppose,  Bruce,  that  you  read  the  will.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Hedges  with  an  overtone  of  surli¬ 
ness.  He  went  to  the  closet  for  a  shiny  brief  case  and 
brought  it  back  to  his  chair.  A  tiny  key  unlocked  it.  A 
zipper  purred.  Papers  crackled  louder  than  the  fire. 

“It  was  drawn  three  months  ago — dictated  to  my 
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stenographer  in  Mrs.  Vreeland’s  room  while  I  was 
present.  ...  ‘I,  Ludwina  Vreeland,  being  of  sound 
mind — ’  ” 

“If  any  of  you  are  interested,”  said  Duncan  Maclain 
from  the  depths  of  his  chair,  “somebody  is  listening  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.” 

De  Frees  bounced  from  his  seat  and  went  up  two 
steps  at  a  time.  He  was  back  in  a  moment  with  Oroon- 
dates  in  tow.  The  bent,  white-haired  old  butler  stared 
unabashed  from  reddened  eyes  at  the  solemn  assembly. 

“She’d  want  me  to  hear,”  he  announced  in  a  voice 
slightly  quavery.  “She’s  left  money  to  me  and  Wilma, 
we  know.” 

“You’re  drunk  again,”  Katherine  told  him.  Her  tone 
wasn’t  harsh,  but  her  face  clouded  with  a  frown. 

“A  drop  only,  Miss  Katherine.”  Oroondates  bowed 
with  a  formal  unsteadiness.  “My  sorrow’s  too  deep  to 
drown.” 

“He’s  in  the  will  for  a  small  amount.”  Hedges  rustled 
the  heavy  bond  paper.  “Let  him  stay.” 

“Take  that  chair  in  the  corner,  Oroondates,”  De  Frees 
ordered  curtly,  “and  stay  sitting  down.” 

“ — to  my  beloved  daughter,  Katherine,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars — 

“ — to  my  son,  De  Frees,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
addition  the  Vreeland  house  and  all  my  Staten  Island — 

“ — to  my  son,  Frederick,  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
addition  a  trust  fund  sufficient  to  assure  him  an  income 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  of  thirty-six  hundred  dollars 
per  year. 

“ — to  my  devoted  niece,  Bonnie  Critten — ” 
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Hedges  coughed. 

Bonnie  found  that  her  hands  were  clasped  so  tightly 
that  her  fingers  were  tingling.  A  suffocating  air  of  wait¬ 
ing  had  blanketed  the  room. 

“ — to  my  devoted  niece,  Bonnie  Critten,  ten  thousand 
dollars;  and  should  she  survive  her  cousin,  Frederick 
Vreeland,  the  trust  fund  established  for  his  life  shall,  in 
turn,  revert  to  her.  Upon  her  death,  said  trust  fund  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Pleasant  Plains  Hospital,  a 
corporation,  to  use  as  it  may  see  fit — ” 

“Does  that  mean  that  Bonnie  gets  Fred’s  trust  fund 
now?”  asked  Katherine. 

“Precisely.”  Hedges  kept  his  eyes  on  the  paper. 

“I’m  glad,”  said  Katherine,  with  a  smile. 

“ — to  my  faithful  servants,  Oroondates  and  Wilma 
Maury,  who  have  served  me  so  long,  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  each,  and  my  house  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida — 

“ — to  my  counselor  and  friend,  Bruce  Hedges,  ten 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  regular  administration 
fee—” 

Hedges’  unctuous  voice  went  on  and  on.  There 
were  meaningless  details  endlessly  prolonged.  Bonnie 
felt  herself  drawn  to  the  blind  man  slumped  in  his  chair, 
held  to  him  by  some  sympathetic  bond,  as  though  both 
of  them  were  present,  and  still  outside  of  it  all. 

Fred  Vreeland’s  life  income  was  hers — because  Fred 
was  dead,  because  Fred  had  been  murdered. 

Satterlee  was  talking:  “Do  I  understand  that  if  Miss 
Critten  dies  this  money  reverts  immediately  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  hospital  at  Pleasant  Plains?” 

“Precisely,”  said  Hedges. 
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The  doctor  emptied  his  pipe  and  blew  gently  through 
the  stem.  “It  will  take  a  trust  fund  of  almost  a  hundred 
thousand  to  earn  an  income  of  thirty-six  hundred  a  year. 
Wouldn’t  you  think  so?” 

“About  that,”  said  Hedges.  “Securities  are  uncertain 
since  the  war.  It’s  difficult  to  say.” 

Words  about  death  were  beating  against  Bonnie’s 
ears — “if  Miss  Critten  dies.”  Miss  Critten  didn’t  want  to 
die.  .  .  .  An  attacker  lurking  in  a  vestibule.  A  shot  from 
the  woods.  Yellow  capsules  that  turned  light  brown. 
Mystery  books  that  turned  over. 

“Are  you  interested  in  the  Pleasant  Plains  Hospital, 
Doctor?”  asked  Duncan  Maclain. 

“He  owns  it,”  said  Hedges  abruptly.  “Lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  to  use  a  phrase.” 

“A  rather  unfortunate  one,  Hedges.”  Satterlee  slapped 
one  hand  down  with  a  bang.  “It’s  a  phrase  that  has  to  do 
with  guns.  You  called  the  inspector’s  remark  ‘gratuitous’ 
a  short  while  ago.  Yours  is  worse.  I  might  take  it  you 
think  I  shot  Fred  Vreeland.” 

“I  think  I’d  like  Bonnie  to  show  me  over  the  Vreeland 
house,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “I’ll  tie  my  dogs  in  the 
foyer.”  He  stood  up. 

“Certainly,  Captain  Maclain.” 

Bonnie  didn’t  want  to  play  guide,  but  one  couldn’t 
be  discourteous  to  a  blind  man.  She  wanted  to  stay, 
wanted  to  hear  more  of  Satterlee  and  his  hospital  at  Pleas¬ 
ant  Plains  that  would  get  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  if 
Bonnie  Critten  should  die. 

Eyes  followed  them — speculative  eyes,  interested  eyes, 
casual  eyes,  keen  eyes — watching  the  captain’s  light 
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touch  on  her  arm,  studying  their  progress  into  the  dining¬ 
room. 

“We  go  down  here,  Captain  Maclain.  The  old  kitchen 
is  still  in  the  basement  and  almost  intact.  Aunt  Ludwina 
had  a  modem  one  installed  next  to  the  dining-room.” 

“I  understand  this  house  is  very  old,  Bonnie.” 

She  was  watching  with  fascination  the  feather-light 
touches  of  his  fingers  on  furniture  and  walls. 

“It  was  built  ten  years  after  the  Conference  House, 
which  is  near  here.  That  was  built  by  Captain  Billopp 
in  1679.  He  and  old  Pieter  Vreeland  were  friends.” 

Maclain  smiled.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  low- 
ceilinged,  smoky-beamed  kitchen,  he  touched  a  high- 
backed  chair,  pulled  it  out  from  the  long  table,  and  sat 
down. 

“So  this  house  dates  from  1679?” 

“Yes.”  Bonnie  perched  on  the  table  edge  beside  him. 
“Captain  Chris  Billopp  sailed  his  sloop,  the  Bentley, 
around  Staten  Island  in  three  minutes  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours — so  New  York  got  the  island  instead  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Duke  of  York  had  ruled  that  New  York 
owned  all  the  islands  in  the  bay  that  could  be  sailed 
around  in  less  than  a  day.” 

“And  Pieter  Vreeland — ”  Maclain’s  sentient  fingers 
drammed  lightly  on  the  table  edge. 

“Fve  heard  he  was  with  Captain  Billopp.”  Bonnie 
laughed  lightly.  “I’m  not  guaranteeing  how  much  of  this 
is  true.  Billopp  was  granted  a  thousand  acres  of  land. 
Later,  Pieter  Vreeland  was  granted  some,  too — near  his 
friend.  On  September  11,  177 6,  Lord  Howe  met  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge 
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at  Billopp’s  house  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.” 

“With  about  as  much  success  as  the  attempts  to  avoid 
the  one  we’re  in  right  now.”  The  captain  frowned. 
“Your  history  is  interesting,  Bonnie.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  have  the  Vreeland  mansion  tom  down.” 

“But  Aunt  Ludwina  left  it  to  De  Frees  because  he 
promised  to  keep  it  intact.  I  heard  her  say  so  myself.” 

“It  may  not  be  up  to  De  Frees — or  anyone,”  said  Dun¬ 
can  Maclain.  “The  fate  of  the  Vreeland  property,  Bon¬ 
nie,  rests  in  the  lap  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war.”  He  took  a 
cigarette  case  from  his  pocket,  gave  her  one,  and  lit  his 
own  with  such  quick  facility  that  Bonnie  was  unable  to 
follow  the  guiding  motion  of  his  thumb  along  the  paper 
cylinder. 

“That’s  funny — ”  Bonnie  slid  from  the  table  and  found 
an  old  pewter  candlestick  to  use  for  an  ash  tray.  The 
captain  reached  for  it  unerringly.  She  couldn’t  help  ask¬ 
ing,  “How  did  you  know  that  was  there?” 

“I  heard  it  when  you  set  it  down.” 

The  grayish  light  from  the  high-set  windows  touched 
his  eyes.  For  an  instant,  the  illusion  returned  that  he  was 
watching  her,  reading  her  face,  appraising  the  color  of 
her  eyes  and  hair.  “What  was  funny,  Bonnie?  What  did 
you  start  to  say?” 

“Nothing  very  important.  Carl  Raecke  was  interested 
in  the  fate  of  this  house,  that’s  all.  He  spoke  of  it  last 
night.  He’s  a  friend.” 

“The  shipbuilder?” 

“Yes.  Do  you  know  him?” 

“I’ve  never  met  him.”  Smoke  curled  up  about  the  cap- 
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tain’s  crisp,  dark  hair.  “Davis  mentioned  that  he  rode 
part  way  out  with  you  on  the  train  and  left  rather  hur¬ 
riedly  at  the  station  before  his  own.” 

Bonnie  snubbed  out  her  cigarette,  irritated  that  the 
police  had  been  brought  to  mind  again.  She  disliked  being 
checked  on.  Next  they’d  be  searching  her  rooms  on 
Tenth  Street. 

“The  old  dungeon’s  over  here,”  she  said  briskly.  “It’s 
used  as  a  storeroom  now.  There’s  a  legend  that  a  passage 
led  from  it  underground  to  a  point  near  the  shore.  Do 
you  want  to  go  in?” 

“Yes,”  said  Maclain. 

She  clicked  a  light  switch  and  opened  the  studded 
wooden  door.  He  took  her  arm  and  let  her  lead  him  about 
the  low,  vaulted  room.  Occasionally  he  reached  out 
quickly  to  rap  with  his  knuckles  on  the  thick  brick  wall. 

“It  smells  delightfully  of  spice  and  preserves,”  he  re¬ 
marked  when  they  stepped  back  into  the  kitchen.  “But 
if  any  underground  passage  ever  existed,  it’s  well  filled 
up  now.” 

“I’d  have  found  it  when  I  was  little,”  Bonnie  admitted, 
and  added,  clinging  to  childish  imagination,  “still,  it 
might  have  existed  years  ago.”  She  opened  another  door. 
“This  is  our  only  authentic  secret — a  back  staircase  to  the 
slave  quarters  on  the  top  floor.” 

“Let’s  try  it,”  Maclain  suggested. 

“It’s  dark,”  Bonnie  warned,  without  thinking. 

“It’s  never  dark  to  me,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

Bonnie  took  his  hand  and  led  him  up  in  silence  to  the 
squeaky  board  by  the  door  on  the  second  floor.  Idly  she 
reached  out  and  turned  the  knob. 
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“You’re  frightened,  Bonnie.”  Maclain’s  strong  fingers 
closed  tighter  on  her  hand. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “I  am.” 

“More  than  you  were  last  night,”  he  continued. 
“What’s  wrong?” 

“This  door — it’s  been  screwed  up  fast  for  years.  But 
it  opens  now.”  She  led  him  through  it. 

“Where  are  we?”  His  voice  was  very  low. 

“We’re  close  to  the  guestroom  at  the  end  of  the  second- 
floor  hall.”  She  stood  quite  still.  “I  slept  here  last  night. 
Captain  Maclain,  I  wish  you’d  come  in  a  minute  and  sit 
down.” 

He  followed  without  comment. 

Bonnie  said,  “Listen,  please.”  She  returned  to  the  stair¬ 
way,  stepped  lightly  on  the  squeaky  board,  and  rejoined 
Maclain.  “Did  you  hear  anything?” 

The  captain  crossed  his  long  legs.  “Perfectly — the 
loose  board  on  the  landing.”  He  locked  his  hands  behind 
his  head.  “You  heard  it  last  night,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes.”  Bonnie  moistened  lips  gone  dry.  She  closed  the 
bedroom  door  and  sat  down  stiffly.  “Why  should  any¬ 
one  want  to  kill  me,  Captain  Maclain?  I  asked  that  same 
question  of  my  fiance,  Alan  Thorne,  last  night.  He  came 
up  right  after  you  had  gone.” 

“So  there’s  been  another  attempt,  has  there?”  The 
lines  of  the  captain’s  mobile  mouth  grew  hard.  “I  came 
out  here  to  find  the  answer  to  your  question.  The  shoot¬ 
ing  of  your  cousin  last  night  rather  spurred  me  on.”  His 
hands  clasped  until  the  sinewy  backs  turned  white,  then 
slowly  flexed  open.  “At  my  suggestion,  Inspector  Davis 
talked  this  morning  with  Alan  Thorne.” 
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‘‘With  Alan?  Why?” 

“You  met  him  at  Fred  Vreeland’s,  I  believe.” 

“Who  told  you  that?”  Bonnie  asked  swiftly. 

“The  New  York  police  are  a  strangely  thorough  and 
disconcertingly  persistent  body  of  men,”  said  Duncan 
Maclain.  “Once  a  law  violation  comes  to  their  attention, 
they  have  a  habit  of  digging  into  many  angles.  You  suf¬ 
fered  an  attack  by  an  unknown  man  in  the  darkened 
vestibule  of  your  home.” 

“That  had  nothing  to  do  with  Alan.” 

The  captain  spread  his  hands  in  a  gesture.  “Mr.  Thome 
is  auditor  for  your  aunt’s  estate.  From  a  quick  survey  of 
the  books  this  morning  he  could  find  nothing  wrong. 
He’s  giving  them  more  time.”  Maclain  touched  his  Braille 
watch.  “We  expect  him  out  here  later  today.” 

“I  don’t  like  Alan  dragged  into  this.” 

“The  situation  has  altered  since  we  talked  last  night, 
Bonnie.”  The  captain’s  winning  voice  had  its  strong 
quality  of  reassurance  turned  full  on.  “You’ve  become 
involved  in  a  murder  through  no  fault  of  your  own.  In¬ 
cidents  which  might  have  been  accidents  before  have 
now  assumed  serious  proportions.  The  shot  from  the 
woods  begins  to  look  more  deliberate.  You  started  to  tell 
me  about  something  else.  Suppose  you  go  on.” 

It  came  in  a  flood,  once  she  started:  Her  fear  of  an¬ 
other  attack  on  New  York’s  darkened  streets.  The  sub¬ 
way  and  the  impersonal,  white-faced  man.  Carl  Raecke’s 
timely  arrival  and  his  sudden  dash  from  the  train.  The 
step  on  the  stairs.  The  capsule  that  changed  color.  The 
book  that  was  turned  over. 

Maclain  listened  without  interruption.  When  she  told 
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of  finding  Fred  Vreeland,  his  hands  unclasped.  From 
that  point  on,  his  restless  fingers  were  never  still. 

“Is  the  capsule  box  still  on  the  table?”  he  asked  when 
she  had  finished. 

“Yes.”  Bonnie  picked  it  up  gingerly  and  slid  back  the 
cover.  “Did  you  think  it  might  be  gone?” 

“I  think  that  such  an  obvious  disappearance  would  be 
most  crude,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “I  judge  from  your 
silence  that  the  capsules  are  once  more  yellow.” 

“They  are.”  Bonnie  hurriedly  set  the  box  back  on  the 
table. 

“That  seems  to  fit  nicely.”  The  captain  pursed  his 
lips,  got  up,  and  stretched.  “Someone  came  in  while  you 
were  in  the  bathroom  and  substituted  the  deadly  brown 
for  the  harmless  yellow.  This  morning,  this  clever  person 
put  the  yellow  pills  back  again.” 

“Who?” 

“Undoubtedly  the  person  who  stepped  on  the  creak¬ 
ing  stair.  Let’s  say  someone  who  attacked  you  in  your 
vestibule  three  weeks  ago  and  robbed  you  to  make  at¬ 
tempted  murder  look  like  simple  mugging.” 

Watching  him,  half  mesmerized,  Bonnie  found  his 
rugged  features  unreadably  bland. 

“Let’s  say  someone  who  missed  you  with  a  shot  from 
the  woods  last  Saturday — someone  who  entered  this 
room  last  night.” 

An  inside  coldness  attacked  her.  “That  would  mean 
this  someone  had  to  be  in  this  house  last  night  and  today. 
Captain  Maclain.” 

“For  a  time,  most  certainly,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 
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“We  have  one  great  difficulty  to  contend  with.  There 
are  several  easy  means  of  entering  the  house — a  kitchen 
door,  and  long  French  windows  in  the  dining-room.  Any 
of  them  might  admit  a  clever  person  to  the  use  of  that 
back  staircase  without  being  seen  from  the  hall.  That’s 
why  I  asked  you  to  show  me  around  the  Vreeland 
home.” 

“But  you  can’t  possibly  believe — ” 

“I  only  believe  what  I  know,  Bonnie,”  said  Duncan 
Maclain.  “And  I  know  that  you  were  attacked  both  in 
New  York  and  here.  I  know  that  your  cousin  was  shot 
last  night  on  the  train.  I  know  that  I’m  about  to  wangle 
an  invitation  to  remain  here  in  the  house,  and  that  a 
murderer  is  going  to  fail  if  murder  is  tried  again.  Mean¬ 
while,  suppose  we  take  a  look  in  your  aunt’s  room  down 
the  hall.” 

He  moved  swiftly,  opening  the  door  for  himself.  Out¬ 
side,  he  again  accepted  the  guidance  of  Bonnie’s  arm. 
Voices  trickled  up  the  stairs.  For  the  briefest  of  pauses 
the  captain  stopped  her  while  he  listened,  then  moved 
her  on  with  a  pressure  of  his  fingers. 

“Thirty-two.”  He  whispered  the  number  so  softly  in 
front  of  Aunt  Ludwina’s  door  that  Bonnie  wasn’t  sure 
she  had  heard  it. 

She  asked  him  when  they  had  gone  inside  and  closed 
the  door.  “Did  I  hear  you  say  ‘thirty-two’?” 

“You  did.”  He  was  standing  erect,  his  fine  head 
slightly  lifted,  as  though  he  might  sense  without  seeing 
the  layout  of  the  room.  “I  live  in  a  world  of  numbers, 
Bonnie — a  world  of  numbers  and  sound.  Numbers  of 
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paces  between  chairs  and  tables,  numbers  of  paces  in 
halls,  numbers  of  steps  up  and  down.  Once  I’ve  been  over 
a  place,  the  numbers  will  guide  me;  I  don’t  even  need 
Schnucke  to  lead  me  around.” 

Bonnie  couldn’t  help  asking,  “And  what  about  the 
sound?” 

“It  gives  me  the  size  of  this  room,  for  instance,”  said 
Duncan  Maclain.  “It’s  large — approximately  twenty  by 
thirty.  In  addition,  it  tells  me  that  it’s  furnished  and  that 
the  draperies  and  upholstery  are  heavy.  I  can  check,  of 
course,  if  I  take  the  trouble  to  feel  my  way  around.” 

“That  seems  almost  miraculous.” 

The  captain  smiled.  “The  skepticism  in  your  voice 
betrays  itself  through  sound.  It’s  more  than  strange  to 
me  that  people  with  eyes  refuse  to  believe  what  they 
visually  can  see.  I  read  tiny  dots  with  my  fingers.  To  you 
they  would  be  but  a  blur.  Some  blind  people  can  tell 
when  they  pass  the  house  of  a  friend  while  walking  on 
the  street.  They  know  the  sound.”  He  hesitated.  “Two 
murderers  are  dead,  Bonnie,  because  they  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  an  accurate  shot  at  sound.” 

“You  shoot  a  pistol  at  sound?” 

“Ask  Inspector  Davis,”  said  Maclain.  “He  can  tell  you 
how  members  of  the  Police  Department  loft  squads  in 
many  great  cities  are  trained  to  shoot  in  the  dark — again 
at  sound.”  His  head  moved  a  fraction  to  one  side.  “I’m 
wasting  valuable  time,  Bonnie.  We  came  to  this  room  to 
look  around.” 

“I  can  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know  about  it,” 
said  Bonnie. 
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“I  wonder,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  Inspector 
Larry  Davis  came  in.  “They’re  serving  sandwiches,  Cap¬ 
tain.  I  thought  you  might  want  to  come  down.” 

“I’m  looking  for  poison,”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

“You  never  shake  loose  from  a  fixed  idea,  do  you?” 
The  inspector  pinched  the  end  of  his  nose.  “Ludwina 
Vreeland  died  a  natural  death,  Maclain.  The  autopsy  re¬ 
port  just  came  in  to  me  by  phone.” 

The  captain  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  looking 
out  as  though  he  might  be  studying  Staten  Island  blan¬ 
keted  by  the  storm. 

“My  fixed  idea  is  not  that  Mrs.  Vreeland  was  mur¬ 
dered,  Davis.  My  fixed  idea  is  that  where  a  patient  dies  of 
heart  trouble  we  may  find  some  easily  accessible  poison 
— strychnine,  say — left  about  the  sickroom.”  He  stopped 
as  if  tired,  and  pressed  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  fore¬ 
head.  “You  might  try  the  medicine  cabinet  in  the  bath¬ 
room.” 

“What  have  you  uncovered  now,  Maclain?”  Davis 
thrust  out  his  jaw. 

Without  turning  around,  the  captain  swiftly  sketched 
Bonnie’s  story  of  the  book  and  the  tiny  tin  box  in  her  bed¬ 
room.  He  added  to  it  the  incident  of  the  shot  from  the 
woods. 

Davis  listened,  with  a  growing  frown.  When  Maclain 
had  finished,  the  officer  turned  to  Bonnie  and  curtly 
asked,  “Is  all  this  true?” 

“Of  course,”  she  told  him,  stung  by  his  brusqueness. 
“Do  you  think  I  dreamed  it?” 
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“I  wouldn’t  know,”  said  Davis.  He  vanished  into  the 
bathroom.  A  clinking  of  bottles  followed.  The  inspector 
returned  and  sat  down. 

“Well?”  said  Duncan  Maclain. 

“There’s  a  box  of  strychnine  sulphate  powder,  appar¬ 
ently  for  hypodermics.  There’s  also  a  bottle  of  capsules 
marked,  ‘One  every  three  hours,  or  as  needed.’  ” 

“Light  brown?”  asked  Maclain. 

“Yes,”  Davis  admitted  unwillingly.  “Light  brown.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  difficult  for  a  potential  poisoner  to 
empty  a  few  of  those  capsules  of  their  innocent  contents 
and  substitute  strychnine,  would  it?”  The  captain  was 
speaking  to  the  world  outside,  a  world  he  would  never 
see  again.  “If  one  wanted  to  kill  someone  on  short  notice, 
they’d  be  handy  to  have  around.” 

“Let’s  get  back  to  the  dream  department.”  Davis 
crossed  his  legs  and  viciously  demolished  a  toothpick  be¬ 
tween  his  powerful  teeth.  “We  have  it  on  record  that 
three  weeks  ago  Miss  Critten  received  a  blow  on  the 
head  that  knocked  her  unconscious.  What’s  the  use  of 
building  more  trouble,  Maclain?  Miss  Critten  admitted  to 
you  that  the  capsules  in  her  room  are  okay  today.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  please.”  Bonnie  rested  her  weight 
against  the  back  of  a  heavy  chair.  “I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I’ve  quite  recovered  from  the  blow  on  my  head,  In¬ 
spector.  I  realize  that  this  is  just  a  pleasant  game.”  Her 
sarcasm  was  deadly,  smoldering  with  anger  and  fear.  “By 
all  means  leave  the  strychnine  in  the  bathroom.  Dr.  Sat- 
terlee  might  want  to  put  some  in  my  tea.  Let  him  shoot 
me,  as  he  shot  Fred  through  the  window  of  the  train.  Let 
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him  stab  me  in  my  sleep — ”  She  broke  off,  almost  sob- 
bing. 

Davis  squinted  at  her  cagily.  “Why  Satterlee?,, 

“Can  you  name  anyone  else  who  gets  anything  from 
killing  Fred  and  me?”  She  left  her  post  at  the  chair  back 
and  walked  swiftly  to  the  door.  “I’m  leaving  for  New 
York  right  now.  I  don’t  intend  to  sit  here  doing  nothing 
and  let  somebody  quietly  murder  me.” 

“I’d  advise  against  it,  Bonnie.”  Maclain  swung  around 
at  the  window  and  rested  himself  against  the  sill.  “Larry 
isn’t  always  the  most  tactful  man  in  the  world.  Besides 
that,  he  labors  under  the  handicap  of  having  eyes  and 
being  able  to  see.  But  he  knows  you’re  in  danger  as  well 
as  I  do.  He  just  dislikes  admitting  anything  to  me.” 

“I’m  admitting  nothing,”  said  Davis  with  heat. 

“Of  course  not,  Larry.”  The  captain  smiled  winningly. 
“Even  on  that  point  we  agree.  Still,  I  wouldn’t  leave  for 
New  York,  Bonnie.  Until  a  lot  of  facts  become  more 
clear,  the  chances  are  you’d  never  live  to  get  there — any 
more  than  your  cousin  lived  to  get  out  here.” 

Davis,  watching  her  keenly,  made  an  attempt  to 
smooth  things  over:  “Maybe  you  need  a  sandwich,  Miss 
Critten.” 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  eat  again.  I  have  a  headache. 
I’m  going  to  my  room  and  lie  down.”  She  slipped  out 
before  either  of  them  could  protest. 

Something  was  going  on  downstairs.  Bonnie  heard  De 
Frees’s  voice  raised  in  cordial  greetings.  Curious,  she 
took  a  few  furtive  steps  down  the  main  staircase  to  a 
spot  where  she  could  survey  the  lower  hall.  She  came 
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up  quickly,  conscious  that  another  element  had  entered 
the  scene  to  plague  her.  Carl  Raecke  had  arrived. 

A  macabre  sense  of  unreality  accompanied  her  into 
her  room.  Nothing  was  real,  not  even  Fred’s  killer  now. 
The  highboy  in  the  corner,  the  old  Dutch  ship  done  in 
faded  embroidery  on  a  chair,  the  painting  of  skating 
scenes  on  a  Rotterdam  canal — they  were  props  in  a  trag¬ 
edy,  spotted  about  to  increase  a  stifling  atmosphere. 

Bonnie  Critten  wasn’t  real.  The  hard-headed  inspector 
considered  her  a  wraith-girl  crazed  by  a  knock  on  the 
head.  He  was  cleverly  passing  his  doubts  along  to  the  one 
man  who  believed  her — Captain  Duncan  Maclain. 

Well,  Bonnie  Critten  was  real  enough  and  smart 
enough  to  know  something  that  none  of  them  knew. 
Bullets  came  from  a  gun;  guns  used  cartridges — and  au¬ 
tomatic  pistols  ejected  cartridges  after  each  shot. 

A  broken-down  shack  stood  concealed  in  the  woods 
near  the  junction  of  Craig  Avenue  and  Hylan  Boulevard. 
If  there  was  an  empty  cartridge  to  be  found  in  that 
shack,  it  would  prove,  at  least,  that  she’d  been  fired  upon 
the  Saturday  before.  It  would  also  prove  that  the  bullet 
had  come  from  an  automatic.  To  thrust  such  an  empty 
cartridge  down  the  throat  of  the  doubting-Thomas  in¬ 
spector  might  be  fun. 

Bonnie  was  getting  crafty.  Her  furs  and  galoshes  were 
in  the  closet  downstairs.  She  had  heard  Maclain  and 
Davis  go  down.  She  opened  the  door  with  caution,  for 
she  had  no  intention  of  facing  the  somber  gathering  in 
the  general  hall.  Tiptoeing  with  care  to  cheat  the  sentinel 
ears  of  Captain  Maclain,  she  went  down  the  hall  to  Kath¬ 
erine’s  room. 
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A  heavy  cardigan  was  hanging  in  the  closet  there.  Bon¬ 
nie  put  it  on  and  picked  up  a  pair  of  knee-length,  fur- 
topped  boots  from  the  closet  floor.  They  were  large,  but 
not  uncomfortable. 

The  board  in  the  old  back  stairway  creaked  as  she 
went  down.  Oroondates  was  in  the  modern  kitchen  when 
she  started  out  of  the  back  door. 

"‘The  snow’s  too  deep,  Miss  Bonnie.”  He  cocked  his 
ancient  head  to  one  side  and  fixed  her  with  one  birdlike 
eye. 

“I  want  to  take  a  walk  by  myself,  Oroondates.  Please 
don’t  tell  anyone  I’ve  gone.” 

“I’ll  say  nothing,  Miss  Bonnie.”  He  clucked  unhappily. 
“But  the  snow’s  much  too  deep.  You’ll  sure  enough  bog 
down.” 

Ten  steps  outside  almost  convinced  her  that  Oroon¬ 
dates  was  right.  She  looked  back  toward  the  kitchen 
window.  The  old  man  was  staring  after  her  with  quizzi¬ 
cal  doubt,  noting  her  lumbering  progress.  His  visible 
disapproval  brought  out  a  foolish  streak  of  stubbornness 
which  sent  her  plodding  on. 

A  short  cut  from  the  back  of  the  house  led  through 
ice-draped  trees  up  a  gentle  slope  to  Craig  Avenue.  Once 
there,  Bonnie  felt  as  if  she  had  walked  out  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  That  section  of  Tottenville  was  desolate 
enough  in  summer  and  peacetime.  But  then  its  monot¬ 
ony  was  broken  by  an  occasional  automobile  speeding 
by.  Today  there  was  no  sound  or  movement. 

Road  and  sidewalks  were  leveled.  The  center  of  the 
road  was  marked  by  two  darker  lines  where  some  bus 
had  fought  its  way  to  a  lonesome  destination.  Bonnie 
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scuffed  out  to  the  wheel  tracks  and  followed  one,  walk- 
ing  it  with  a  circus  performer's  skill. 

At  Hylan  Boulevard  she  halted.  The  bullet  had  come 
when  she  was  walking  here  on  the  Saturday  before. 

Bonnie  summoned  her  courage  and  left  the  road  to 
plunge  through  whiplike  trees,  leaving  behind  her  a 
shower  of  brushed-off  snow.  Thirty  feet  from  the  road 
she  stopped,  staring  dismayed  at  a  tangled  heap  of  gray¬ 
ing  boards  jutting  up  from  the  ground.  Under  the  weight 
of  ice  and  the  force  of  last  night’s  gale,  the  flimsy  shack 
had  collapsed. 

She  strained  at  the  smallest  of  the  icebound  boards  and 
moved  it  a  foot  to  one  side  by  what  seemed  like  sheer 
will  power.  Then  it  stuck  firmly.  Quick  inspection 
showed  that  it  was  nailed  to  another  board.  Her  common 
sense  told  her  that  cartridge  hunting  in  that  pile  of  rubble 
would  require  the  services  of  two  strong  men. 

Trees  crackled  to  the  left. 

Overladen  branches  broke  that  way  sometimes,  just 
as  the  shack  had  fallen  when  burdened  down.  Or  a  care¬ 
less  foot  might  splinter  brittle  boughs  on  the  ground. 

It  was  about  to  snow  again.  A  few  wet  flakes  wafted 
in  from  the  bay  and  settled  on  her  cheek.  She  looked  up, 
to  find  that  a  heavy  black  cloud  was  hanging  low,  adding 
more  gloom  to  the  grayness  of  the  day. 

Her  own  deep  footprints  led  her  back  to  the  boule¬ 
vard.  She  stepped  as  lightly  as  a  frightened  fawn,  but 
still  her  footsteps  kept  rousing  gentle  echoes. 

Every  cautious  movement  brought  after  it  an  imitating 
scuffle  from  the  resonant  woods — a  scuffle  timed  to  a 
nicety,  a  mocking  scuffle  with  a  fearful  quality  of  humor 
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about  it,  as  if  it  might  pass  her  and  assume  an  entity  of  its 
own  if  she  lingered  a  shade  too  long. 

She  burst  from  the  trees,  found  the  automobile  track 
on  Craig  Avenue,  and  started  to  run  .  .  .  twenty  paces, 
with  pounding  heart  and  burdened  feet,  before  an  ice 
clod  tripped  her  and  she  stumbled  and  fell. 

The  mocking  echoes  were  still.  Bonnie  knelt  where 
she  had  fallen,  breathing  quickly.  The  whimsical  wind 
stirred  the  spindly  trees  into  unwilling  motion.  Another 
branch  cracked  sharply. 

Snow  crunched  farther  down  Craig  Avenue  as  skid 
chains  caught  at  the  icy  crust.  A  long,  black  car  rolled 
from  the  Vreeland  driveway  and  seemed  to  pause. 

Bonnie  watched  it  with  fascinated  despair.  It  would 
turn  toward  town  and  leave  her  kneeling  there.  It  would 
desert  her  flatly. 

The  limousine  turned  toward  her,  kicked  up  snow, 
and  drew  up  beside  her.  Maclain’s  giant  Negro  chauffeur 
jumped  out  from  behind  the  wheel.  “You  hurt,  Mis’  Crit- 
ten?”  He  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

“No,”  Bonnie  managed  to  say. 

“Help  her  in,  Cappo,”  said  Duncan  Maclain  from  the 
back  of  the  car. 

She  settled  beside  him.  His  very  presence  revivified 
and  restored  her. 

“I  was  driving  down  to  meet  Alan  Thorne,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  explained.  “I  thought  you  might  like  to  come  along.” 
The  car  swung  around. 

“I’d  love  it,”  said  Bonnie.  She  began  to  talk  quickly, 
an  endless  chain  of  prattle:  “Did  you  know  that  Staten 
Island  was  called  the  ‘Place  of  the  Bad  Woods’  by  the 
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Indians,  Captain  Maclain?  It  was  sold  for  wampum, 
shirts,  and  guns.” 

“What  happened,  Bonnie?”  he  asked  her  without  a 
change  of  expression. 

“I  just  saw  the  man  who  was  in  the  subway  last  night.” 

“Are  you  certain?” 

“I  couldn’t  miss,”  said  Bonnie.  She  huddled  closer  to 
Maclain.  “I’d  know  those  flat,  black  eyes  in  a  dead-white 
face  anywhere.  He’s  been  following  me  this  afternoon — 
in  the  woods  along  the  road.” 

The  captain  moistened  his  lips.  “How  do  you  know?” 

“I  have  good  ears,  too,  Captain  Maclain.  Added  to  that, 
I  saw  him  just  now — after  I  got  in  the  car  with  you.  He 
stuck  his  head  out  from  the  trees  just  as  we  turned 
around.” 

“Careless  of  him,  Bonnie.  Very  careless.  So  many  little 
things  hang  on  carelessness.”  He  took  cigarettes  from  a 
fitted  case  on  the  side  of  the  car  and  gave  her  one,  then 
touched  his  to  an  electric  lighter’s  ruby  glow. 

“I  think  that  man  would  have  killed  me,  Captain,  if 
you  hadn’t  come  along.” 

“I  don’t,  Bonnie.  I  sent  him  after  you.” 

“You?  But  he  was  following  me  last  night.” 

“He’s  an  FBI  agent,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Last  night 
he  was  following  Carl  Raecke — not  you.” 

Bonnie  stared  at  him.  “Don’t  you  think,  Captain  Mac- 
lain,  that  in  all  fairness  to  me — and  possibly  for  my  own 
safety — I’m  entitled  to  know  exactly  what’s  going  on?” 

“Unquestionably.”  The  captain  settled  back  in  his 
corner.  “The  United  States  Government  has  offered  a 
contract  to  Carl  Raecke  to  build  more  ships  in  a  single 
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yard  than  have  ever  been  built  before.  The  key  to 
Raecke’s  new  project  is  the  Vreeland  property,  Bonnie. 
Carl  Raecke  must  acquire  it  from  De  Frees  before  the 
contract  goes  through.  You’ll  hear  the  details  this  eve¬ 
ning.” 

“That’s  why  this  man — this  agent — was  following 
Carl?” 

“Exactly,”  said  Maclain.  “In  wartime  the  Government 
is  ticklish  about  men  they  give  their  contracts  to.  I’m 
telling  you  things  ahead  of  time,  Bonnie — placing  a  lot 
of  trust  in  you.” 

“I  don’t  understand.  All  the  property  went  to  De 
Frees,  not  to  me.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
Yet—” 

“Murder  needs  a  motive.” 

They  were  at  the  station  now  and  Cappo  was  parking 
the  car.  Maclain  touched  his  Braille  watch.  “We  have  ten 
minutes  before  Alan  Thome’s  train  gets  in.  .  .  .You 
have  to  help  yourself,  Bonnie.” 

“How?” 

“Inspector  Davis  is  a  fine  policeman,  but,  like  all  of  us, 
at  times  he  goes  dead  wrong.  He  thinks  that  you’re  a 
temperamental,  artistic  girl,  frightened  by  a  real  attack 
and  by  last  night’s  experience.  He  can  conjure  up  a  dozen 
reasons  for  Fred  Vreeland’s  murder — concrete  reasons 
such  as  jilted  women.  He  can’t  find  any  reason  why  any¬ 
one  should  want  to  kill  both  Fred  and  you.” 

“Suppose  two  different  people  were  involved?”  asked 
Bonnie.  “Suppose  someone  wanted  to — to  poison  me 
after  Fred  was  killed.” 

Maclain  snapped  out  “Who?” 
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“The  doctor,”  said  Bonnie  miserably.  “He’d  know 
about  the  strychnine  for  Aunt  Ludwina’s  heart.  He  gets 
the  money,  with  both  of  us  gone.  He  gave  me  the  sleep¬ 
ing  capsules,  after  all.” 

“Did  you  know  that  there  was  strychnine  in  the 
house?” 

“Yes,”  Bonnie  admitted. 

“How?” 

“I  helped  the  nurse  take  care  of  Aunt  Ludwina  over 
a  week  end  while  Katherine  was  away.  Dr.  Satterlee  left 
typed  instructions  in  case  of  emergency — that  is,  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  while  the  nurse  was  asleep  or  gone  for  a 
while.” 

“That  means  anyone  might  know  about  the  poison,” 
said  Maclain. 

“But  someone  had  to  be  in  the  house  last  night  to 
change  my  sleeping  pills.” 

He  asked  another  question:  “How  did  you  get  out  of 
the  house  today?” 

“Down  the  old  back  stairs  and  out  the  back  door.” 

“Quite,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “I  heard  you,  but  no¬ 
body  saw  you  from  the  front  hall.  Last  night  was  a  fine 
night  for  a  murder,  Bonnie.  Every  footprint,  every  tire 
track,  every  noise — except  possibly  a  gunshot — was 
obliterated  instantly  by  the  storm.” 

“You  think  that  Fred’s  killer  might  have  gotten  in 
without  our  knowing  it?” 

“If  you’re  not  mistaken,  somebody  used  that  back 
staircase,”  he  told  her  shortly.  “I’d  give  a  great  deal  to 
know  if  wet  footprints  were  left  behind.”  He  touched 
his  watch  again.  “Illogical  events  offend  me,  Bonnie.  I 
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have  no  eyes  to  see  distractions,  and  my  existence  de¬ 
pends  on  logic.  Things  must  keep  their  place,  or  I’ll  trip 
over  them  and  fall.  The  changing  of  those  capsules  is  too 
damn’  pat.  They  were  changed  while  you  were  out  of 
the  room,  but  the  idea  was  worked  out  before  Fred  Vree- 
land  was  killed.” 

“Then  it’s  Satterlee,”  said  Bonnie  with  angry  convic¬ 
tion.  “He  gave  me  the  capsules  in  the  downstairs  hall. 
He—” 

She  halted,  a  brand-new  doubt  racing  through  her 
brain. 

“Jumping  at  anything  in  the  dark  is  dangerous,”  said 
Duncan  Maclain.  His  lips  contracted  briefly  and  re¬ 
laxed  again.  “The  world  is  full  of  patterns  which  control 
us — the  route  we  take  to  work  and  home;  the  remedies 
we  suggest  to  friends  for  colds  and  headaches;  the  seats 
we  sit  in,  when  possible,  on  a  train.  Observant  people 
sometimes  learn  our  habits  and  use  them  to  our  dis- 
advantage.” 

“I’ve  never  taken  sedatives,  Captain  Maclain.  But 
Katherine — ” 

“Suggested  it  to  Satterlee,  perhaps?” 

“Yes,”  said  Bonnie.  “She  did.” 

“Many  people  might  know  she  had  a  habit  of  suggest¬ 
ing  them.”  He  clenched  his  hands  tightly  about  one  knee. 
“The  conductor  admitted  under  questioning  today  that 
Fred  Vreeland,  when  he  could  get  it,  always  sat  in  the 
right-hand  front  seat  of  the  Tottenville  train.  He  was 
usually  drunk  and  liked  to  put  his  feet  up  on  the  seat 
which  ran  at  right  angles,  and  sleep.  In  addition,  he  was 
less  conspicuous  to  other  passengers  on  the  train.” 
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“You  mean — ?”  Bonnie  began. 

“I  know  what  happened,”  Maclain  broke  in.  “Who¬ 
ever  shot  him  knew  where  he  usually  sat,  and,  further¬ 
more,  knew  he  was  on  that  train.  You  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Vreeland  prop¬ 
erty.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  Vreeland  property  has 
to  do  with  you — and  your  cousin  Fred.” 

“I  can’t  imagine,”  said  Bonnie. 

“Neither  can  I,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Now  listen! 
Your  aunt’s  will  is  dated  three  months  ago.  Hedges  told 
me  she  made  a  change  then.  Were  you  out  here  around 
that  time?” 

She  thought  for  an  instant.  “Why,  yes.  I  was  here  the 
week  end  she  decided  to  change  her  will.  She  and  Fred 
quarreled.” 

“What!”  said  Duncan  Maclain,  sitting  up  straight. 
“Tell  me  all  about  it — everything  that  happened.” 

Bonnie  thought  back,  trying  to  remember  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  visit.  Katherine  had  been  away  that  week 
end,  and  the  nurse  had  taken  a  couple  of  hours  off  to  rest. 
Fred  and  De  Frees  had  agreed  to  look  after  their  mother. 

Aunt  Ludwina  had  been  particularly  difficult  that  day, 
insisting  querulously  upon  getting  up  for  a  while.  De 
Frees,  at  last,  had  acceded,  over  Fred’s  protests.  The  men 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  the  soft  chaise 
longue,  where  she  had  started  to  quarrel  with  Fred. 

Bonnie,  taking  a  late  afternoon  tub  in  the  hall  bath¬ 
room  close  by  had  uncomfortably  heard  it  all.  Aunt  Lud¬ 
wina  had  accused  Fred  of  living  an  immoral  fife,  and  his 
temper  had  immediately  flared.  They  had  argued  hotly, 
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and  De  Frees’s  efforts  to  smooth  things  over  had  only 
succeeded  in  further  enraging  the  stubborn  old  lady. 
Even  Fred  had  turned  on  him,  yelling  at  him  to  be  quiet. 

Bonnie  had  hurried  from  her  bath  and,  clad  in  a  dress- 
ing  gown,  had  knocked  and  gone  in,  knowing  that  her 
presence  would  quiet  the  family  quarrel.  Aunt  Ludwina, 
her  sunken  eyes  still  bright  with  anger,  told  her  she  in¬ 
tended  to  change  her  will.  She  was  transferring  the  Vree- 
land  house  from  Fred  to  De  Frees.  She  didn’t  intend  to 
have  the  Vreeland  heritage  sold  by  a  drunkard  so  that 
he’d  have  money  to  spend  on  his  women. 

Now,  as  Bonnie  was  telling  this  to  Duncan  Maclain, 
a  sudden  suspicion  of  De  Frees  flashed  through  her  mind. 

But  that  couldn’t  be!  De  Frees  would  never  get  angry 
enough  to  murder  anyone.  Anger  was  not  a  weapon  to 
De  Frees,  secure  in  the  skill  of  his  persuasive  tongue. 

Then  she  realized,  with  relief,  that  De  Frees,  further¬ 
more,  had  no  motive.  Fred’s  death  hadn’t  benefited  him 
at  all.  Neither  would  her  own  death.  Only  one  man 
would  profit  now  if  Bonnie  Critten  should  die.  .  .  . 

She  realized  that  Maclain  was  talking:  “Were  the  serv¬ 
ants  there  during  the  quarrel?  In  the  room,  I  mean?” 

“No.” 

“Satterlee?  The  nurse?  Anyone  else?” 

“No.” 

Maclain  fell  silent,  obviously  thinking  deeply.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  sighed  and  said,  “You’d  better  get  up  on  the 
platform,  Bonnie.  I  hear  the  train.” 

The  fervency  of  Bonnie’s  kiss  caused  Alan  Thorne  to 
say,  “Um-m!  Is  there  something  stimulating  in  the  Staten 
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Island  air — or  should  we  part  for  eighteen  hours  and 
meet  again?”  He  took  her  arm  and  they  started  down  the 
ramp. 

“Now  that  you’re  here,  Alan — I’m  recovering  from  a 
scare.” 

“Hell,  I  don’t  wonder!”  He  squeezed  her  hand  with 
firm  reassurance.  “This  is  a  rotten  mess.  I’m  taking  you 
back  to  New  York,  where  I  can  look  after  you.” 

“Could  you  have  saved  Fred  Vreeland  from  being 
shot,  Mr.  Thome?  Even  if  you’d  been  right  there?” 
Duncan  Maclain  fell  in  step  beside  them,  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  Bonnie’s  other  arm. 

Bonnie  said  quickly,  “Alan,  this  is  Captain  Duncan 
Maclain.” 

The  two  shook  hands.  Alan’s  acknowledgment  was 
guarded  but  gracious:  “I’ve  heard  of  you,  Captain  Mac- 
lain.  You’ve  done  some  astonishing  work  in  your  line. 
Are  you  working  on  Fred’s  murder?” 

“Not  officially,  Mr.  Thorne.”  They  got  in  the  car,  and 
it  moved  off  smoothly.  The  captain  settled  back.  “I’d  like 
to  repeat  my  question.” 

“Could  I  have  saved  Fred?” 

“Yes.” 

“Nobody  could  have  saved  him,  could  they?  He  was 
shot  from  outside.”  Alan  spoke  with  deliberation  as 
though  some  weighty  problem  had  been  dumped  on  his 
desk  demanding  a  quick  solution. 

“Exactly,”  said  Maclain. 

“Just  what  are  you  driving  at,  Captain?” 

“Bonnie’s  in  danger,”  the  captain  told  him  with  a 
serious  air. 
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“Of  what?”  Alan  twined  his  fingers  in  Bonnie’s  and 
held  tight. 

“Death,”  said  Maclain. 

“Rot!”  Alan’s  smile  was  worthy  of  a  hardheaded 
C.P.A.  “Who’d  want  to  injure  Bonnie?” 

“Fred’s  murderer.”  The  captain  stretched  his  expensive 
shoes  out  before  him  and  seemed  to  be  contemplating  a 
few  particles  of  clinging  snow.  “Could  you  save  her,  Mr. 
Thome,  if  she  were  shot  through  the  window  of  the 
train?” 

“But — ” 

“There  are  no  buts,  Mr.  Thorne,”  said  Duncan  Mac- 
lain.  “I  came  out  here  today  on  two  counts.  My  partner, 
Major  Savage,  who  is  now  in  Washington,  happens  to 
be  overlooking  the  Government’s  interests  in  a  deal  for  a 
new  shipyard  to  be  opened  in  Tottenville.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  asks  me  to  lend  what  assistance  I  can,  knowing  I  en¬ 
joy  the  work.” 

Alan’s  hand  gripped  Bonnie’s  more  tightly. 

“Last  night  Bonnie  asked  my  advice.  Mention  of  the 
Vreeland  name  tied  me  into  this  more  firmly.  Complica¬ 
tions  arose — murder  and  threatened  murder.  I  decided  to 
come  out  here  without  delay.” 

“Somebody  tried  to  poison  me  last  night,  Alan.”  Bon¬ 
nie’s  voice  was  once  more  tight  with  strain. 

“If  you  know  this  person — ”  Alan  began. 

“I’d  call  checkmate,”  said  Maclain.  “I  have  no  eyes, 
Mr.  Thome.  Possibly  that’s  why  I  believe  the  statement 
of  an  attractive  young  woman,  when  so  shrewd  a  man  as 
Inspector  Davis  is  inclined  to  doubt  it.” 

“Bonnie’s  not  a  liar,”  Alan  said  angrily. 
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“I  judge  that  from  her  voice  and  conduct,  Mr.  Thorne, 
not  from  the  deceptive  superficialities  of  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  That’s  how  I  became  involved  in  this  game.  I  have 
no  magic  sixth  sense.  Actually,  I’m  dependent  on  how 
well  I’ve  trained  my  remaining  four — hearing,  feeling, 
taste,  and  smell.  All  of  them  have  had  to  be  overdevel¬ 
oped  to  take  the  place  of  the  missing  one.” 

Alan’s  hand  relaxed  on  Bonnie’s.  She  had  a  moment  of 
quiet,  internal  self-justification.  She  was  ready  to  place 
her  life  in  this  blind  man’s  care  without  a  qualm.  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  that  Alan,  practical  and  ultraconservative, 
had  also  succumbed  to  the  captain’s  magic  spell. 

“What  do  you  want  us  to  do?  ”  asked  Alan. 

A  muscle  twitched  lightly  along  the  captain’s  brow. 
“I’m  playing  blindfold  chess.  I  have  to  remember  the 
position  of  every  piece — my  own  and  my  opponent’s. 
At  best,  it’s  a  difficult  game.  It’s  doubly  difficult  when 
there’s  a  death’s-head  crowning  your  opponent’s  queen. 
I  want  Bonnie  to  stay  out  here  tonight,  and  I  want  you 
to  watch  her  every  second.  I  have  found  a  motive  which 
may  fit  the  killing  of  Fred  Vreeland,  and  Bonnie, 
too.  .  .  .” 

To  Bonnie,  the  arrival  of  Alan  Thorne  seemed  to  have 
divested  the  Vreeland  house  of  a  portion  of  its  funereal 
pall.  When  they  walked  in,  Katherine  was  serving  sherry 
and  Wilma  had  turned  out  a  large  selection  of  canapes. 
Oroondates  was  in  his  glory  passing  his  wife’s  handiwork 
about  the  room. 

The  inspector  broke  off  a  conversation  with  Hedges 
to  take  the  captain’s  coat  and  hang  it  up.  Instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  Bonnie  and  Alan  into  the  room,  Maclain  stood 
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near  the  foyer  leaning  against  the  doorjamb  while  Bon¬ 
nie  made  introductions. 

“Carl  Raecke  .  .  .  Bruce  Hedges  .  .  .  You’ve  met 
Dr.  Satterlee  before  .  .  .  Inspector  Davis  .  . 

Alan  took  sherry  from  De  Frees  and  led  Bonnie  off  to 
a  comer.  Speculative  lines  showed  above  his  thin,  straight 
nose.  “All  this  place  needs  is  an  organ  to  look  like  a 
cathedral  at  dawn!” 

Hedges  came  up.  He  was  dry-washing  his  hands,  and 
his  sensual  mouth  was  opened  a  trifle.  He  had  obviously 
passed  up  the  sherry  for  something  a  little  stronger.  “So 
you’re  the  lucky  Alan  Thorne!  I  envy  you,  my  boy;  I 
envy  you.  If  I  were  a  few  years  younger — ” 

Katherine  sailed  over.  “We  want  you  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement,  Bruce.  Come  along.”  She  raised  eyebrows 
and  shoulders  behind  the  lawyer’s  back  as  though  asking 
sympathy  for  a  harassed  hostess. 

Bonnie’s  small,  even  teeth  bit  through  a  stuffed  olive. 
“If  he  were  a  few  years  younger!  ” 

Alan  was  watching  the  captain  make  his  way  unerr¬ 
ingly  toward  them  from  across  the  room.  “How  the 
deuce  does  he  know  where  he’s  going?” 

Bonnie  said,  “Your  voice  has  always  had  a  pleasant, 
raspy  sound.” 

Maclain  came  close  to  their  settee,  but  didn’t  sit  down. 
“Did  either  of  you  hear  Cappo  drive  my  car  into  the 
garage  just  now?” 

“I  wasn’t  paying  any  attention,”  said  Alan. 

“I’m  sure  I  didn’t.”  Bonnie  looked  up  at  him  inquir¬ 
ingly.  The  captain  was  slightly  disconcerting  with  his 
checkup  of  every  sound.  “The  garage  is  some  distance 
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behind  the  house,  on  the  hill.  It’s  at  least  half  a  block 
down.” 

“I  didn’t  hear  it,  either,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  He  left 
them  to  occupy  a  small  divan  near  Hedges’  chair. 

“That  guy  must  be  strong  as  an  ox,”  Alan  remarked. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  room.  Hedges  stood  up,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  looking  very  serious  and  not  too  steady. 

“I  have  an  informal  announcement  to  make,”  the  law¬ 
yer  said.  His  eyes  settled  on  Raecke,  who  squirmed  in  his 
high-backed  chair.  “Mr.  Raecke  has  arranged  today  to 
purchase  this  house  and  all  of  the  Vreeland  land  from  the 
legatee,  De  Frees  Vreeland.  The  price  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  on,  but  it  will  be  more  than  a  million.” 

Hedges  pulled  his  stomach  in  and  wet  a  thumb  to  make 
a  gesture  of  counting  money. 

“That  depends  on  my  colleagues,  of  course,”  said 
Raecke,  with  a  scowl. 

De  Frees  spoke  up,  his  irritation  covered  by  his  placat¬ 
ing  smoothness:  “Suppose  you  keep  to  the  point,  Bruce.” 

“I  am  authorized  to  say  this  much,”  Hedges  continued. 
“The  Government  is  prepared  to  grant  Mr.  Raecke  and 
his  associates  the  largest  contract  for  building  ships  that 
has  been  let  out  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Vreeland  land  is 
an  ideal  site  for  this  proposed  modem  shipyard.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Vreeland  or  Mr. 
Raecke.  Consequently,  I  am  confident  this  deal  will  go 
through.  I  think  this  will  be  a  tremendous  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  win  the  war.  ...  I’d  like  a  word  from 
Mr.  Vreeland.”  Hedges  left  his  post  and  sat  down. 

De  Frees  made  a  brief  acknowledgment,  closing  with, 
“Any  reasonable  offer  on  Mr.  Raecke’s  part  will  close 
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this  deal.  My  only  stipulation  is,  as  I  said  today,  that  in 
accordance  with  my  mother’s  wishes  this  house  is  to  be 
preserved  in  good  condition.” 

“A  million  bucks!”  Alan  whispered  in  Bonnie’s  ear. 
“Six  months  ago  this  wolf-run  out  here  wasn’t  worth  a 
song.  Do  you  cut  in  on  that  melon,  Bonnie?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  but  we’re  not  going  to 
starve.  I  can  paint  what  I  want  to  now,  Alan — thirty-six 
hundred  a  year.” 

Alan  whistled  softly.  “I  should  jilt  you  for  some  honest 
working  girl,  but  all  I  can  think  to  say  is,  ‘Kiss  me, 
dear!  ’  ” 

Bonnie  pecked  at  his  cheek,  but  was  silent  as  Inspector 
Davis  stepped  into  the  room. 

“I’m  leaving  in  a  minute,”  he  said.  “I  just  talked  to 
Headquarters  by  phone.  I  hate  to  bring  up  this  matter  of 
Fred  Vreeland’s  murder  again,  but  I  feel  his  relatives  are 
entitled  to  know  what  we’re  doing.” 

De  Frees  stared  into  the  fire.  Hedges  cleared  his  throat. 
Katherine  examined  a  stocking  seam.  Raecke  bit  the  end 
from  a  new  cigar.  Bonnie  looked  into  Alan’s  dark  eyes 
and  found  them  inscrutable.  Satterlee  sneezed  and  blew 
his  nose. 

“Mr.  Vreeland’s  murder  seems  unusually  purposeless.” 
The  inspector  might  have  employed  the  identical  tone  to 
say  it  was  going  to  rain.  “His  mother  died  a  natural  death 
last  night  while  he  was  lying  dead  on  the  train.  An  au¬ 
topsy  was  performed  on  both  bodies  today.” 

Satterlee  muttered,  “I  nearly  got  pneumonia  on  that 
platform  last  night.”  He  sneezed  again. 

“We  have  interviewed  many  of  Mr.  Vreeland’s  friends 
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today,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Thome.”  Davis  glanced 
toward  Alan.  “All  of  them  were  definitely  some  place 
else  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  It  may  reassure  Mr. 
Thome  to  know  that  we  have  checked  with  his  office. 
He  was  on  a  late  audit  last  night,  working  with  five 
others  at  the  time  Fred  Vreeland  was  shot.” 

Bonnie  drew  a  long  breath  and  let  it  out  slowly. 

Davis  continued  in  almost  monotone:  “We  drove  a 
police  car  from  Atlantic  Station  to  the  station  at  Totten- 
ville.  Someone  might  have  shot  Fred  Vreeland  at  Atlantic 
Station  and  by  breakneck  driving  have  managed  to  be  on 
the  Tottenville  platform  to  meet  the  train — about  four 
miles.  We  doubt  if  the  train  could  be  beaten  by  a  car  in 
a  run  to  Atlantic  Station  from  Dongan  Hills.” 

“Is  that  hitting  at  me,  by  any  chance?”  asked  Raecke, 
removing  his  cigar. 

“You  hit  at  yourself  by  your  own  actions  last  night, 
Mr.  Raecke.”  The  inspector  was  coldly  official.  “Is  it 
your  usual  habit  to  leave  a  young  lady  a  station  ahead  of 
your  own,  and  dash  from  a  railway  car?  ” 

Raecke  flushed  darkly.  “Until  I  got  mixed  up  in  this 
Vreeland  land  deal,  my  habits  were  usually  nobody’s 
business  but  my  own.  A  man’s  been  following  me  for  the 
past  six  months.  I  saw  him  last  night  in  the  forward  car 
and  suddenly  decided  to  duck  him.” 

“For  any  particular  reason?”  asked  Davis. 

“Yes — a  very  particular  reason.”  Raecke  hesitated.  “I 
made  a  late  call  on  an  old  friend  to  give  her  news  of  her 
son’s  arrival  on  one  of  our  ships.  She  lives  between  Old 
Town  and  Dongan  Hills.  Her  husband’s  away.  If  it  mat- 
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ters  a  damn  to  anyone,  I  didn’t  want  a  report  going  out 
that  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  was  calling  at  her 
house.  My  precious  shadow  picked  me  up  at  Dongan 
Hills  when  I  took  a  taxi  home.” 

“I’d  say  that  shadow  cleared  you,  Raecke,”  said  Satter- 
lee  through  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing.  “I’m  the  only  one 
who  could  possibly  benefit  by  Fred’s  death.  De  Frees  has 
a  million,  Katherine  a  fortune,  and  Bonnie’s  fixed  for  life. 
I  get  a  hundred  grand  as  soon  as  I  dope  out  another  air¬ 
tight  scheme  to  knock  off  Bonnie.  You’d  better  keep  an 
eye  on  me.” 

“Or  maybe  on  Bonnie,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “She 
wouldn’t  be  fixed  for  life  if  Fred  were  alive — unless  the 
will  was  misinterpreted  by  me.” 

Bruce  Hedges  hiccuped  politely  and  said,  “That’s 
rather  silly,  isn’t  it?” 

Raecke  rose  and  consulted  his  watch.  “I  have  to  go.” 

“New  York?”  asked  Davis. 

The  shipbuilder  hesitated.  “Yes.” 

“I  came  out  in  the  police  car,”  Davis  told  him.  “I’ll  be 
glad  to  drive  you  to  town.” 

“I  can  take  three  in  my  sedan,”  Satterlee  said. 

“Captain  Maclain  and  Alan  have  promised  to  spend  the 
night,  so  don’t  include  them.”  Katherine  pushed  aside  her 
untouched  glass.  “The  funeral’s  tomorrow,  and  Captain 
Maclain  has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  his  car.  We’re  most 
grateful.”  She  and  De  Frees  walked  toward  the  foyer 
with  Raecke  and  Satterlee,  and  stood  chatting  near  the 
door  as  coats  were  put  on. 

The  inspector  looked  up  out  of  nowhere  and  took  Bon- 
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nie’s  hand.  “Do  you  still  hate  me?”  He  talked  to  Bonnie, 
but  looked  at  Alan  with  a  twinkle  in  one  gray  eye.  “I  was 
stinking  to  her  this  afternoon.” 

“She  probably  had  it  coming,”  said  Alan. 

Davis  grinned.  “I  had  to  be  mean  or  she’d  have  started 
to  cry.  I  made  her  mad.”  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
and  saw  that  no  one  was  near  them.  “Don’t  worry,  Miss 
Critten.  You  may  not  think  so,  but  you’re  as  safe  as  in 
church  with  Duncan  Maclain  and  that  devil  Dreist 
guarding  you.  Various  deluded  gentlemen  have  been  pot¬ 
ting  at  him  for  twenty  years.  Most  of  them  are  dead. 
Maclain’s  still  hanging  around.”  He  saluted  airily,  and 
was  gone. 

The  front  door  closed.  Cars  moved  off.  That  tempo¬ 
rary  acute  sense  of  emptiness  and  loss  which  follows  the 
departure  of  guests  pervaded  the  room. 

Maclain  got  his  dogs  and  settled  himself  by  the  fire. 
The  animals  lay  quietly,  heads  on  paws.  Schnucke  closed 
her  eyes,  lulled  by  a  touch  of  her  master’s  finger.  Dreist 
eyed  Katherine  unblinkingly,  holding  her  in  the  line  of 
vision  without  moving  his  trowel-shaped  head  as  she 
pulled  a  chair  closer  to  the  hearth. 

De  Frees  came  back  to  the  mantel  and  stood  there 
looking  gray  and  worn.  “What  the  hell  am  I  going  to 
do  with  a  million?”  He  slid  into  a  chair  and  stretched  his 
shapely  feet  toward  the  flaming  logs. 

“What  you  don’t  need,”  said  Katherine,  arranging  her 
already  perfect  hair,  “you  might  split  between  Bonnie 
and  me,  now  that  Fred  is  gone.  I  doubt  if  Mother  knew 
she  was  leaving  you  a  million  when  she  handed  this 
property  down.” 
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uFm  sure  I  got  much  more  than  I  expected,”  said  Bon¬ 
nie.  “Actually,  I  expected  nothing  at  all.” 

“That’s  what  usually  happens  in  the  estates  I’ve  au¬ 
dited,”  Alan  put  in,  and  added  as  an  afterthought, 
“Hedges  seemed  to  be  celebrating.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?”  asked  De  Frees.  “He’s  admin¬ 
istrator.  This  shipyard  deal  means  one  whale  of  a  fee.” 
He  took  note  of  his  sister’s  careful  work  on  her  hair. 
“What’s  the  matter,  Kit?  Are  you  sore?” 

“Over  getting  a  hundred  thousand  instead  of  a  mil¬ 
lion?”  Katherine  laughed  lightly,  then  left  her  seat  and 
placed  a  light  kiss  on  the  bald  spot  starting  above  her 
brother’s  brow.  “Why  should  I  be  sore?  Money  never 
meant  anything  to  me.” 

De  Frees  reached  up  and  seized  her  hand.  “If  you  want 
me  to  split  it,  say  so,  Kit.  I  have  plenty  from  my  business. 
Get  Hedges  to  draw  up  anything  that  suits  you  and  I’ll 
sign.  Is  that  okay?” 

“Do  you  mean  that,  De  Frees?”  Katherine  covered  her 
mouth  with  her  hand,  so  that  her  expression  was  difficult 
to  decipher. 

“Certainly  I  mean  it.  You’d  better  take  me  up  while 
I’m  in  the  mood.” 

Katherine  said,  “I’ll  wait  until  you’ve  had  a  chance  to 
think  it  over.” 

A  clatter  sounded  in  the  dining-room.  Oroondates  ap¬ 
peared,  beating  lustily  on  an  old  bronze  dinner  gong. 

Maclain  stretched.  Bonnie  had  noticed  that  his  eyes 
were  closed  and  had  decided  he  was  dozing.  He  said, 
with  a  grin  that  brightened  his  whole  face,  “That  cer¬ 
tainly  sounds  good  to  me.” 
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Bonnie  wondered  for  a  moment  after  they  sat  down  at 
the  table  what  the  courtesies  to  a  blind  man  should  be. 
She  dismissed  her  worry  when  she  saw  the  captain  locate 
his  food  with  delicate  touches  of  knife  and  fork.  Five 
minutes  later  she  had  forgotten  that  the  striking  man  on 
her  right  was  unable  to  see. 

Katherine  served  coffee  in  the  hall.  Later  De  Frees  and 
Alan  played  gin  rummy. 

At  nine,  Cappo  came  in,  bringing  a  box  from  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  car.  He  had  been  assigned  to  quarters  over  the 
garage.  Maclain  told  the  giant  Negro  that  he  wouldn’t 
need  him.  Cappo  bade  them  all  good  night,  with  an  ivory 
grin. 

The  captain  dumped  the  contents  of  the  box — a  fifty- 
piece  jigsaw  puzzle — on  the  surface  of  a  table  near  the 
center  of  the  hall.  Slowly  it  began  to  shape  under  his 
sensory  finger  tips — two  pieces  hooked  together,  a  third 
one  found  and  added;  four,  five,  six,  and  more. 

De  Frees  and  Alan  quit  their  cards  and  came  to  watch, 
but  Maclain  was  lost  in  his  puzzle.  His  rugged  features 
were  deep  with  lines  of  concentration  as  he  found  the 
last  segment  and  fitted  it  in. 

Only  then  did  he  seem  to  be  conscious  of  those  about 
him.  “I’m  sorry  if  five  been  rude,”  he  said  contritely. 

Alan  exhaled  cigarette  smoke  with  a  noise  approach¬ 
ing  a  sigh.  “I  can’t  do  those  things  when  I  look  at  them.” 

“Working  puzzles  in  darkness  is  a  game  of  solitaire,” 
said  Duncan  Maclain.  “That’s  why  I  usually  win.” 

“I’m  going  to  bed,”  said  Bonnie. 

She  was  half  asleep  when  Alan  rapped  on  her  door  a 
few  moments  later.  “Bonnie,  I’m  right  across  the  hall,  and 
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Maclain’s  in  the  comer  room.  If  you  want  anything  just 
holler.  Good  night,  darling.” 

“Good  night,  Alan.” 

A  night  to  sleep.  A  cold  night  with  ice  scum  on  salt 
pools  along  the  Kill. 

A  long  time  later  Bonnie  woke,  to  hear  the  noisy, 
whirring  clock  downstairs  set  itself  with  a  preliminary 
grinding  of  gears  and  strike  the  hour  of  three. 

Bonnie  checked  with  her  luminous  wrist  watch.  If  the 
clock  was  right  it  meant  that  Alan  had  said  good  night 
four  hours  before.  Her  watch  and  the  clock  agreed.  She 
must  have  slept  soundly. 

A  white,  diaphanous  object  was  moving  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  fire  was  dead.  The  object  at  the  window  kept 
fanning  her  gently,  restoring  the  icy  guestroom  to  its 
original  clammy  chill. 

Bonnie  set  her  teeth  and  turned  on  the  table  lamp.  A 
white  curtain  was  billowing  in,  moved  by  a  late  night 
wind  from  over  Arthur  Kill. 

She  got  up  and  closed  the  window.  Outside,  the  night 
was  clear  and  starry.  The  threatened  snow  of  the  after¬ 
noon  had  proved  a  false  alarm.  She  put  on  her  flannel 
dressing  gown  and  crawled  into  bed  again. 

She  put  out  the  light.  Now  the  room  was  really  black 
— black  as  the  world  must  be  to  Duncan  Maclain. 

Bonnie  shut  her  eyes  and  listened.  The  Vreeland  house 
was  silent — quiet  as  the  grave  except  for  a  strange,  per¬ 
sistent  trickle. 

Was  Maclain  awake,  too?  He  lived  by  his  ears  and  the 
touch  of  his  marvelous  fingers.  Was  he  sleeping  now?  Or 
lying  as  still  as  Bonnie,  and  listening? 
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Three  o’clock  in  the  Vreeland  house — and  someone 
was  filling  a  bathtub  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

Certainly  it  was  a  comforting  sound,  not  like  the 
squeak  on  the  stairs  she  had  heard  the  night  before,  not 
like  the  echoing  footfalls  in  the  woods.  A  homely  sound 
— water  running  slowly  into  the  old-fashioned  Vreeland 
tub.  A  sound  she  had  heard  a  hundred  times  before. 
Surely,  not  the  kind  of  sound  that  might  terrorize  a  girl. 

Yet  something  in  the  sound  was  wrong.  Water  usually 
rushed  out  from  the  nickel  faucet,  gushed  with  a  roar 
when  you  turned  it  full  on.  Now  it  was  trickling.  Some¬ 
body  was  being  very  considerate.  It  would  take  everlast¬ 
ingly  long  to  fill  the  tub  at  that  rate. 

It  was  probably  Duncan  Maclain.  “It’s  never  dark  to 
me,”  he  had  said.  Equally,  it  was  never  light;  day  or  night 
were  the  same.  Perhaps  he  took  late  baths  to  help  him 

Fingers  were  tapping  on  the  door,  and  a  voice  said 
softly,  “Bonnie!” 

She  switched  the  reading  lamp  on,  and  then  called, 
“Come  in.” 

De  Frees  came  in  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  His 
nonchalance  instantly  reassured  her.  “I  was  worried 
about  you,  Bonnie.”  He  seated  himself  on  the  bed  beside 
her.  “Couldn’t  you  sleep?  I  heard  you  shut  your  win¬ 
dow.” 

“I  was  cold,  I  guess,  and  then  I  heard  water  running.” 
She  raised  her  hand.  “Listen!  You  can  hear  it  now.” 

He  lit  two  cigarettes  and  gave  her  one.  “That’s  what 
got  me  up.  The  fixtures  must  have  frozen  and  started  a 
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leak.”  His  even  teeth  showed  in  a  grin.  “This  is  a  touch 
of  old  times,  eh?  It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  Fred  and  I 
used  your  room  for  a  smoking-room  to  dodge  our  sus¬ 
picious  mother.” 

“I  remember  it  only  too  well,  De  Frees.  One  of  you 
squatted  on  either  side  of  the  bed  keeping  me  awake  until 
dawn.  Then  I  had  ashes  to  clean  up  after  you’d  gone.” 

“Yes,”  he  said  absently.  “The  ashes.  There  are  always 
ashes  after  people  are  gone.”  * 

“I’ll  miss  Fred  and  Aunt  Ludwina,  De  Frees.” 

“Sooner  or  later,  Bon-bon,  we  all  have  to  die.”  He 
shifted  his  position.  “That  blind  man  is  turning  tragedy 
into  a  circus,  Bon-bon.  Is  there  any  necessity  to  keep  him 
hanging  around?” 

“He  decided  to  stay,  himself.  He’s  worried  about  me.” 

“Why?”  The  light  shone  on  his  forehead,  deepening 
the  shadows  of  his  frown.  “Surely  not  over  that  mugging 
that  took  place  in  town!” 

Bonnie  snuffed  out  her  cigarette,  and  when  she  looked 
at  him  De  Frees  had  moved  closer.  It  was  then  that  she 
saw,  in  the  pocket  of  his  dressing  gown,  the  deadly  out¬ 
line  of  a  gun.  And  she  knew  the  truth. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  throat  was  tight  with  terror 
and  she  got  out  only  a  whisper:  “No,  De  Frees,  not  you!  ” 

But  she  knew  that  it  was.  There  was1  death  in  his  face 
and  there  was  death  in  his  hand  as  he  pulled  out  the  gun, 
clubbing  it  in  his  fist.  She  was  too  frightened  to  move. 

Then  she  saw  De  Frees  stop  short  and  get  slowly  to 
his  feet,  staring  at  the  blind  man  and  the  dog  called  Dreist 
standing  together  inside  the  softly  opened  door. 
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“It  will  be  easier  to  talk  this  over,  Mr.  Vreeland,  if 
both  of  us  sit  down.”  Maclain  reached  a  hand  behind 
him  and  closed  the  door  again. 

There  was  a  different  type  of  death  in  the  face  of 
Duncan  Maclain.  His  smile  was  cold  as  the  pools  along 
the  Arthur  Kill.  It  held  De  Frees,  crushing  his  attempted 
speech. 

“You  had  to  be  your  brother’s  killer,”  Maclain  went 
on.  “Nobody  else  quite  fitted — that  is,  once  the  motive 
was  found.”  He  seated  himself  in  a  high-backed  chair 
near  the  door. 

De  Frees  took  a  step  toward  him.  Beside  Maclain,  the 
big  dog  growled  very  softly. 

The  captain  said,  “I  think  you’d  better  sit  down.” 

De  Frees  took  a  chair  beyond  the  bed  in  the  shadows. 

“That’s  better,”  the  captain  murmured.  “Now  let’s  go 
over  the  ground.  Three  months  ago  you  persuaded  your 
mother  to  change  her  will — leaving  you  the  house  and 
land.” 

Bonnie  gasped,  and  De  Frees  said,  “That’s  a  lie.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Bonnie  was  there — at  least,  she 
overheard  it  all.” 

“That’s  the  trouble,”  said  Duncan  Maclain.  “Bonnie 
was  there.  It  was  very  difficult  in  this  planned  double 
murder  for  a  motive  to  be  found.  Then  this  afternoon 
Bonnie  told  me  of  the  quarrel  that  preceded  your  moth¬ 
er’s  change  of  will.  Bonnie  said  something  that  struck 
me  as  very  curious.  She  told  me  that  your  efforts  as 
peacemaker  only  infuriated  your  mother.  Now,  Mr. 
Vreeland,  you  are  a  very  persuasive — I  might  even  say 
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smooth — talker.  Isn’t  it  odd  that  you  didn’t  know  how 
to  handle  your  mother’s  temper?  Isn’t  it  more  likely  that 
you  did  know  just  how  to  handle  it — that  while  you 
seemed  to  be  soothing  her  you  were  very  subtly  making 
her  more  angry?  And  Fred  knew  this.  He  yelled  at  you 
to  be  quiet.  He  saw  what  you  were  doing.” 

“Why,  yes,”  Bonnie  said  breathlessly.  “I  remember 
now.  De  Frees  would  try  to  excuse  things  Fred  had  done, 
and  in  doing  that  he’d  just  reveal  more  disgraceful  things 
that  his  mother  hadn’t  even  known  about  before. 
Why — ”  She  stared  at  her  cousin  in  horror.  “You  were 
responsible  for  the  quarrel.  You  started  kidding  Fred 
about  one  of  his  women,  and  then  your  mother  had  to 
know  all  about  it,  and  when  you  told  her  she  went  into 
a  rage.  You  plotted  the  whole  thing!” 

De  Frees  sat  silent. 

“Yes,”  said  Maclain.  “And  I  learned  something  from 
Raecke  today,  Mr.  Vreeland.”  The  captain’s  words 
rolled  on,  smooth  and  ponderous  as  some  devasting  gla¬ 
cier.  “He  mentioned  that  it  was  about  three  months  ago 
when  he  told  you  there  was  a  possibility  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  transaction  going  through.” 

“You’re  very  smart,”  said  De  Frees. 

“Sometimes  I  think  so,  too.”  The  captain  allowed  him¬ 
self  a  frown.  “If  either  Fred  or  Bonnie  talked  about  the 
quarrel  and  how  you’d  influenced  your  mother  to  leave 
you  a  cool  million,  that  will  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  paper 
it’s  written  on.  ‘Coercion’  is  the  term,  De  Frees.  Moral 
force  applied  to  your  mother  to  get  her  to  change  her 
will.  You  knew  how  shaky  it  was — to  a  point  of  offering 
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your  sister  a  share  tonight  to  keep  her  satisfied.  With 
Fred  alive  to  testify,  any  court  would  set  aside  that  wilL 
And  Bonnie  at  any  moment  might  realize  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  quarrel.  Perhaps  she  had  discussed  it 
with  Fred.  At  any  rate,  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  live. 
You’ve  made  two  previous  tries  to  kill  her.  One  last  Sat¬ 
urday  here  in  the  woods,  another  three  weeks  ago  in 
town.” 

De  Frees  wet  his  lips.  “And  how  am  I  supposed  to  have 
killed  Fred?” 

“You  heard  Katherine  phone  him  to  come,”  Maclain 
went  on.  “Probably  on  the  extension  phone,  or  maybe 
she  told  you.  You  sneaked  from  the  house,  taking  a 
chance  that  your  drunken  brother  would  choose  his 
regular  seat  on  a  late,  uncrowded  train.  You  shot  him  at 
Atlantic  Station  and  drove  back  here  easily,  knowing 
that  Bonnie  and  Satterlee  would  be  detained  by  the  kill¬ 
ing  at  the  station  in  Tottenville.  The  garage  is  far  in  back 
of  the  house — nobody  was  likely  to  hear  your  car  go  out 
or  come  in.” 

The  captain  sighed.  “Then  you  tried  to  dispose  of  the 
second  witness  to  your  coercion  by  slipping  Bonnie  a 
poisoned  pill.  That  might  make  it  look  like  an  accident, 
or  like  Satterlee,  who  would  benefit  by  both  deaths  un¬ 
der  the  will.  When  that  failed,  still  determined  to  make 
it  accidental,  you  decided  to  knock  her  on  the  head  just 
now  and  carry  her  down  the  hall.  There  you  could  stage 
a  deplorable  scene  indicating  that  Bonnie  had  been  in  the 
bathtub  and  accidentally  drowned.”  The  captain  put  his 
hands  on  his  knees  and  sat  still. 

“You’re  determined  to  make  things  messy,  Maclain,” 
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De  Frees  said  out  of  the  shadows.  “I  don’t  intend  to  be 
done  out  of  anything  I’m  already  into  so  far.” 

“You’ve  already  made  things  messy,”  said  Duncan 
Maclain.  “Like  most  clever  killers  you’re  really  stupid. 
You’ve  made  one  bad  error — hanging  on  to  the  murder 
gun  which  you  hoped  to  plant  on  Satterlee  sometime. 
My  dog’s  uneasiness  indicates  that  you  might  have  it 
with  you  right  now.” 

De  Frees  sprang  up.  “Well,  take  it,  you  blind-eyed 
fool!” 

Light  glinted  against  the  automatic,  but  before  De 
Frees  could  raise  it,  Dreist  had  jumped,  clearing  Bonnie 
and  the  high  Dutch  bed  with  the  speed  of  a  falling  star. 

De  Frees  shot  twice,  as  Bonnie  screamed,  but  tearing 
teeth  were  on  his  arm,  shredding  the  dressing  gown,  pull¬ 
ing  the  blazing  pistol  toward  the  floor. 

The  gun  dropped  with  a  thud  from  paralyzed  fingers. 
Instantly  the  dog  was  loose,  and  diving  in  again.  De  Frees 
went  down.  The  dog  closed  in  a  third  time,  searching  for 
the  throat. 

“He’ll  kill  him!”  Bonnie  found  she  was  whimpering. 

The  captain  snapped  an  order  to  the  dog.  “If  you 
move,  De  Frees,  the  dog  will  tear  you  to  pieces,”  he 
added  just  as  Alan  burst  in  from  the  hall. 

“Bonnie!”  Alan  put  his  arms  about  her.  She  buried  her 
face  on  his  shoulder.  She  couldn’t  stand  to  see  De  Frees 
groveling  under  the  dog  that  watched  in  such  frightful 
silence  unrelieved  by  any  growl. 

After  a  while  they  left,  and  Katherine  was  sitting  be¬ 
side  her,  and  still  she  cried  on  Alan’s  shoulder. 

The  captain  came  back  in.  Straight  and  strong,  he 
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stood  beside  her  for  a  moment,  then  reached  out  with 
his  fingers  and  gently  touched  her  hair.  “He  killed  his 
brother,  Bonnie,  and  would  have  killed  you.” 

She’d  forgotten  that.  Suddenly  she  sat  up  straight  and 
dried  her  eyes.  Life  wasn’t  over,  by  a  long  shot.  There’d 
be  other  things  to  see — beautiful  things.  Duncan  Maclain 
would  never  see  them,  but  still  he  didn’t  seem  to  care. 
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as  his  solutions.  If  you  like  your  detecting 
original  and  in  a  class  by  itself,  Maclain  is 
your  man.  And  Schnucke  and  Dreist  are 
your  dogs. 

Shooting  to  kill  by  sound,  playing  chess 
with  fantastic  precision,  and,  of  course, 
quickening  the  hearts  of  the  opposite  sex, 
Captain  Maclain  has  won  the  unreserved 
admiration  of  reviewers  and  of  those  keen¬ 
est  critics  of  all  —  blind  readers. 

Author  Kendrick  has  worked  with  the 
blind  for  years,  was  the  only  sighted  advisor 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  and 
was  elected  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Maclain’s  character,  he 
says,  was  inspired  by  a  youthful  soldier 
blinded  in  World  War  I  who  was  able,  by 
merely  touching  the  emblems  on  Kendrick’s 
uniform,  to  trace  four  years  of  his  army 
career. 

Kendrick’s  mysteries  are  known  for  their 
tricky  plotting,  and  for  the  even,  trickier 
manner  in  which  Captain  Maclain  man¬ 
ages  to  outwit  killers  (and  readers).  We 
leave  you  in  their  capable  hands  —  one 
more  baffled  reader  lost  in  the  dark  till 
dawn. 
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